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CHAPTER I. 
DARE’S ADVENTURE. 
Ovwrn Dare came out of the reverie into which he 
had fallen inadvertently, to find his position sudden- 
y resolved into one promising adventure if not dan- 


Sor, 

The little sail-boat was dancing over the short 
waves of the bay, and a white fog had dropped down 
with all the suddenness which belongs to tis fogs of 
the New England coast. To add to his discomfiture, 
it very soon became apparent that he had lost his 
bearings. The little craft required all his attention, 
as the choppy waves boiled up in foamy wreaths, 
and he peered ont anxiously for some mark to guide 
his course. On either ie nothing but the dense 
white fog and the line of foam where his boat cut 
the water. The nautical skill of which he. had been 
rather proud was of little avail to him in a situation 
like this, There was nothing for it but to trust 
blindly to chance, and keep a sharp look-out until 
the fog should lift, 

There is something exciting in the novelty of a po- 
sition like this, and Dare experienced more than a 
tithe of the exhilaration; but, notwithstanding the 


‘““WHY, NORA, CHILD, WHAT IS IT?” 


moments dragged interminably, until it seemed to 
him that hours must have passed, and yet no sign of 
the fog lessening. 

Dare’s temper did not improve, as he knew by this 
time night must be closing in, andjhe strained his eyes 
vainly fora sight of the lights along the low line of 
coast. The prospect of spending the night under 
short sail, bumping over the bars and reefs, and 
among sandy islands of the bay, to say nothing of 
the more than equal chances of being wrecked or 
capsized, or something else equally pleasant, loomed 
up a dark and anxious background to the first half- 
enjoyment and half-annoyance he had experienced, 

“One of my usual confounded streaks of’ luck,” 

owled Dare, with his hand upon the tiller. ‘‘ Curse 
the foolhardiness that brought me out on a trip like 
this, anyway, Isay. Why couldn't I be content to 
stay with the crowd instead of rushing off to the ex- 
periment of cheap yachting on ak own hook? Jolly 
enough with fair weather and nights ashore, I'll al- 
low, but I never bargained for this turn to the pro- 
gramme,” 

An elasticity in Dare’s spirit rose again in a thrill 
of fierce excitement as the little boat really did bump 
against a rock protruding from one of those low- 
lying reefs along the shore. The fog had wet him 
as thoroughly as a slow, drizzling, penetrating rain 
could have done, but in the real presence of danger 


Owen Dare was not the man to give up without an | 


effort, or to be overcome by the small miseries 
which would have been tortures generally to his 
somewhat fastidious habit, 

Beating about, feeling his way through the opaque 
aoe chilled to the bone by that cold mist, with 


is heart coming into his throat at every alternate | 


minute, the time wore slowly on, A miserable, anx- 
ious, and yet exciting portion of the night, destined 
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to linger in his memory and come vividly back to 
him long years after, was that which Owen Dare 
spent beating along the low coast of Cane Cod. 

A ron of wind broke the heavy stillness at last. 
Another, and soon a fresh, steady breeze was blow- 
ing; the fog rolled itself up and disappeared as 
swiftly as it had come. The moon shone out bright- 
ly, for a moment lighting the broad expanse of 
water and the low, dark line of shore. _ But, scurry- 
ing clouds drove across the sky, and the moonlight 
was obscured by a blackness which covered bay and 
shore and little boat and solitary voyager in the 
same blank. 

But, after all, the blackness served Mr. Dare a 
better turn than the brightest of the fitful gleams 
succeeding could have done. A lurid glare shot up 
from the lowshore, a signal fire he knew it to be. 
Turning his boat he ran for it, with the breeze in his 
favor, and the waves running high, showing long 
lines of surf in those brief intervals of light ahead. 
It was running the gantlet in a race for life as he 
knew, but he made the distance safely, the little 
boat, light of draught, passing over dangers which 
would have stranded larger vessels. It rode the 
surf, ran safely into the narrow Inlet where the light 


| guided him, and, half full of water, it grounded 


against the strip of beach where a figure stood just 
without the firelight which was reflected luridly 
from the water. 

He gave the form, half-drawn as it was into the 
shadow, little enough attention until the shells in 
the sand crushed under his boot-soles, and it mover 
forward a step or two waiting his advance. A girl's 
form, lithe and slight, with straight hair streaming 
down her back, with round arms bare to the shoul- 
ders, and short skirts, which, to Dare’s relief, ex- 
posed shapely, well-shod feet. 


HE STOPPED SHORT AS SHE TURNED HER CHANGED FACE UPON HIM, 
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Dare was fastidious to the last degree, and but for 
this fact one episode out of the life of the girl stand- 
ing before him might have been spared her. But 
while Dare’s fine sensibilities would have been 
shocked at shoeless feet, custom had reconciled him 
to any degree of nakedness a la decolletie, and those 
brown, bare arms and rounded throat might have 
compared favorably with the fairer ones he was 
used to seeing. . 

“TJ have you to thank for the beacon which guides 
mein,” said he. ‘ But for that I might have beaten 
off and on all night.” 

“Or been driven on the bar. It’s a wonder you 
weren't, anyway. There isn’t a boat left or Ishould 
have rowed out into the bay when the fog lifted." 

The voice was clear, a trifle high-pitched, but not 
unmusical, and again Dare was relieved that it was 
not a coarse, nasal utterance which greeted him. 

“Was the beacon really meant for me, then? I 
thought it a happy accident.” 

“T saw the boat out there late this afternoon. 
There’s bad places along here, and we always put a 
light out on dark or stormy nights, ‘specially when 
the men are at the fisheries and apt to be coming in. 
That's why there’s no boats here now. You'd bet- 
ter come with me, back to the house; that’s it yon- 
der. Hannah ‘Il be fretting after me, I dare say.” 

Anunmoving black shadow in the direction she 
pointed was all he could distinguish of the house, 
foonalisss more definitely up as they approached it, 
and with some threads of light making themselves 
apparent through chinks and crevices. 

“Would you not be afraid to go out upon the bay, 
at night and alone?’ he asked, with a shadow of in- 
terest in the briskly-moving little creature who was 
in no way abashed by this night mooting wal a 
stranger, and, what struck Dare more forcibly still, 
apparently in no way impressed by the marked dif- 
ference which must have existed between his own 
elegant self—presented under disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances though he were—and such types of 
masculinity, brawny, weather-beaten fishermen, 
and jolly jack-tars, as she was probably in the habit 
of associating with. 

“Afraid? Oh, la, no!’ and her shrill laugh woke 
the echoes. “ Why should I be afraid? You see, 
I'm used to the water, sir, and I like it—take to it 
kind of natural like. But, here we are, and here’s 
Hannah ‘ll make you comfortable. Now what do 
you say, Hannah? Here's OR Sor who would 
nave been beating the coast all night but for my fire, 
It wasn’t mere nonsense, after all." 

They had turned an angle of the house where a 
bright flood of light streamed out at an uncurtained 
window, and his guide threw back the door and 
ushered him directly into a wide, low room, where a 
pleasant-faced, elderly woman was sitting. 

“Timew you wouldn’t think of going to bed until 
I was in for keeps, Hannah, so I had him come right 
along.” 

Dare, with a glance at the interior, scrupulously 
clean and neat, and a mental conclusion that ‘it 
wasn’t so bad as it might have been,” made an at- 
tempt at apology for his intrusion, but was cut short 
by his talkative guide. 

“Oh, la! that's nothing. We're used to havin 
folks come unawares, aren’t we, Hannah? We al- 
ways have a place for ane one that strays out of the 
iene course into our harbor here.” 

“ You're very welcome, sir,’ said the elderly wo- 

man, pleasantly. “I was getting a’most uneasy 
about Nora, here, but if you'll take a chair, I'll have 
you a bite of supper ready in no time, and there’s 
always a sparecorner for one oradozen. My own 
man's away at the fishery, but there isn't a woman 
‘long shore who wouldn't do as she’d hev hern done 
by.” 
Dare accepted the chair and the hearty hospital- 
ity, and watched the flitting little figure grown si- 
lent as she busied herself spreading a snow-white 
cloth on a small table, placing the blue-and-white 
delf, the knife and fork and spoon all silver bright, 
though of the commonest material, and bringing, at 
the last, carefully, a presentation cup and saucer of 
china with gaudy figures of impossible birds and 
beasts and men, very evidently a piece of sacred 
property in the humble home. 

Though small, it was a well-rounded and well- 
ae form he watched, and a face that, even to 

is prejudiced eye, looked out of place amid such 
surroundings. Clear and finely-cut features, a com- 
ess Be which, while it might have been improved 

y less reckless exposure to wind and weather, was 
firm and smooth, a scarlet mouth justa trifle wide, 
but a square cut, which made it a most pleasing 
feature, and the floating hair of that bright, warm 
shade of which poets sing—unmistakably red. The 
brown hands were plump and small, and there was 
that native grace about the girl which is born in 
some persons, never cultivated. 

She turned to the corner where the woman Han- 
nah had started a blaze, over which the kettle was 
singing cheerily. 

“You'll not want me any more to-night, mammy. 
I’m off, then.” 

She took up a candle-end, lighting it, and witha 
glance toward the guest, showing him apparently 
self-absorbed, withdrew, 

Those last words had given Dare another chill. 
Though perhaps no great respecter of persons him- 
self, and without any very stable principle at bot- 
tom, hewas a stickler for all proper observances. 
A child addressing a parent by the proper name 
formed a wide departure from the strict letter of 
his code. It was an inviting little lunch of which he 
partook a few moments later, and Hannah, other- 
wise Mrs. Cheswick, as she gave her name at his 
solicitation, installed in her wooden rocker, was by 
no means averse to taking her part in the conversa- 
tion which the gentleman proved himself affable in 
sustaining. 

“A cheerful contrast to what I might have been 
enduring but for your daughter’s forethought, Mrs. 
Cheswick. She appears fond of her home here, fond 
of the water, she said.” 

“Yes; Nora’s venturesome, a’most too much so, 
I think, sometimes. But, she's not my daughter, 
sir, though Icouldn’t think more-of her. I never 
had one of my own. Nora’s not one of our kind 
though she’s been with us a’most all her life, and 
we've sort of adopted her—Jabez and me." 

Dare politely looked his interest, and after a sec- 
ond’s hesitation Hannah went on. 

“Tserved in her mother’s family once, and though 
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my young mistress married a seafaring man about 
the time Jabez and me started for ourselves, she 
didn’t forget me for the three or four years after, 
when we never once saw each other. She used to 
send little gifts now and then, and now and then a 
letter, though not bein’ handy with my pen I could 
never send back more than my duty, But, at last, 
she came herself, so changed it gave me a sore heart 
for long to think of her. She was going on a long 
voyage for her health, and the doctor said her one 
chance was to leave her child. She had most confi- 
dence in me, and came to see if I’'d take the little 
thing, and seftin’ a price three times what the trou- 
ble ’d hev been worth even toa stranger. I was 
only too glad, hevin’ neither chick nor child of m 
own. Nora was two then, a puny, delicate little 
thing, but began to grow and thrive from the first 
she came here. My poor young mistress died on the 
v’yage out, and it’s nigh about ten years now, since 
a word has come from Nora’s father, He’s dead like 
enough, long ago, without ever comin’ back from 
furrin parts. We think a cg i of Nora, Jabez and 
me, and do the best we can for her, though it ain’t 
what she ought to hev by rights. If you'll please to 
walk this way, sir, I'll show you your bed.” 

Some odd contrasting visions blended in Dare’s 
mind after his head lay upon the pillows, and before 
he lost himself in dreamless sleep. Visions from 
which two faces looked out upon him, one of the 

irl he had seen for the first that night; the other 
air, high-bred, arrogant, but both were lost soon 
enough to the tired adventurer of the evening. 

In her cot-bed in the little loft Nora was wakeful 
and thoughtful beyond her ordinary custom; she 
had been a thoughtful, boisterous, healthful and 
sound-sleeping child up to this date, but slumber 
came to her also after the murmur of voices died 
aay below, dream-broken, perhaps, but sweet and 
calm, 


CHAPTER IL. 
DARE’S FRIEND. 

Next day was plone witha strong wind anda 
rough sea. Mr, Owen Dare was quite well enough 
reconciled with his humble quarters ashore to con- 
tent himself for forty-eight hours more in the hope 
of mig ars § a@ more auspicious cruise than this pros- 

ect would have insured him. And, someway, when 
hat day had passed and another morning dawned 
clear and bright, with a favorable breeze and a 
smooth surface blue as the cloudless sky above, 
Dare’s desire to take his leave had unaccountably 
departed. 

You see, I’m not accountable to anybody for my 
actions just now,” he condescended to explain, sit- 
ting with his hostess, and watching Nora's lithe fig- 
ure through the open door, where she was Leper 4 
herself to some stunted, late-blooming roses whic 
only constant care had coaxed into existence at all 
there in that sterile, sandy soil. ‘I’ve a fancy to 
stay here for aweek if you're willing to keep me, 
Mrs. Cheswick.” 

“Tf you’re pleased to be satisfied with your lodg- 
in’, sir. Ita’n’tequal to the hotel at Brewster, nor 
to the places where they make a p’int of takin’ sum- 
mer boarders, but such as it be you’re welcome to 
as long as you choose. Jabez ‘Il say the same when 
he comes, which I rather look for him to-day or the 
morrow at furthest. It’s not often we have gentle- 
men amongst us, and Jabez takes to ’em kindly, 
which isn’t always the case with our rough ‘long- 
shoremen, ef I must say it; and besides, you can 
tell.Nora of her own sort better’n I who was never 
good at minding their ways. I'd like her to know 
more of such ladies as her mother was. Nora has 
her looks in part, and she takes to learnin’ jest as I 
used to see her do. She went to school down to 
Brewster two terms, did Nora, and got all they 
could learn her there, but she’s always pickin’ up 
poy though Lord knows where she manages to 

nd ’em,”’ 

Dare sauntered out where Nora stood with the 
shadow of a smile upon his lips. He had glanced 
over a heterogeneous collection of well-thumbed 
volumes in the little room which had been allotted 
tohim. The Pilgrim’s Progress, a tattered volume 
of Clarke’s Commentaries, the Swiss Family Robin- 
son, one or two novels of the Claude Duval style, 
one or two of the Oliver Optie series, Midshipman 
Easy, The Lady of the Lake and Lalla Rookh in gor- 
geous bindings of red and gilt, quite outshining the 
tattered dinginess of the rest. 

“Never read, I'll be bound,” he had thought, re- 
marking them, but glancing through discovered his 
mistake by the frequency of light pencilings upon 
the margin, the leaves worn thin and glossy in 
places as if by much turning. ‘The little thing has 
something in her, after all, if thisis her doing,” he 
mused, lingering over favorite pages of his own. 
“Tt’s really refreshing to find a bit of natural senti- 
ment in a place where one might least expect it, 
here on the sandy waste of Cape Cod. 
a week for the sake of cultivating, I fancy.” 

The week stretched itself into a fortnight, and 
still Dare lingered there. Jabez had come, a true 
specimen of the rough-spoken, genial ‘longshore- 
man, as unsuspicious of any harm which might come 
through the fabrner ote stranger’s sojourn there as 
was his simple-minded wife. 

And, meantime, Dare was loitering along the 
shore, or taking short trips out upon the bay, always 
with the same companion—Nora. He read to her 
from the few books he had brought along with his 
equipments, and repeated whole pages from others, 
lying on his back in the sand, looking up into her 

ace—that ingenuous face with the frank, brown 
eyes which would light with enthusiasm, or scintil- 
late with mischief, or look back into his with tan- 
talizing unconcern, which piqued Dare into more 
real earnestness in his flirtation with the little Cape 
Cod rustic than he had often put into the hundred- 
and-one flirtations he had probably compressed in 
his experience heretofore. But to Nora, innocent, 
light-hearted child, these two weeks had gone b 
like a revelation—a revelation scarcely understood, 
a delicious, lingering, dangerous time, which could 
never leave her quite the same she had been before 
—a time that awoke in her longings to know more of 
the world from which he came, to be more like 
those fine birds with fine feathers he vividly de- 
scribed to her. 

‘* Don't you know that I like pou far better as you 
are?” he said, laughingly. ‘‘ Thereisn’t one‘’of them 
all who mightn’t be improved by being more natu 


Almost worth | 


ral, and you are all natural, you dear little crea- 

ture. You can’t imagine how disgusted I have been 

before now with their artificiality, superciliousness 

and pretensions. If I could I would never change 

you by one of their airs which are not graces in m 

eyes. Never you wish for the high places agaiu, 
ora, for— 


‘True hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.’ 


Quite true in fact, before Lady Vere de Vere was 
ever written, and quite as true in these later days, 
and here where the respect for blood and coronets, 
a little disguised, perhaps, is quite as strong as in 
the mother country.” 

And Nora, simple heart, believed his every word. 
How could she help it, ace child! with his bold eyes 
looking their undisguised admiration upon her. 
How could she know that Dare was speculating 
idly, at that very moment, upon the vast improve- 
ment a little culture and refining influences of as- 
sociation might bring to the wild, untrammeled girl 
who exercised an odd sort of fascination over him? 
It was only the novelty of the affair entrancing him, 
and he never spared a thought to how much more 
desperately earnest a matter it might be to Nora. 
If he had it would have made little enough differ- 
ence. Owen Dare was never given to considering 
the comfort of others before his own whims, 

ae time came soon enough, when Nora’s dream 
ended. 

She was all alone in the house up in her little attic 
chamber. It was not later than ten of the forenoon. 
Jabez had gone out early with his lines, and Dare, 
declining an invitation to accompany him, had taken 
his own flexible rod and drifted out near the mouth 
of the inlet for an hour or two of quiet sport. 
Hannah was a mile away at a neighboring fisher- 
man’s cottage, and Nora, with a snowy drift of linen 
that thrifty housewife had left her to hem, heaped 
Senomisoushy in the center of the room, a book 
which Dare had been reading to her the previous 
day open before her, but claiming her attention no 
more than the work just then. She sat on a dingy 
old rug = a the floor, one arm thrown up and her 
head resting against it upon the window-sill, wind- 
ing a lock of her bright hair around her finger, a ten- 
der expression about her mouth, and almost a seri- 
ous light in the usually saucy and defiant brown 
eyes. She had never admired that ruddy hair of 
hers—had been rather ashamed of it in fact—but 
since Dare’s coming she had looked at it critically 
more than once—soft, silky, straight and lustrous— 
wonderful hair had she only known it, and after 
every survey better reconciled to its uncompromis- 
ing hue. Dare had called it beautiful, and already 
Nora’s eyes saw through reflected light. 

She became conscious, are that another 
sound was mingling with the beating of the surf 
upon the shore, growing nearer and clearer, and she 
started up, looking out with eager, questioning 
eyes. Yes, there it wag without a doubt. A glit- 
tering equipage, draw by high-stepping bays in 
silver mounted harness, and a colored driver upon 
the box. Such magnificence quite dazzled Nora's 
unaccustomed eyes. She held her breath and look- 
ed again as the coachman, with a flourish and a 
sweep, drew up the carriage before the house not a 
dozen rods away. A man sprung down and hurried 
forward to meet Dare advancing over the sands. 
From her little upper window she watched the 


meeting. 

‘“* Dare, ay dear fellow! I wonder you're not 
ashamed of yourself after all the anxiety “roars 
managed to set astir. You're taking it deuced cool, 
too, so far as I have an opportunity of judging at 
first sight. What sort of account of yourself do 
you expect to give a certain fair divinity when you 
meet? Seriously, though, I’m agreeably disappoint- 
ed at finding you in such first-class trim, not at all 
like the wrecked and lonely mariner on the desert 
shore style I was expecting to find.” 

“Vivian! What in the name of wonder brought 

‘ou here? None the less glad to see you, my dear 

oy, but I’d as soon have expected to run across 
you atthe north pole. Come along in out of this 
sun and we'll have mutual explanations at leisure.” 

“First, how long is it going to take you to gather 
up your traps? I’m engaged to bring you back with 
me some time during the morning. You have some 
excessively anxious friends waiting your appear- 
ance at the hotel in Brewster, I assure you.” 

“Much obliged for their sudden interest then. 
As to traps, I’m not cumbered with that sort of 
material here. I could be ready in five minutes, 
and I'll drive back with you in the course of an 
hour, that is, supposing you have changes enough to 
supply me with a suitable outfit for the time. Truth 
to tell, I was beginning to weary a trifle at the mo- 
notony here.” 

“JT should think so,” dryly, with a glance at the 
bare coast and the low, dark dwelling. Then, paus- 
ing to speak to the coachman, disceting him to 
drive slowly up the shore and return in an hour, 
tke two strolled side by side into the cottage. 
Nora drew back from sight as they turned that 
way, but with all the doors and windows standing 
m e, every word floated up to her, clearly dis- 

net. 

‘Now, how did you come to find me out?’ Dare 
asked, drawing chairs for them both in. the cool, 
low room. “Got a weed about you? I haven't en- 
joyed the luxury of one for two days.” 

* And you appear to have stood it like an anchor- 
ite. Here, a prime one, I assure you. A rumor 
was brought into Barnstable by a party of fisher- 
men of a solitary voyager sl i somewhere in 
this direction, having sustained more or less dama- 
ges by the way, and reported to be lying ina more 
or less critical condition in some snch snuggery af 
this. I chanced to stumble across a member o! 
your original party, whose information regardinj! 

our latest whim seemed to point you out as tb 
uckless individual in question.” 

“* And, as usual, Rumor had the best, or the wort 
of it in this case. My little adventure was by 10 
means so desperate.” He recounted it briefly, 
omitting, however, any personal allusion to the lit- 
tle maiden, whose watchfulness had proved such 
an efficient aid to his rescue. ‘Here I have been 
ever since, in lazy enjoyment of the dolce far niente, 
my only reason for lingering, the sheer lack of energy 
to take myself ving} 

“Oh, blow that, 


are! As if anything ever drew 


you out of your way without a feminine mixed in 
the case. You may as well confess first as last. 
Who is the ‘she’ in this case, bound to suffer for 
your lordship’s amusement?” 

“On my word, you give me too great honor, Viv- 
ian.” Dare’s cool, drawling voice had an insincere 
sound to the ear of the listener above. ‘ You're 
entirely mistaken for once, at any rate.”’ 

“Oh, well, all I've got to say is that you ought to 
be labeled ‘dangerous’ before you’re let loose in 
unknown lands. But now, have you nothing what- 
ever to ask me? Have you no curiosity to learn 
who is so anxiously awaiting you in Brewster?” 

“ Really, begging your pardon, so far as I see, any 
one with a probable interest in me could have no 
possible business in Brewster. Go ahead; I’m quite 
willing to listen.” 

‘*What would the fair Miss Ferguson say to that. 
IT wonder? You might have some tremors in regard 
to making peace there. The lovely Augusta very 
properly concludes that she has something to for- 
give on this last score.” 

“You don’t mean—” Dare paused, but as the 
other made no show of helping him out, concluded 
—** that she is here?” 

“Nowhere else, my dear fellow. Consider such 
devotion! You treated her confoundedly shabby, 
too, After promising to meet her party at Newport 
a good three weeks ago, you break that contract to 
take up with a roistering bachelor party, leaving the 
coolest possible note of explanation behind, and it 
appears break there again, to end in landing your- 
self where I find you. That was your whim. Miss 
lerguson’s was to change her plans to embrace a 
visit to this unfashionable coast, terminus to be 
Barnstable and vicinity, but tidings of your disaster 
unfolded the pinions of aggrieved love, overruling 
every other consideration. I fell in with them at 
Newport, and of course was only too happy to be in- 
cluded.” 

‘*Kind of Miss Ferguson, and considering the case, 
it is hardly fair to keep that lady waiting longer than 
necessary for our advent,” 

Nora, who had heard with a vague understanding, 
moved softly from her place, and went down the 
rough stair which led from the loft, and into a little 
corner porch, where Dare found her when he came 
to seek, a moment later. 

“Ah, there you are, Nora, cherie,’ he began, in 
that familiar way of his. “‘ ’'m going rather sudden- 
ly, and if you'll be kind enough to give this to Han- 
nah, and tell her for me it doesn’t half pay the obli- 
gation I’m under— Why, Nora, child, what is it?” 

He stopped short as she turned her changed face 
upon him. 

* Oh, I know you're going away, Mr. Dare! You 
seemed very glad of the chance not many minutes 
ago, and it was only your lack of energy has detained 
you here so long. I've heard every word you've 
been saying in the last half-hour. I was up there”’— 
with a jerk of her head toward the loft—‘‘as you 
might have known if you'd only taken the trouble to 
think. Idon’t know asI have any call to be a go- 
between. See Hannah for yourself; it’s on your 
way direct enough. You'll astonish her with your 
mighty grandeur, too!” 


Her flushed, indignant face had an unpleasantly 


set look upon it. Dare was going and was glad to 
go}; it was only his ‘lack of energy” had kept him 
here, and she—eredulous heart!—had_ believed it 
something more. He had given ample cause for 
the belief, to her simple faith, He understood the 
case and devoted himself to pouring oil on the 
troubled waters. 

“Aren't you sorry I’m going away, then, Nora? I 
hoped you might be. ou didn’t eee I was 
j saving tn this abrupt fashion forever, did you? Ill 
be back sometime within a week—there’s the boat 
‘o be attended to, you know—and I'll bring the new 
magazines back with me. Now, will ir tell Han- 
ce hey how it is, or I'll see her myself, if you still 
prefer,’ 

“ That will be better,” Nora said, coolly, her ques- 
tioning eyes upon his face. ne them and 
turning away, she asked, abruptly: ‘“* Who is Miss 
Werzuson?” 

“ Miss Ferguson?” 

She flashed about in time to catch the amused 
quiver upon his lips. 

“Quite an old friend of mine; you mustn't let that 
tyvouble our friendship, though.” 

He held out his hand, and Nora gave him hers, a 
trifle reluctantly; then Dare went within again, 
softly whistling. Nora walked away, feeling that it 
was an imperfect peace between them, and turning 
an angle, found herself face to face with Dare’s 
friend. He lifted his hat, as she looked up into a 
face younger than Dare’s—a dark, handsome, 
heardless face, with dusky hair curling carelessly 
about the brow. 

“Tam taking the liberty to admire your flowers 
while waiting for my friend Dare, in there. They 
are yours—yes, I was sure of it.” 

“They do poorly in the soil here,” she answered, 
feeling it incumbent upon her to say something. 

‘Every blossom is all the more valuable for that. 
I know a lady who would give a round price for 
those opening rosebuds, to wear to the hop to-mor- 
row night. wouldn't answer for your keeping 
them if she had a sight.” 

: “Ts her name Miss Ferguson?’ Nora asked quick- 
y. 


““ Yes, her name is Miss Ferguson,” with a sharp 
glance at her; but with an inclination of her head 
she moved away. 

“I’ve discovered the secret you kept so close,” 
he said, as Dare joined him, a moment later. “‘ Nev- 
er tell me there’s not a feminine in the case, after 
that leonine-crowned little heroine.” 5 

“A little termagant,” laughed Dare, glancing af- 
ter the retreating form, crossing the sands in a di- 
rection to avoid the glittering carriage with its 
prancing steeds. 

And Nora, with her teeth set hard, was think- 
ing; 

BT gee this Miss Ferguson, I will, and I'l find 
out what she is to him.” 


CHAPTER II. 
MISS FERGUSON, 

A GREAT white building, with staring green blinds 
nnd long porches on either side, was the hotel where 
the Ferguson party were stopping. There was an 
uncomfortable glare about it, an atmosphere of 


THE TERRIBLE TRUTH. 


stifling heat reflected from its spotless walls. It 
was the middle of the hot summer afternoon, A lit- 


tle breeze came in from the bay, but not sufficient } 


to dissipate the sultriness of the day. 

Nora glanced up at the front of the tall building 
curiously, and at the few forms lingering about the 
porches, in no way awed or abashed by either. _ She 
went/up the steps and in at_the wide entrance; and 
then paused, irresolute and hesitating, not knowing 
which way to turn. Several gentlemen were pass- 
ing back and forth; once a waiter hurried by with- 
in a yard of her, and she took a step forward just 
too late to accost him; but no one gave a glance at 
the small figure in a dress of light print, sprigged 


with blue, broad hat, tied down with a blue ribbon, | 


and little covered basket swinging froin her arm. 
She would certainly speak to the next person who 
passed, she thought, and as a springy step came 
down the stair, put herself directly in. the comer’s 
way. 

“Why, bless me!” said a surprised voice. ‘* Dare’s 
little friend, is it not? Do you want to see him?” 

Tt was Dare’s visitor of the previous day, and 
Nora’s hesitancy disappeared at sight of a face not 
entirely strange. 

“*T want to see Miss Ferguson, Mr. Vivian. I don’t 
know who to ask, or where to go to find her, I’ve 
brought those flowers you said she might like to 
have, you know.” 

Nora half faltered under the amused glance of 


those dark, keen eyes, which seemed to see clearly | 
t | stroke, 


through the transparency of her errand. She fe. 
that she could haye hated him had he smiled then, 
but the firm, handsome mouth was grave as a dea- 
con's. 

“Oh, Miss Ferguson—yes!"’ He glanced about 
speculatively, and beckoned a form that was lean- 
ing over an upper banister, looking down. ‘That 
is Miss Ferguson’s maid. Here, Victorine, show 
this young lady up, and mind that she sees your 
mistress.’ 

He turned away with a nod, and if there 
was a smile on his lips now, Nora was none the 
wiser, 

The maid looked the trim little figure sharply 
over with a decidedly sour expression. 

“This way,’ she said, shortly, and led her up a 


flight and through a long, narrow passage, pausing | 
‘ 


with her hand upon a door-knob, ‘“ Miss Ferguson’s 
engaged now, and it would be as much as ay head's 
worth to interrupt her. Can’t you make the other 
one—the cousin—do? Shell see you right away, I 
haven't a doubt.” 

“Ttis Miss Ferguson I wish to see.” 

““Oh, well then, you'll have to wait, I s’pose, since 
Mr. pisiAD said it. In there, and I'll tell her pre- 
sently.’ 

Nora entered and the door closed after her noise- 
lessly, She found herself standing in a dimly-light- 
ed chamber, where every object was presented 
shadowy and indistinct. Soon her eyes accustomed 
themselves to the gloom, and she sat down on the 
nearest chair, studying the articles about her. It 
was the first time in her Jife she had been transport- 
ed into the charmed atmosphere of a lady’s dress- 
ing room, as the scattered paraphernalia declared 
this to be. There were combs and brushes and cut- 


glass bottles of perfumery upon one table, crumpled | 
flowers and ribbons and gloves and laces upon an- | 


other; robes. of silk and muslin spread over the 
chairs, and tiny rosetted slippers upon a stool, It 
took her some minutes to make all these things out. 
Another door standing ajar swayed under a waft 


of breeze and swung a trifle wider, letting ina slit | 
of bright light upon the carpet. It let in more—the | 


sound of voices from the adjoining room. Some- 
thing low and tender in a voice she knew, which 
brought Nora to her feet, with her breath stilled up- 
on her lips as she leaned forward to look through 
the narrow aperture, 

It was an intareetne, tableau presented to her 
sight. Dareon a sofa by the side of a lady, young 
and beautiful to Nora’s glance, but a haughty, re- 
pellent beauty, even to her inexperienced eye. 
yale, faded, undecided beauty, Dare could have told 
her, beside her own glowing, youthful style. But 
Nora, seeing the delicate complexion, the thin, aris- 
tocratic features, the blonde hair elaborately dressed 
onthe top of the haughty head, the long, slender 
white hand which Dare took in caressing fingers, 
felt, with a heart sinking like lead, what a difference 
must exist between this high-bred lady and the little 
rustic whose recollection could not carry her beyond 
the barren sands of Cape Cod, His manner would 
have told her of it had not her own quick intuition 
done so, He was tenderly deferential here, pathetic 
and pleading, where he had been assured, confident, 
daintily masterful with her, The lady’s face was 
coldly averted, though her hand lay quiescent be- 
neath his touch. 

“Tf you really cared for my good opinion, Mr. 
Dare,” the lady was saying, “you might have be- 
trayed greater respect for the arrangements, which 
were mutual, I. believe. The plans of the entire 
party were marred by the failure on your part.” 

“T almost despair explaining my motives satis- 
factorily. On my honor, it never occurred to me 
that such an insignificant individual as myself 
would ever be missed, or that a week or so could 
make any particular difference, I yielded to the so- 
licitations of my friend and took a run across to 
this bare coast. You know what the result was, my 
adventure, which scarcely deserves the name of 
Seeye, and the circumstances detaining me 
there.” 

“Finding very tolerable amusement making love 
to a fisherman's daughter, Vane Vivian said. Imust 
really applaud your taste, whatever I may think of 
your discretion and common sense, Mr. Dare.” 

het 4 cuttingly sarcastic was the lady’s tone, as 
bi! slender hand half-withdrew itself from his 
clasp. 

Only half-withdrew, and then lay passive, as he, 


understanding the nature of women, loosed the } 


touch of his own fingers. The truth, which no one 


knew better than Dare himself, was, that Miss Fer- | 


guson was as anxious to bridge over the misunder- 
standing as he could be, provided that her own un- 
questionable dignity was in no way compromised. 

“ What injustice you do me, Augusta!” His voice 
was plaintive in its reproach. ‘‘Ishould never 
think of doubting you on such small provoeation, 
You should know that I am never forgetful of the 
devotion which binds me to one object only-—your- 


| your tablets handy? I shall claim the 


really | 


3 


| self. You should trust me rather than Vivian's 
| chalf,”” 

It. was the very same tender tone Nora had heard 
addressed to herself numberless times before this. 
‘The same ardent, admiring look he had bestowed on 
her. She locked her fingers ina tight strain as she 
watched and listened. nder tho influence of look 
and. tone Miss Ferguson was gradually softening, 

“The fisherman's daughter was really handsome 


| in.a way, I believe Vane said,” she remarked care- 


lessly, a flush creeping into her cheeks under his - 
gaze. Well-bred indifference was not proof against! 
the vulgar vice of curiosity, intermixed, perhaps, 

with a little jealousy. 

“You misunderstood him, then; Vivian’s opinion 
reflected quite the other way. A wild little crea- 
ture; you would find no beauty, I assure you, in her 
freckles and red hair and oddities, though I admit 
she would make a picturesque figure a/a Watteau.”’ 

That was all she had ever been to him, then! A 
creature of freckles, red hair and oddities, with the 

vossibility of making a picturesque figure—and 
hose tender words and Jooks of his were no more 
for her than all the world besides; all these were 
for the fair, cold lady melting graciously before 
them, the one object of hisdevotion. What asimple 
little fool she must have seemed to him! and Nora’s 


| eyes flashed and her cheeks tingled with mortified, 


angry pride. 

Even simple little fools suffer for their folly, and 
Nora’s heart quivered and shrunk under this sore 
It was a moment before she heard anything 
more, then Dare was saying: 

“T will see you to-night, of course. Have you 
first dance, 
the redowa and the lanciers and the quadrille of 
course—"" 

“That will not do at all, Owen. You are marking 
every alternate dance; positively not more than 
three, or we shall be remarked.” 

“Why shouldn't we be?’ protested Dare, reck- 
lessly. ‘‘For my part, I am very wie igs, | to be re- 
marked in such excellent company.” The reconci- 
liation was growing perfect, very much to the satis- 
faction of the gentleman. 

Nora drew back into the gloom of the next room 
and played her side-piece to the scene very much 
after the fashion of a high tragedy romance, grit- 
ting her little teeth and thinking spitefully: 

‘* He'll see her to-night, and he'll dance with her 
—oh, yes!—and perhaps even think of the little 
creature of ‘freckles and red hair and oddities’ as 
compared with her, But, she sha’n’t have the 
chance of looking fair with my flowers—I’d eat 
them first.’ At which the outraged heroine of the 

resent romance emptied the fragrant contents of 
ber little basket upon the floor and trampled on 
them in ineffable disdain, but doing all so quietly 
that the two in the room beyond never suspected 
her presence there, 

Miss Ferguson was both perplexed and annoyed 
at finding the ruin there, two hours later. 

“Who could have done it?’ she asked. ‘Just 
what I wanted for my dress to-night. You were 
surely not so careless, Victorine!” 

Victorine, congratulating herself upon the unusual 
amiability of her mistress, which probably spared 
her ears a boxing on the mere suspicion, made 
haste to answer: 

“There was a young person here when you were 


| of seeing Mrs, Ferguson as I wanted her, 


engaged with Mr, Dare, who said she'd wait iietend 

sup- 
pose she’d tired of it when I looked in here and 
found her gone afterward." 

The odd conduct of the mysterious young person 
struck Miss Ferguson as something rather remark- 
able, and she mentioned it during one of the inter- 
vals of the dance that night to Dare, An uncom- 
fortable iaea occurred to him, the true one, but he 
was discreet enough to offer no suggestion. 

At that very hour, three miles away, Nora was 
looking out of the little square window of her attic 
into the starlit night, watching the lines of foam 
rollup and break upon the shore, her face set aud 
still and hard as only some painful experience will 
leave so young a face, 

Dare kept his word and came back within the 
week, maki a bargain with Jabez to return the 
boat he had hired forty miles away to its proper 
owner, and asking presently for Nora. Nora was 
not to be found, however. He left the books he had 
brought and went away, more disappointed than he 
was willing to confess to himself, 

“A civil-spoken gentleman if I ever see one, 
Nora,” said Hannah, that night. “He's woin' away 
with his friends to-morrow, and it’s not like we'll 
ever hev him here again.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
i ; * ree AND a Neg seam . b 

‘we glory of a mid-August day lay upon the earth. 
Fields of Tate golden erate all reed tos iia harvest 
waved in the sun. Others turned their brown stub- 
ble toward the sky, and invited flocks of chattering, 

noisy birds by their wealth of scattered grains. 
Nowhere was the splendor of that fervid summer 
month reflected more joyously than from the long 
reaches of Thornhurst. Keven had the rich old es- 
tate given back a better yield; never had the or- 
chards been more amply stocked with ruddy-cheeked 
golden-striped fruit; never had the vineyard upon 
| the hillside hung fuller of purpling, luscious clusters; 
never had the strips of woodland flung out such 
green, fresh banners at this season when the heat 
and the dust, the wear and tear, are so apt to reflect 
in tarnished blotches upon nature's gala-dress. 
Thornhurst mansion had put on a different aspect 
under the waving foliage, the masses of clambering 
vines, the wide, smooth lawn, the masses of shrub- 


bery and flower-garden stretching at its sides, A 
substantial red brick structure with many angles, 
with long, narrow windows overtopped by scrolls in 
white stone, with high, roomy chambers within, 
where all the brightness of sunshine, of glowing 
tints and rare adornments had been gathered to 
make perfect this well-based home. 

Thoroburst mansion had gone up in all its stateli- 
ness not a quarter of a century before, when its 
master, Colonel Seymour Vivian, brought his bride 
with him to the old estate lying in one of the fertile 
valleys of Western rel ae He was forty-five 
and she was barely eighteen. His was a soldierly 
figure, tall, straight, broad-shouldered and devp- 
chested, while she was a fairy little creature, ong of 


4 


those fragile, clinging, affectionate women, helpless 
as the tenderest of flowers, meant to be always well- 
sheltered and well-cared for, never fit to cope with 
the ills and woes of the world’s struggles. 

Yor all this seeming disparity no happier pair of 
lovers ever made of wedded life a lingering honey- 
moon. A brief honey-moon at the best. All peace 
and joy will sometimes prolong a life, but in this 
case they were el to save one. For two 
brief years Alice Vivian was mistress of Thornhurst 
mansion and queen of her husband’s heart; then she 
died, leaving another tiny life to grow into the void 
left behind. 

That was twenty-one years before, and Vane 
Vivian now was just of age, the idol of his father, 
for all there were sometimes tempestuous scenes be- 
tween them. 

Seymour Vivian, hot-headed and passionate all his 
life long, had grown irascible with advancing years. 
He had a great, generous heart within the straight 
towering frame that withstood time like some granc 
old oak grown rugged under the storms—a generous 
heart, but crusted in by obstinacy and long-indulged 
self-opinion, until now he stood with his faults and 
his foibles, a hot-tempered, hasty old man, whose 
“Ree were like tropic storms, flerce and short- 

ved. 

Something had gone amiss with him this bright 
August day. 

Thunder was on his brow, lightning in his eyes, 
and an ominous stillness in his aspect, the calm be- 
fore the storm, A quick, springy step approached, 
and Vane Vivian entered his father’s presence, his 
smooth, dark, boyish face, handsome and glowing as 
it had been not many weeks since on the sandy 
stretches of Cape Cod. He tossed the dark hair back 
from his forehead, dropped into a chair, and began 
a tattoo with his fingers upon a table beside him. 

“You sent for me, I believe, father?” 

“T sent for you, Vane.” The words coming from 
that enforced stillness of manner were like a dis- 
tant, warning growl, but Vane appeared delightful- 
ly unconscious of all cause for fear in the presence 
of the old lion. Colonel Vivian came to his feet, and 
carried his admirably-developed hight twice the 
length of the room with the heavy military tread 
which was a part of himself, apt emphasized. 
He had brought his title out of the Mexican war, 
where he had served with marked bravery and dis- 
tinction, but his soldierly bearing emanated from the 
strict discipline of West Point, long years before. 
He turned, stopped, and the storm burst in its fullest 


ry. 

“Yes, Isent for you, you dog! By the Lord, but it 
may be close upon the last time that I shall send for 
you, disobedient young scapegrace as you take pains 
to prove yourself. Do you see this, sirrah, and this, 
ani this? Do you know what they are? Duns com- 
ing from all points, debts of your contracting after 
the very handsome allowance I made you with the 
strict proviso that you were not to go into debt. 
Look at them! Gambling debts, betting losses, 
liquor bills, a score that would disgrace the most dis- 
sipated vove and gamester in existence. By the high 
heavens, you do well to carry it all with a free hand, 
but we'll see if there’s no check to such lavish indul- 

ence, 
: Vane sat with his head resting’ back upon the 
chair, his dark, glowing face in bold relief against the 
crimson upholstery, looking coolly indifferent as if 
he had the very least concern in all these charges. 

‘Well?’ he said, inquiringly, as the other paused. 

“Well! What have you to say for yourself, sir?” 
" “T? There seems no necessity to say any thing. 
The bills speak for themselves, it appears. You'll see 
them paid, of course.” 

“Tl see you hanged '’—his hand came down upon 
the table with a mighty crash, and a round oath 
completed the sentence, Colonel Vivian was very 
often both unreasoning and abusive in his wrath, 

“Ts that all you have to say, father? I promised 
to join Dare on an angling expedition this afternoon, 
High time I was off.” 

olonel Vivian’s righteous indignation was too in- 
tense for expression. He stamped across the floor 
once more, with a great effortswallowed his violence, 
turning a sternly angry face upon his son. 

“That is not all—not the worst if what I have 
heard be correct. Didn't I warn you against that 
villain Montrose? And I find you dangling after that 
girl of his in defiance of my express prohibition, 
and my revelations meant to_open your eyes to the 
tactics of the precious pair. You were there yester- 
day, not two hours after I had been speaking upon 
that very subject.” 

“Your information is eminently correct, sir. 
Really, you succeeded in arousing my curiosity re- 
garding such a dangerous piece of feminine duplici- 
ty, and I had never particularly observed the youn, 
lad in question. Finding myself near their ce 
called in for the express purpose of taking observa- 
tions, and I found Miss Montrose as fair a piece of 
dainty flesh and rich coloring as I'd care to see. It 
was rather a novel and enticing idea, that of roe 
such a superior person fling herself at my devo' 
head, but I saw enough to convince me that you 
may set your mind at rest on ¢hat score. However 
much I might be inclined to aspire there, it is very 
evident Miss Montrose has no thought of stooping to 
conquer. Deucedly telling on a rather good-looking 
young fellow’s vanity, but the truth nevertheless.” 

The purple, angry flush died slowly out of the colo- 
nel’s face. The first gust was generally the worst 
one with him, 

“It's their devilish subtlety in making things ap- 
earso, Vane. 1 know Walter Montrose, and I know 
hat he would move heaven and earth to get you in 

his clutches, to see his gipsy daughter installed here 
as mistress of Thornton. Seog! or quadroon, she 
might be either from her look. I tell you, Vane, all 
the rest would be a small offense at the side of your 
disobeying me there.” 

“Upon my word, father, it strikes me you are a 
trifle more earnest than the case demands. If it were 
reversed now, and Thornhurst rg oe on my tak- 
ing to Miss Montrose, you might be pardoned some 
tremors regarding the issue. T ever find myself in 
imminent danger from that A ra gi I promise to 
give you fair warning at the risk of disinheritance 
after the most approved er kpain Sat method. Just 
now it might be more to the purpose to give your 
lawyer instructions zeparene the liabilities repre- 
sented there. Luck took an odd turn, but it all comes 
into a man’s lifetime, I daresay.” 


Vane rose lazily and sauntered away as the colonel 
gave no sign of continuing the conversation. 

* As well look for oranges on crab-trees as expect 
old heads on young shoulders, I suppose,”’ muttered 
Colonel Vivian, knitting his bushy brows together. 
“ Every young man must sow his wild oats, and the 
devil fly away with the harvest!” 

A light of pride flashed into his eyes as he saw 
Vane, a few moments later, cross the lawn and join 
his friend at the furthest extremity. Despite his vari- 
able, passionate moods, it was a fond father’s heart 
a in his bosom—a heart in which the hand- 
some, dashing, reckless young fellow, was enshrined 
ina very wayward sort of blind idolatry. An idola- 
try which could overlook the grave faults brought to 
light and represented in those bills lying before him, 
but would have been relentless in crushing itself 
and him at any intimation of the danger he almost 
feared, the danger of the misalliance of his son with 
the daughter of Walter Montrose. After all it was 
not so much the contemplation of such a misal- 
liance as the possibility of certain lately formed plans 
of his own coming to naught, 

He drew a letter from his pocket which he had 
perused more than once since its receipt, upon the 
previous day. A letter written in a scrawling, ille- 
gible hand on thin blue rustling paper, which he 
spread wide and read once more. 


“ Rio Janeiro, Tune th, 1867. 
“CoLoNEL SEYMOUR VIVIAN: 

“*My dear old friend of younger and happier days, 
in this my hour of need I turn to you as the one per- 
son in the world to whom I can proffer my request, 
to whom I can trust a sacred charge. 

“Tam dying, Seymour, dying alone, with no more 
kindly face to watch me now, with no more kindly 
hands to close my eyes at last, than of the faithful 
native who has followed me in all my wanderings, 
these past ten years. Ah, well, let me not be un- 
grateful! There are few hearts so true as that of 
my Brod Kali 


7, 
ou were ‘fina enough once, when I was so hap- | 


py as to render you some slight service, to urge up- 
on me that if I ever should stand in need of friendly 
aid, be the return however great, that I should ap- 
ply first of all to you. The time has come, Seymour, 
when that long-past promise is sweetest solace toa 
dying man, 

“Perhaps you know that I married almost a score 
of years ago. My wife was always delicate, and 
failed constantly after our child was born, a little 
daughter, called for the mother—Lenore, At last, 
when the little one was scarcely two years old, my 
wife taking counsel from her physician’s solemn as- 
surances, and yielding to my own entreaties, con- 
sented to a separation from our child and accom- 
panied me upon a voyage in the hope of being re- 
stored to health. It was the last hope and a vain 
one. Lenore died on the voyage out, and I never 
since have set foot within the limits of the States. 

“T have wandered all over the world since that, 
cutting off 4% near and dear ties as the time went, 
and itis years now, since I have even heard from 
little Lenore. My heart reproaches me for my ne- 

lect. Is it asking toomuch of you, my friend, to 
ook after the welfare of my daughter? Will you be 
to her as the father she has never known?—kinder, 
nobler, more generous than I have ever been. 

“ Thave little enough to leave her. My sole earth- 
ly possessions are my personal effects which shall 

‘0 to Kalig, the poor pittance of a few hundred dol- 
lars I have managed to put by, some shares in 
diamond mines here in Brazil that have turned out 
all expense and no income, and a pension which 
dies with me. It is asking much, but I believe not 
more than you will cheerfully perform. 

‘Little Lenore was left nearly fourteen years ago 
with a couple named Cheswick, a fisherman and his 
wife, on the coast of Cape Cod, three miles north of 
Brewster. Lam writing this at weary intervals as I 
sit propped up in my bed. Tell my little girl for me 
that she is latest in her father’s thoughts. Heaven 
bless her and you, dearest and truest of friends, will 
be the last prayer of Epwin CARTERET.” 


Colonel Vivian folded and replaced the letter again, 
and sat lost in a sorrowful abstraction. 

“Poor Ned,” he thought, regretfully. ‘‘ Always a 
dreamer, always roving and unsettled, and much of 
the woman in his gentle nature, though always brave 
and firm enough where his friends were concerned. 
however it may have been with himself. A sad end 
for him—poor Ned!” 

Then Colonel Vivian’s thoughts turned to little 
Lenore, who was poor Ned’s dying charge, and he sat 
drawing fair lines of possibilities through the dim fu- 
ture, 

We never grow too old for castle-building and Col- 
onel Seymour Vivian set up a fair structure that day, 
not counting upon the chance of its tumbling in hope- 
less ruin about his ears some day—the too common 
ending of our Chateaua d’ Espagne. 


CHAPTER V. 


VENETIA. 

Owen Darr had come to Thornhurst at the solici- 

tation of his friend. He was a distant relative of 

these Vivians, so very distant that it would have been 

a difficult matter to have traced what degree of kin- 
dred blood flowed in his veins and theirs. 

He leaned over a side gate opening from the lawn 


gazing away across the long reaches of waving fields | 


and nodding woodlands, all to come down some day 


to this forty-second cousin, who had been graciously | 


pleased of late to make a favorite of him. Heappre- 
ciated the value of the favor quite sufficiently to cul- 
tivate it, for in the five years since his majority was 
the very small Denial which came to him 
melted by such imperceptible degrees that he 
himself could not have told how and when the last of 
it took wing. A very model young man to all out- 
ward seeming was Owen Dare. He was not dissipa- 
ted, he never gambled, he was choice of his language 
and of his actions as though morality itself were at 
the base of all he did. One exception perhaps might 
have been found in those numerous tions of his 
where more than one woman’s peace had been de- 
stroyed, but Dare acted in accordance with the sar- 


eastic sayin, rodied from Judge Taney’s famous 
decision—‘* Women have no rights men are bound 
to respect.’’ For all his fair character and id 


observances, Dare was cold-blooded and unprin- 
cipled at heart, peeararice to 
e worst of 


who, presenting an a 
which no one could lake exception; was 
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pee mentors to a hot-headed, reckless youth like 
ane Vivian, 

He swung the gate back as the latter joined him, 
and closed it after they had passed through. 

“T began to think the finny innocents were to go 
undisturbed to-day,” he said, relieving Vane ot a 

part of the tackle he had brought along. ‘‘ You are 
late.” 

“Had a little breeze with the colonel,” Vane re- 
marked composedly. ‘I expected something of the 
kind, and the gust wasn’t by = means so bad as it 
might have been, I say, Dare, I came near getting 
into difficulty regarding the incomparable, black- 
eyed Montrose.” 

“Ah?” Dare was noncomittal and apparently un- 
interested there. 

“He got wind of my call yesterday. I didn’t tell 
more than half the truth in giving the object of it. 
I wouldn't be guilty of such a flagrant breach of 
confidence as to repeat that my curiosity was to see 
the siren who has thrown such a potent spell of en- 
chantment about the conqueror. ‘Pon my word, old 
fellow, if Miss Ferguson gets an inkling of this affair 
I wouldn’t give much for your remaining chances. 
They stop here—the Fergusons do—as they pass 
through sometime about the last of the month. It’s 
undeniable, though one hates to say it about so 
much propriety, the fair Augusta is jealous as a 
Turk, and faith! I think I shouldn’t like to be her 
maid when our high lady’s temper is up. That affair 
of the little girl down on the coast nearly cooked 

our goose for you, and take my word for it this fol- 

lowing so soon would certainly be successful in com- 
pleting that very interesting culinary operation.” 

“T'm not aware that 1 should object in the least. 
Nothing but keen necessity ever drove me to put my 
head in that noose, as fo. very well know, not so far 
but it may be gracefully withdrawn, I’m thankful to 
recollect. I couldn't see my way clear by any other 
means when I fell in with Miss Ferguson's rather evi- 
dent expectations. The colonel'’s very generous of- 
fer has changed the phase of affairs since that. This 
prospect of a J the continent as traveling com- 
panion and useful attendant upon your august self 

ives me two whole years of grace Rags and who 
Fudes but the chance of a fortune with the flavor of 
old nobility about it which may cost Jess dearly than 
Miss Ferguson’s meager eighty thousand in hand,” 

‘Cool, by Jove! And meanwhile is the lovely Mon- 
trose doomed to languish alone? I wonder what you 
will do when there are no more worlds left to con- 
quer, Owen!” 

“Bmulate Alexander, and— Is that the fishing- 

‘ound? Trout it is then for the next three hours, 
et us hope.” 

The shy, speckled beauties held an adverse league 
it was made to appear. They very decidedly de- 
clined to be lured by charmingly-natural flies, or 
squirming, disgusting grubs, such as Dare resorted 
to. Vane, never a roy loving or patient disciple of 
Izaak Walton, strolled off, leaving his friend to grill 
under the August sun alone. However exemplary 
Dare’s patience may have been with an eye-witness 
at his elbow, it wore away soon after the other’s de- 
parture. 

He shouldered his rod and sauntered down stream, 
casting sharp glances on all sides of him as he went. 
He struck across the Thornhurst outlying fields 
presently, through a belt of cedars, to a narrow, 
solid gate set in a high, impenetrable hedge stretch- 
ing beyond. It yielded to his hand and he stepped 
within, cautious still and hugging the shadow of the 
deep hedge. It was a gloomy, overgrown garden 
into which he had come, and at a distance through 
the matted masses of shrubbery and vines he could 
see the gleam of a white dress, the vague outline of 
an advancing form. 

The figure came straight on to the spot where he 
stood. A figure Juno-like in its proportions, a face 
of the richest brunette type, olive complexion, pome- 
granate bloom, and wondrous dark eyes, lighting at 
sight of him, 

e put out his hand with one word: 

“Venetia!” 

“Owen! Oh, you should not have come again. 
You fill me with such dread and terror lest we should 
be discovered.” , 

‘Dread and terror with me by you, Venetia? Re- 
member it needs but one word of permission from 
you to put an end toit, 7am not afraid to face your 
stern, cruel father.” 

“Not cruel, Owen—at least not cruel to me. But 
he might be, he would be, if he knew how I have 
disobeyed him. 2 fear most for you, Owen. He 
would kill yo do believe. 

“T can vor orall believe in his perfect willingness 
to do it, my own dear. But for the deed in fact, gen- 
tlemen don’t nowadays pink their adversaries under 
the fifth rib, or set hired ruffians on the track to add 
another to the list of mysterious disappearances, and 
make game for the police corps. 

“You don’t know my father, Owen. You don’t 
know how terrible he is when his anger is aroused.” 
The girl shivered in the warm afternoon air, and 
cast a frightened glance toward the house half-con- 
cealed by the rank, neglected growth between, 

“T know myself, Venetia. now that no man on 
earth ever yet mastered me or thwarted me in any 
object; no man on earth ever shall, not even Walter 
Montrose—your father. Forget him for the tim 
my love; think only of me. I have told you what I wi 

ladly relinquish for you, the woman I might marry 
But could never love. I am going away, within an- 
other month, to be absent two long years. Venetia, 
can you refuse me the happiness I have plead for, 
for the holes oo PE us?” ae 

The great, soft dark eyes were steadily upon 
his face, so tenderly that Dare’s own bold tender 


ones—falsely tender eyes eer had been before this 
—wavered and were averted for the moment, but 
she did not answer in words, 


“Confound the innocence that will take no mean- 
ing but the s ht one, bounded by a wedding- 
ring, out of such ioned love-m: as mine 
has been,” he thought. “But, I love the bright 
siren all the more for it. I’ve never thw: 
in my life and I don’t to be now, by a wo- 
man, Mine she must be, mine she shall be, by fair 
means if I can’t get her by foul. But who would 
have expected so much prudery in that glowing 
type of tropical exuberance.” 

are, Whose cold heart had never throbbed out of 
time even in the heat of his most vivid flirtations, 
was desperately in earnest now. So desperately in 
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earnest that he was willing to put all his future at | sword swaying over your head, That may be mixing | cultivated serenity, This was rank heresy coming 


stake for the sake of these coming weeks. 

His eyes met hers again, pleading, eager, drawing 
an answering light from her very soul. 

“Can you hesitate to choose between us, Venetia 
—your father and me? He would sell you like a 
slave to the highest bidder. He has set his mark 
high; he aspires to Thornhurst and the hand of its 
heir. If he fail there he will not lack other opportu- 
nities, held in reserve. Which will you be, Venetia 
anes man’s slave, or my loved and loving 
wife?’ 

A richer glow swept into the rare dark face as she 
clasped her soft, thrilling hands upon his arm, 

“Can you ask, Owen—can you doubt? Yours, 
yas before all the world besides. But not now, 

wen—” shivering again, but not through any lack 
of trust in him—‘‘I would not dare to brave my 
ag anger now while his hopes are so firmly 

ed.’ 

He leaned forward and kissed her, and with that 
kiss put the seal of his possession upon this ‘ rare 
and radiant” creature who had enthralled him. 

“You need not, my own. You need not openly de- 
fy him until the time comes when I can openly claim 
and properly care for you. You know just how 
meager a lot mine promises to be, and you are will- 
ing to brave that for my sake, you who have been 
from your childhood impressed with the one aim—to 


marry rich.” 
“Tf you could know how I have hated the 
thought,” she interrupted him, passionately. “If 


ou could know howI have loathed myself, how I 
hove felt myself debased by having that one aim 
kept always before me! ou never will know. 
Owen, but you must, you s/all know what glory 
take in sampling over the unworthy aim to be your 
wife. Why, I have gained new respect for myself in 
knowing you to be so poor a man.’ 

* And you will, not deny me now, Venetia? You 
will be my wife now—at once? Think of these long 
two years! How can I endure to face all that time 
and think that the power of man might avail to part 
us. Marry me in secret, if you prefer it so—now, to- 
night. There is a train from the station here, at half- 
past nine! we can take that tothe town, ten miles 
up the line, go to a clergyman there, return at mid- 
neh and no one need be the wiser. Will you—to- 
night—my own?” 

“Owen, so soon! And I cannot. Oh, £0, gO 
quick! my father is coming. Oh, do go, Owen!’ 

She pushed him from her in her fright, but he 
caught her hands, holding them firmly. 

* Will you, Venetia, to-night? Promise or I shall 
stay here and face him.” 

“to-morrow night, then; I would be missed to- 
night. Go now, before he turns this way.” 

With a close pressure of her hands in his, one kiss 
upon her lips, he released her and was gone ina 
second more, 

“I would move heaven and earth rather than lose 
her now,” he thought, haning. long strides through 
the f ant cedarwood, wen Dare would have 
moved heaven and earth albeit to his own destruc- 
tion in a any aim on which he might 
set his selfish heart. 

His mind was stirred by some other element than 
unalloyed bliss as he passed over the distance to 
Thornhurst. He had won, but he had counted on 
that! He had won the radiant creature who had fired 
his slow blood in two short weeks as it had never 
been fired before, and scattered all the cautious sel- 
fishness of his entire life to the winds, And, having 
won, the difficulty of his own position obtruded it- 
self, but with no effect toward changing his inten- 
tions. He stood committed, to a certain degree, to 
Miss Ferguson—not committed beyond recall, but 
bound in all honor to define his relation toward her 
by the proposal he had all but made, and Dare was 
penouliena even in surface honor, He been as 
nearly committed perhaps fifty times before, but 
never under exactly similar circumstances, In this 
case the result was er pacredy ny by the lady only, 
but by the entire circle of their mutual friends; he 
had intended it himself, a little meee, up to this 
memorable visit to Thornhurst. He had been driven 
to it by keen necessity, as he expressed himself to 
Vane, and that eighty thousand in hand had present- 
ed itself as a last alternative, 

Some objective points there had been, and as Dare 
all his life had catered to his own fastidious habit 
he had shrunk back from a final proposal, He had 
passed over a half-dozen capital Seo aee, fairly 
running away from the last when Vane Vivian cut 
his sojourn short on the New England coast, asking 
him along to Thornhurst. And at Thornhurst an- 
other chance came to him unexpectedly. He had 
engaged himself on the spot when Colonel Vivian of- 
fered him a situation as traveling comnanion to his 
son. It was a sacrifice of course, but Miss Ferguson 
was two years older than himself, a trifle pas, and 
with the temper of a shrew, while the eighty thou- 
sand would be quite as safe and possibly as desir- 
able after the trans-Atlantic tour. 

Then into the complacent stream where he was 
drifting swept the fierce, strong current of the pas- 
sion which ¢ ed the stony heart of the man to 
one of living fire. He met Venetia Montrose! What 
now was the weighty ar; ent of that eighty thou- 
sand dollars, what the bonds of ney | honor, 
what the well-based ernectaans of Miss Augusta 
Ferguson and the host of mutual friends? No’ 7Y 
better than nothing; something to be swept aside 
by the force of his resistless will. 

Vane lifted himself from a pagan | osture under 
the skirting elms as Dare, still with that absorbed 
expression upon his face, crossed the lawn, ' 

r erepare to meet thy doom, oh, thou of brittle 
faith! Buckle on thy armor and gird thyself for the 
fight. The war-horse scents the battle from afar— 
what premonition hast thou, oh, valiant knight?” 

The other stopped, annoyed, as though some 
thought of his own had betrayed itself. 

“What gibbering nonsense possesses you now, 
Vivian? I’m surly as a famished bear, confounded- 
ly hot and uncomfortable at that, Inthe language 
of Captain Cuttle, just ‘sheer off,’’ will you, till I in- 
duct myself into fresh clothes end get a mouthful of 
some! to refresh the inner man. Trouting in 
August is a humbug, and your example more wise 
than I gave you credit for,”’ 

“Thanks, my It would be an ill-return 


for such erous 4) ¢ tion of my humble self to 
jeave you an appetite unimpaired with, Damocles's 


| 


| utes ago. 


similes, but the fact is that the Fergusons come on 
to-morrow, per telegram one hour and fifteen min- 

An addition to the party, & Mr. Sholto 
Norton Hayes, may be expected along, and a letter 
from Hilton in the mail dubs him the new string to 
the fair Augusta’s bow. Look out for your laurels, 
Dare, is all the advice I have to offer. 

“August trouting may be a humbug,’’ mused 
Vane, lapsing back to his former attitude, and watch- 
ing the other pass with half-shut, lazy eyes, “* but 
I’m mistaken if your August recreation, my dear 
fellow, isn’t a more dainty species of angling. It’s 
noconcern of mine to interfere, however, in spite of 
the colonel’s nervousness. 


CHAPTER VI. 
INTO THE DARKNESS. 

Dare kept himself close, all of the following day, 
until the dressing bell clashed its warning through 
the great house. The Fergusons had come during 
the morning. The party comprised, as leading spirit, 
the fair Augusta herself; as matron and chaperone a 
fair, timid little woman, with unvarying sweetness 
of disposition and not the slightest force of charac- 
ter, the wife of a cousin who was Augusta’s nominal 
guardian, though she had passed by seven full years 
the age when a guardian’s care may be legally dis- 
pensed with. Besides, there were two young ladies. 
just blossoming into pares Met rama insipic 
young misses enough; a masculine Ferguson, not the 
cousin but another, one degree removed, ae - 
able, weak-voice@ with a flax-colored mustache, 
which engrossed half his time, the thin, fair features 
that characterized the family, who divided his lan- 
guid devotion with charming impartiality between 
the two young debutantes. And the new addition 
snee the young men left the coast, Mr. Sholto Nor- 

on Hayes. 

The ergusons were connected with the Vivians in 
about the same remote degee which linked them 
with Dare, and the change in their plans bringing 
them to Thornhurst full two weeks earlier than indi- 
cated by the Sr Ge programme was due entirely to 
the leading spirit. After years of aimless and in- 
different drifting, Augusta’s aspirations were fixed. 
She had never married, for the simplest of all rea- 
sons—no eligible person had ever asked her to mar- 
ry. The eighty thousand had drawn her numerous 
admirers, it is true. It had been no secret in these 
later years that Miss hal Nip wanted a husband, 
but Miss Ferguson had set her mark high, after her 
own peculiar views, and her frigid hauteur was un- 
melting toward the common crowd who flocked about 
her. iss Ferguson had money and she wanted a 
husband, but she wanted a husband of elegant style, 
a fair share of good looks, and unlimited devotion, 
She had found her beau ideal in Dare. He had been 
very attentive during this season past, but he had 
fought shy of the eg aed issue, and if Dare had 
been desperate Miss Ferguson was no less so in ref- 
erence to the end, Some rumor of the proposed Eu- 
ropean poncarn was wafted back to her, and in hot 
haste she had followed him up, determined that this 
next week at Thornhurst should decide their fates. 
Mr. Sholto Norton ae bod had attached himself in the 
very nick of time to become a weapon in the fair 
lady’s hands. She who had never bent from her ice- 
berg severity, unless indeed to Dare, now stooped to 
conquer. She smiled mild encouragement upon Mr. 
Hayes, and took him in her train, and swept said 
train off to Thornhurst in greater haste than her own 
rather particular sense of propriety was willing to 
approve. But it was one of those great issues requir- 
ing great measures; for the only time in her life Miss 
Ferguson forfeited her regard for les convenances and 
proved herself equal to the occasion, 

Dare roused himself to make his usual careful toi- 
let, and went down, half an hour later,when a second, 
loudly-clan; cleft the brooding quiet. The 

uiet changed to a small Babel as the four ladies made 
their appearance in a body, and the gentlemen fol- 
lowing close, the whole party went into dinner—a 
flightier, more superficial party it is safe to conjec- 
ture than had made merry in the high, wide dining- 
hall since the last annual visit of the Fergusons to 
Thornhurst. 

Colonel Vivian was a eee host, and there was 
no flagging of the general enjoyment as the various 
courses were discussed. 

Long, slanting shadows crept in over the lawn, and 
the last of the sun-rays glinted back from the win- 
dows and bi ed the walls of the stately mansion. 
Miss Ferguson and her young lady friends were 

rouped picturesquely upon the lawn, the former si- 

ent, the latter animatedly discussing the relative 
merits of the two young gentlemen, Owen Dare and 
Vane Vivian, as the gentlemen themselves followed 
SO spec: that if a deduction had been drawn in- 
volving the comparative attractions of wine and 
ladies, it must have reflected strongly to the favor of 
the latter, 

Colonel Vivian alone lingered, and Sholto Hayes 
was detained in the drawing-room by Mrs, Ferguson, 
The other three passed out through the wide open 
windows, and by chance rather than design Miss Au- 
gusta found herself alone with Dare, with the lawn 
stretching between them and other companions, 
strolling side by side at_the edge of the fish-pond, 
which was one of Colonel Vivian's especial cares. 

The sun was quite down Mow and the purple tints 
of twilight fast succeeding. The distant voices min- 

led with the faint rustling of leaves borne upon the 

reeze, Here was solitude, romantic surroundin, 

and the witching hour which is prone to delude, The 
fair Augusta's heart beat perceptibly faster, a flat 
contradiction to an assertion which had once been 
made that she had no more heart than a salamander. 
Had she maneuvered for itshe could not have brought 
about a more auspicious combination of circum- 
stances. The question was would Dare take advan- 

e of the od lay ee She led the conversation 
with artful references to his own expected absence 
aes a ugne. if aad 

‘** Yes, e sal olently suppri a yawn, 
“two years do look rather long at aait "The voyage 
will be a bore, and doing the continent something te- 
dious, I haven’t a doubt. But to a mortal who has 
no aspirations for the future it’s about one whether 
the months drag through here in the States, or in 
China, or Hindoostan, to say nothing of the inter- 
vening localities. For my part I don’t know that 
I e a picayune for the difference.” 


enin 
Misa Ierguson was startled—shacked out of her 


from Dare whose looks if not his speech had de- 
clared before now the absolute misery of existing 
out of her presence. Every man must have some 
aspiration, Certainly he, brilliant and talented— 
with a confiding glance—had some hope which he 
was cherishing? 


Dare remained sublimely unconscious of the soft 
imputation. Was he blind, willfully blind? Did he 
never intend to speak at all? A sullen glow of anger 
and injured pride rose up within the long-expectant, 


long-enduring breast. onder in the distance came 
Sholto Hayes, released from his unwelcome deten- 
tion, tamblins the gloomy grounds evidently in 
search of them. J/e would speak gladly enough on 


half the encouragement she had given Dare. They 
were lost in the dense shadow from the line of elms 
stretching away at one side, but the first edge of the 
rising moon was just visible above the horizon, and 


very soon the lawn would be one flood of silvery 
light. Dare’s quick eye had detected the advancing 
figure. 

a Of course I'll be superseded,” he said, in that 
plaintive accent which gave no intimation of how 
welcome the prospect was to him, “It's what we 
all have to expect in this world, where transition 
comes 80 easy—where to be ‘off with the old love 
and on with the new,’ every quarter or so seems to 
be the expected result, and quite the proper thing 
todo. Well, I don’t bear any malice, Miss Fergu- 
son, in token of which shall I call yonder wandering. 
disconsolate spirit to us? Or shall we go forw 
and meet him?” 

This was fairly turning the tables upon Miss Au- 
gusta, at the outset. It was wielding her weapon in 
reserve as an object of offense. She had meant 
Sholto Hayes as awarning to him of how easily 
the prize might be lost, and here be was_ taking 
his own defeat as a matter of course, from the very 
start! 

“As you please, 
marked emphasis. 
see the moon rise?” 

“ And have you taking cold in this damp atmos- 
vhere? How careless of me not to have observed be- 

ore, that you were without a shawl. I wouldn't 
ask to be pardoned if I were capable of detaining 
you under such circumstances.” 

The moon came up with a bound at that the great 
white harvest-moon, and Hayes, espying them, hur- 
ried in that direction as they turned trom the vicini- 
ty of the fish-pond. 

“Tve been looking for you everywhere,” he said, 
coming UB. breathless. “Some of the colonel'’s 
neighbors have happened in, and Mrs. Ferguson is 
going to give us some of her exquisite waltz-music; 
they have cleared out the back parlor, and every- 
body is wanted who can appreciate the situation, as 
you can, Miss Augusta.” 

Miss Augusta lingered, turning to Dare: 

“You are coming, of course?" 

“Well, no, I believe not. I’m not an ardent de- 
votee of Terpsichore at the best. Just now Lhavea 
fancy for a stroll under; the moon and stars with a 
cheroot for a companion.” 

Releasing Miss Perguson’s fair hand from beneath 
his arm, and gt igre her with his own impres- 
sive gallantry to the other’s charge, he eauunfored 
away into the shade of the elms and was lost to 
their view. The lady’s face was at its haughtiest, the 
iceberg was at its most frigid stateliness, as she 
walked back toward the mansion at the side of Shol- 
to Norton Hayes. She was justly incensed at this 
sudden change in Dare. She had the right to expect 
more and better from him, It was faintly dawning 
to her mind—most unwelcome knowledge—that he 
had been trifling with her as she had known him to 
trifle with others while she believed him yet true in 
heart to her. 

If Dare had been wantonly passing opportunitie 
the more honest if less ardent lover at her side ha 
vainly sought such. He was a rather innocent, 
rather well-meaning young man. The eighty thou- 
sand was full as gliitering a bait to hiseyes as it had 
been to Owen Dare, but he had the adyantage on his 
side of honestly meaning to fulfill the part of a good 
husband, should he succeed in winning, He was 
not handsome—a chief objection in Miss Merguson's 
sight. He was tall and thin and sallow, with sandy 
hair and a retreating forehead and a large mouth, 
altogether a very neutral sort of young man at 
thirty-two. He was not assured, and he did not 
overestimate his chances, and it was the desperate 
idea that he might lose by being last which brought 
his courage up to the point of speaking now, and 
would have done the same at any previous period of 
these last two weeks. 

He pleaded his cause in hesitating, ungraceful sen- 
tences, but with an earnestness of candor which ap- 
pealed to Miss Pergubat.4 nueriewed heart, 

“T was wanting to wy, this back at the coast,” he 
said, in conclusion, “I made up my mind to have it 
over and know what to expect, and I’ve told you 
now, awkwardly enough, I’m afraid, but I'm only 
wanting to show you in fact that I mean all I'vé said 
about making you as good a husband as the most of 
men do make. I'll take it as agreat honor if you can 
say ‘ Yes,’ and I'll not forget how little deserving of 
such a boon I am.” 

She knew that he was sincere in that and in his ad- 
miration for her... She had style, and beauty of a sort, 
and eighty thousand dollars, and she could add eon- 
siderably to his happiness through all these things, 
Whether she would was a question which had es- 
ca his mind, except in the first instance of his 
gaining her. He could not have chosen a better mo- 
ment to plead his suit. Her pride was outraged; she 
had been badly treated, and she never could endure 
the mortification of having it bruited about that Dare 
had jilted her atlast, He took ber hand and shesuf- 
fered it to lie cold, limp, passive in his own. 

He brought a ring out of his left vest-pocket, bung- 


lingly. 

er t it in the hope of this time,"’ he said, and it 
sparkled on her finger under the silvery moon almost 
before she knew. She drew her hand away and be- 
gan to remove it, mp hip be little confusedly: 

“You have taken me by surprise, Mr. Hayes, I—I 
must have a little time to think of this. If you like, 
TH consider it and give you an answer a week from 
now.’ 

Some vague lin; ering of the old expectation, the 
tenacity of stra ay ope which will not peacefully 
give up the g! after it has been struc ae 
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Mr, Dare,” she returned, with 
““Or—shall we not stay here and 


blow, caused her to stipulate for that week they were 
to remain at Thornhurst. 
that moment well as she knew after the week had 
passed that her answer would be “ Yes.” 


Mr. Sholto Norton Hayes, however, had been suf- | 


ficiently uncertain to receive this much concession 
thankfully. 

“Won't you wear the ring?” he asked, humbly and 
entreatingly. ‘‘You can give it back to me, you 
know, if you can’t make up your mind to take me 
along. It would cut me deucedly though, to have it 
come to that.” 

They went back to the company afterward, keep- 
ing their secret between themselves. There were 
music and dancing and conversation and enjoyment 
until half-past eleven that night, at the mansion, but 
up to the moment when the last guest departed, the 
house closed and the inmates retired to rest, Dare 
had not putin an appearance. Evidently the moon 
and the stars and his cheroot had brought absorbing 
influences to bear upon him. 

Another had watched the great round white har- 
vest-moon come up with its sudden bound. A dark- 
robed form shrinking in the gloom of her unlighted 
chamber her hot blood thrilled by the terror and de- 
light of this time beating in burning flushes to her 
cheeks, herself all ready for her flight with the man 
she loved. The long, ¢ rage ng minutes were slowly 
told. Eight o’clock struck; then the quarter, and 
the half-hour, and at last nine! 

A door opened from her room, and a half-dozen 
steps led down to the ground. She let herself noise- 
lessly out, listening at every step, and stood still 
with the gloom of the tangled, overgrown garden 
stretching before her, the home and the heart whose 
light and hope she had been until now at her back. 
Did no secret warning then whisper her to turn from 
her purpose while there was yet time? Did no 

thought of the stern old man whose love for her was 
only equaled by his pride and his stiff, inflexible will, 
awake some remorseful tenderness which migh: 
prompt her yet to put this great temptation aside? 
Regret and remorse there may have been, but no 
thought of wavering, no wish to turn back; instead 
a flerce, unconquerable desire to leave the frowning, 
dark outlines of the house behind her. 

She darted away through the masses of thick foli- 
age, and reaching the gate in the hedge, let hersel? 
through, locking if after her, She waited there 
breathless, her swift, heavy heart-beats almost suffo- 
cating her, until a light cantious step traversed the 
woodland, and Dare stood before her. 

He gathered her in his arms, holding her close, 
and whispering sweet words of affection and pro- 
mise. Only for a moment and then he hurried her 
away. 

Their walk was a long, swift and almost a silent 
one, There were scarcely two minutes to spare 
when they reached the station. Dare rushed into 
the building, secured tickets, and was back at her 
side in halfthe time. There were no other passen- 
gers from the little station, and there was no delay 
of a jostling, scurrying crowd. A door was thrown 

, back, he put out his hand, assisting her into the car, 
satdown by her side, slouching his hat low down 
‘over his eyes, and turning his face to the shadow 
against the improbable chance of interested eyes 
finding him out. 

Then, with a shriek, a series of jerks and starts, 
the train was under way again, agreat, black, writh- 
ing thing with hosts of fiery eyes rushing out from 
the little station through the calm, clear, moonlit 
night. But the two within were rushing into a night 
of blackness, of pain and misery and horror which 
neither could foresee. 


CHAPTER VII. 
FROM THE OLD LIFE TO THE NEW, 

Tue bright August days went swiftly at Thorn- 
hurst. The month went out and September came 
in, and the time flew faster as the date of parting 
came near, 

The fervid August heats were over on the sandy 
flats of Cape Cod. Life there never much changed 
all the summer through, and Nora chafed under the 
monotony as she never had done before. Before 
this she had been a careless, joyous child, giving lit- 
tle of real earnest thought to her future, dreaming 
some vague, misty dreams, indeed, all rose-tinged, 
golden gloried, as the [bright, blithe spirit could con- 

ure. She had been content rowing her own little 
oat out upon the bay, singing the simple songs she 
had learned at the top of her clear young voice, tend- 
ing her flowers or wandering the shore, and evading 
on every poscible occasion her share of the house- 
hold duties prescribed by Hannah. Nora never hail 
taken kindly to domestic tasks. She hated the sight 
of a needle and deliberately walked over the broom 
when it was left in her way as a test of her order. 
But all this was changed of late. She lost her pleas- 
ure in the old boisterous sports. She went quietly 
about her tasks, fulfilling fhem in a most indifferent 
we it must be confessed. 
he child was coming round, Hannah said. She'd 
bea comfort and blessin’ to them yet, Jabez and 
her, in their old age. Not but Nora had proved her- 
self a comfort and a blessing to them thus far, but 
she had been something of a thorn in the flesh as 
well—at ouce the tribulation and the delight of 
their lives. 

It was all changed, and Nora felt that she had 
grown old inthis one August past. She had lost 
something which had made her life all joy and sun- 
shine before; she had lost the freshness of her un- 
limited faith in mankind. Do not suppose that she 
was pining in secret, wearing her heart out because 

1 of Dare. ¢ had hurt her cruelly, he had struck 
home to her sensitive heart the first keen pang it 
had ever known, but she had seen him in his true 
unworthy light, and she never could have cared for 
him again, never, if she had even known how much 
more real earnestness had been in his words to her 
than in the protestations she had heard him make 
as she stood concealed in Miss Ferguson’s dressing- 
room at the Brewster Hotel. She doubted it she 
had cared for him very much after all, but he had 
hurt her—cruelly, willfully—all the same, 

It was the very last day of August that Jabez came 
home from the town with a lagging, heavy step un- 
like himself, and a solemn countenance which 
aroused all Haunah’s fears of fever or kindred calam- 
ity, and sent her in search of boneset aud penny- 
royal before he was fairly in the house. 


“Do you feel down like, Jawezy” she queried, 


In her heart she knew at | 
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anxiously. “Be there a something a-hammerin’ in 

your head, or like a buzz-saw a-spinnin’? Hain't you 

dry and hot, and weak in your legs, and ndivy 

some?” 

ne abez shook his head dolorously, with a glance at 
ora, 

“°Tain't anything of that sort, old woman. "Tain’t 
much of anything but that I’m thunderin’ hungry 
and tired in the bargain. Here’s the mag’zine for 
you, Nory; I reckon you’d been hoppin’ ef I'd come 
without i .” 

Nora took it, very tempting with its fresh wrapper 
and uncut leaves, and took herself speedily away to 
one of her favorite outdoor haunts. Then Jabez, 
very grave still, stopped Hannah as she was bustling 
about making preparation for the evening meal. 

“We're a-goin’ to lose Nory, mother,” he said. 
Hannah looked at him, startled, speechless. She had 
expected this once, thought it to be inevitable. But 
80 ay, years had gone by with no note of warning, 
she had let herself sink into a false security, think- 
ing Nora would never be claimed. She sat down in 
the wooden rocker, her wrinkled face turning gray 
as she waited his explanation, 

Slowly Jabez brought a letter up from the depths 
of his capacious pocket. He unfolded it with the 
great horny hands that trembled, and looked help- 
lessly across at Hannah, a lump of which he was 
ashamed rising up in his throat. 

“Read it for yourself; mebbe you'd better,” and 
he passed it over. ‘I spelled it out down there to 
the office. Nory’s father is deag, Hannah—died 
*way off in furrin parts, and she’s left to a friend o° 
his’n that’s comin’ for her, Read it out loud ef you 
kin; you’re quicker to make out words than I be, 
and ‘pears to me I hain’t got quite all the sense of 


She lifted the letter and read it in a voice which 
was broken and uncertain. It was from Colonel 
Vivian, imparting the dying charge which had 
come to him from Edwin Carteret, and announcing 
his intention of coming for Nora soon. They might 
expect him on the tenth of September, and a check 
was inclosed to provide any immediate necessaries 
she might need for her journey. A kind, considerate 
letter, alluding in a general way to his plans for the 
pi He would take her for a short visit to Thorn- 
1urst, then she was to be sent to boarding-school for 
two years; she was to be educated to the position 
which was rightfully hers, and he would fill to her the 
part of a father she had never known. There was 
Also a little note inclosed to her. 

They sat still together after Hannah had ceased 
to read, The blow had fallen which they had 
Roped might never fall. Nora was lost to them 

Nora, the bright little creature who for fourteen 
oy. Nora was to be 
been; she would for- 


years had been their greatest 
made a lady as her mother h 


| get them with the fine friends who would come to 


her—but no! Nora was not ungrateful. There was 
comfort in the thought that she would never quite 
forget the faithful, humble old pair who had loved 
her as their very own. It was a sorrow come 
upon them too deep for words just at first, and 
when Nora came in as the sun went down, she found 
them sitting together still. 

The solemn stillness, and their changed, grave 
faces startled her. She met their eyes turned to her 
with quick apprehension. 

“What is the matter, Hannah—is Jabez sick? Has 
any thing happened?” 

Hannah looked at Jabez; he made her a sign to 
answer. 

“Something has happened, Nora—something con- 
cerning you. You're a-goin’ away from us, deary. 
Read the letter, child; it'll tell you better’n I can.” 

Hannah choked back a sob as she handed over the 
letter and its inclosure. Nora, startled, and not yet 
comprehending, crossed to the open pernctihn the red 
glow of the fading sunset lighting the slight shape and 
glorifying that silky mass of floating hair. She read 
the letter through first, then glanced at the note ad- 
dressed in her name—the name she scarcely knew, 
which had a strangely unfamiliar sound as she re- 
peated it—* Miss Lenore Carteret." It was in sub- 
stance not much different from the other, and trans- 
mitted her father’s tender message. She stood 
there, watching the rosy light fade out of the sky, 
not speaking and not moving until a tremulous sigh 
from Hannah reached her ear. She was at her side 
in a moment, herarms about the old woman’s neck, 
her fresh lips pressed against the withered cheek. 

“Dear old Hannah, darling mammy, you'll be 
sorry to have ine go, I know. T've been’a trouble to 
you; I’ve teased you and been bad to you; I’m sorry, 
sorry, now, that [ didnt try to do better, Hannah. 
You don’t blame me for being glad of this, do you? 
T can’t help it if it’s wrong, and I'll always love you 
and Jabez just the same. it will be so splendid to go 
to school, to grow accomplished and refined. There, 
don’t cry, nursie—don’t!" Nora’s own tears were 
flowing, an odd combination of happiness over the 
prospect opening before her and of sympathy in the 
sorrow of these old friends. Jabez put out his hand 
to stroke the soft bright hair with his horny palm, 
and darkness settled down over the three. 

On the morning of the tenth day after that another 
equipage drew up before the fisherman’s cottage, no 
less imposing in its magnificence than one which had 
sable. zled Nora’s a scarcely six weeks before. 
But Nora was not dazzled now. She stood in the lit- 
tle porch, a slender figure in the soft, gray traveling- 
dress she was to wear that day, for Hannah had 
thought it best she should not go into mourning for 
a sorrow which she scarcely recognized as belonging 
to her. Her father was dead, but the Colonel Vivian 
of her note of ten days ago occupied his piace in her 
thoughts. , 

She watched the erect, soldierly form as he advan- 
ced toward her, her heart fluttering, her breath 
short, but a moment later she laid her hand in his 
and looked up into the grand, kindly, rugged old 
face with frank, fearless brown eyes, quite composed 
and quite lady-like notwithstanding the fourteen 
years of her life passed upon this dreary, barren 
coast in care of a rude fisherman and his wife. 

Colonel Vivian, looking keenly at her from beneath 
his shaggy, snow-white brows, noting her unaffected 
grace and simple assurance of manner, decided that 
peed was a worthy daughter of his friend, Edwin Car- 

ret. 

There was not much to be said, now that the 
colonel had come, Nora’s one little trunk was pack- 
ed and waiting; her hat, with its floating vail like 
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silver mist, lay upon the table with the little dark 
gloves beside it. There was nothing more but tosay 
good-by to the couple who had been to her the only 
parents she had ever known. 

Colonel Vivian looked at his watch, told Nora if 
she did not detain him above ten minutes they 
would reach Brewster to catch the noon train, and 
with a few words to Jabez ahd Hannah strolled down 
to the shore. He had all of a man’s horror of scenes, 
and did not come back until the last moment, when 
Nora came out tothe carriage clinging fast to the 
hand of her old nurse, choking back a sob with the 
stern determination that she would not ery, and 
breaking down at the very last. Her new guardian 
hurried ber into the carriage at that, the last good- 
by was waved, and they rolled away smoothly over 
the sands of the shore. 

Impulsive as her nature was, Nora was not demon- 
strative. She shed some quiet tears behind the 
misty silver vail, thinking of the sad house and 
mourning hearts she had left, but youth is never 
very long depressed. Her tears soon ceased to flow, 
and. she glanced wouey at her guardian, sitting, a 
straight, commanding figure, at her side. Very 
wisely he had left her to herself at first. Afterward 
during their journey he devoted himself gradually to 
drawing her out, studying her nature, enjoying her 
surprise and delight over the novelties of travel and 
the sights which were commonplace to him. 

They went by way of New York, stopping over a 
day and a night in the great metropolis. Colonel 
Vivian had a niece there, a handsome, cultivated 
woman and a recognized leader of fashion, doomed 
to seclusion this season by a death in her husband's 
family. This lady was drawn into immediate ser- 
vice hy the colonel. Nora must have numerous 
expensive additions to her outfit. Wasn’t there 
some place where woman’s gear was turned out 
ready-made, and couldn’t she just take the responsi- 
bility into her own hand of selecting such things as 
might be needed? Mrs. Grahame at first demurred. 
It was a task which would require a week's time to 
properly execute, but yielded after a little urging 
and a small blast from the irate colonel, “just to 
please her dear uncle,” and compressed the week’s 
work into one long forenoon. 

On the fourth day, the afternoon train rumbling 
into Thornhurst station, deposited them, two weary, 
dusty trayelers. The home carriage was there 
awaiting them, a wide, luxurious vehicle with state- 
ly steeds and silver trappings. but Nora had grown 
accustomed to fine things by this, and sunk hack 
complacently amid the soft crimson cushions, 

“This is Thornhurst proper, my dear,” said Colo- 
nel Vivian, as the carriage turned aside from the 
highway. ‘‘ Yonder is the house—you can Scareely 
see it yet. Welcome home to Thornhurst, Lenore.” 

Nora roused herself, looking about with a vivid in- 
terest in the surroundings of this new home, 

“Ts that the mansion, Colonel Vivian?” There 
was an accent of disappointment in her tones. She 
saw the building quite plainly, a dark, irregular 
structure, not large, with an air of neglect and de- 
cay about it. The colonel’s brows contracted as he 
followed the direction of her gaze. 

“Not that, Nora. I would pull that old rookery 
down fast enough if Ihad control of it. Unfortunate- 
ly it stands just outside the line of my jurisdiction, 

hat place is occupied by a Mr. Walter Montrose, 
an Englishman by birth and education, a Souther- 
ner by long residence, and not much credit either to 
England or the South through such a representa- 
tive. It was one of the evil effects of the war to 
drive him into our neighborhood here, as surly, dis- 
agreeable a man as I ever care to meet. ere is 
ay home and yours to be for the future.” 

hey swept a curve and came into full view of 
Thornhurst, of the stately mansion gleaming a fair 
sight in the afternoon sunlight, the wide lawn 
stretching in front, the gardens melting into or- 
chards, the orchards into groves away at the back. 
Nora c ae her hands and gazed in speechless de- 
light, and Colonel Vivian was satisfied. A couple of 
masculine forms strolled out from ‘the shade of the 
elms as the carriage followed the winding drive 
which skirted the lawn, 

“Who are those?’ asked Nora, quickly. 

“Those? The one tom right is my son, the other 
a friend of his, Mr. Owen Dare. Don't look go blank 
at the prospect of meeting gentlemen, my dear, 
You'll not be inflicted with their society very long, 
as they leave together for Europe to-morrow.” He 
sprung from the carriage as it drew up at the door, 
handing her out with courtly gallantry. 

“Once more welcome to Thornhurst, my child. 
See, that is my housekeeper at the head of the 
steps. My ward, Miss Carteret, of whom I told 
you, Mrs. Ford. Miss Carteret will prefer bein 
shown to her own room at once. Try to get a goo 


long rest before dinner, my dear.” 
The two young men coming leisurely up had but 
an imperfect glimpse of the little gray-clad figure as 


it vanished within doors. 
“ Hopes laid waste,” said Vane, in mock resigna- 
tion, ‘Ah, well! we can exist till dinner, I dare- 


sa’ mae 
Por reasons of his own, Colonel Vivian had given 
only the briefest explanation of his sudden journey. 
Vane had remarked his untimely absence a little 
be ie Ge 

“T sho *t have supposed the colonel would have 
put himself willingly out of the Att up to the very 
eve of our departure,” he had said to Dare. “ This 
ward business might have waited for all I can see, 
aoa it’s probable the colonel knows what he is 
about.” 

The colonel did know what he was about, and it 
wee not his cue to give Vane cause for a suspicion 
yet. 

There was a tap at Nora’s door, followed by the 
entrance of a rosy-cheeked, apple-faced girl, possi- 
bly two years her senior, just as the dressing-bell 
clanged through the still house. 

“I'm Martha, the parlor-maid, if you please, Miss 
Carteret, and the colonel says Tm’ to wait on you 
while you're here. You're to be made to look your 
handsomest to-night, if you please, miss, and feave 
everything tome. You needn't be afraid; I m used 
to waiting on the ladies when they’re here. Miss 
Ferguson would as soon have me as her own maid, 
any time. Have you the key to your trunk, miss— 
this one?’ singling the larger with a glance, the one 
“ ete @ finery procured in 
sto! 


ew York was. 
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Nora produced the key, asking, indifferently: 

“Miss Ferguson?’ Is she here now?” 

“Oh, dear, no, and the more thanks! Gone close 
upon three weeks ago. A precious one she is to wait 
on-—" and there Martha went down upon her knees 
and into the contents of the trunk. 

“Will I do?’ Nora asked, shyly, as she floated 
down where her guardian awaited her at the foot of 
the stairs, half an hour later. 

** Couldn't be better,” he assured her, with an ap- 
proving glance of his keen eyes, and on his arm she 
floated further into the drawing-room, and the pres- 
ence of the two young gentlemen waiting there. She 
was allin white, with blue ribbons in her hair, but 
the dress was the finest of Indian muslins, embroid- 
ered and ruffled, the ribbons the very best gros 
grain. 
we Miss Carteret, Mr. Vane Vivian, my only son. 
Mr. Dare, my ward, Miss Carteret.” 

There was a malicious gleam in Nora's eyes, as she 
observed the surprise of both, the disconcerted air, 
quickly suppressed, of one. They acknowledged 
the introduction in due form, Vane with that amused, 

provoking smile, telegraphing a glance at Dare 
find the colonel’s unsuspicious back. Nora was 
thoroughly self-possessed. She chatted with her 
guaraien all through the dinner hour, responded 
reely to Vane, passing a casual remark once or 
twice with Dare, but never once betraying the slight- 
est previous knowledge of either. 

“A thoroughbred, if ever I saw one,’’ thought 
Vane, with a thrill of dawning admiration. ‘“‘Turn- 
ing the tables on Dare with a vengeance, too; a fair 
return for his treatmentof her. Odd that sie should 
be the colonel’s ward,” 

Dare, amazed and bewildered at first, soon under- 
stood the case better. He recalled Hannah's story— 
her assertion, which had passed for little or nothing 
with him then, that Nora came ofa higher degree. 

How fair she looked, how sweet, how tantalizing 
in her utter indifference, admirably assumed, as he 
felt it must be. He was not giving her credit for 
having penetrated to his depth, or overcoming her 
own tolly. Already the security of possession had 
taken the edge off Dare’s sion for the glowing 
Southern beauty, for whom he had burst all bounds 
ofprudence. He turned even more than his old ad- 
miration and recognition of glorious possibilities to 
this fair, childlike vision. 

‘How have you taken me by surprise, Nora," he 
found an occasion to_ whisper, just before they 
parted that night. ‘‘Is it possible that late pros- 

erity has obliterated your recollection. of old 
Piends? I cansearcely reconcile the Miss Carteret 
of this evening with my little Nora of the coast.” 

“One and the same person nevertheless, Mr. 
Dare, but never ‘your little Nora,’ let me observe. 
And { should not su ga you would have any diffi- 
culty in reconciling yi ne two. A creature of oddities, 
freckles and red hairis not very apt to change per- 
sonality all in a twinkling.” 

“The deuce!’’ thought Dare, as she walked away. 
“Twas right in my conjecture, then. It was she who 
occupied the dressing-room that day.” 

“*A charming little creature, don’t you agree with 
me, Vane?”’ asked the colonel after she had taken 
leave of them for the night. 

Whatever Vane’s private opinion may have been, 
itwas no habit of his to commit himself very de- 
finitely. 

“Well, now, that might be a little too sweeping 
an assertion,’ he answered, lazily. ‘ Modified a 
trifle in style and without that flaming mane, Miss 
Carteret would be rather tolerable, I fancy. Red hair 
always was my pet aversion, you know.’ 

Unlucky speech! How far from uttering it would 
Vane have been had he known that Nora, lingerin, 
on the wide stairway, had heard the question anc 
stooped low, waiting to catch his answer. She wait- 
ed for nothing more, but went on to her room, 
closing the door with unwonted vehemence after 
her. 

“He, too,”’ she said, bitterly. ‘‘And I was really 
almost liking him.” 

The morrow broke the little household band. The 
great house was very still after the two young men 
were gone. A gloom seemed to rest upon it, in ee 
of the lovely September weather, of the rich har- 
vests being gathered in, of the mellowing fruit, and 
ripening grapes, and lack of all apparent care to 
weigh upon its master—a gloom which deepened 
after a little time when Nora too was gone. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A SLIGHT ACCIDENT. 

Ocrosrr had dropped upon Thornhurst when we 
see it again, The harvests were all in, the fruit all 
gathered from the orchards, except here and there 
where some frost-defying specimens clung to the 
boughs, from which the leaves were fast Topping 
in red and yellow drifts soon to turn sere and be 
scattered to the four winds; the vineyard was a 
brown blot against the hillside, with nothing left to 
indicate the purple wealth which had loaded it down 
so short a time before. Dahlias lifted their blasted 
heads in the Thornhurst gardens, and every wind 
sent the leaves flying from the line of elms over the 
whole wide lawn. . 

Thornhurst has grown two years older since we 
saw it last. The mansion is open after being closed 
half through the summer time. Colonel Vivian is 
but barely home again, with his ward and a visitor, 
in the house which has been orderly and still for two 
dragging years. The colonel had gone for Nora 
when the school term closed, late in June, and they 
had passed the summer together among the moun- 
tains and at the sea-shore, with a flying trip to 
Niagara and another up the Hudson, but everywhere 
carefully eschewing the resorts of fashion and the 
votaries thronging them until at last they took New- 
port in their way, accord! to a previous agreement 
of the colonel, and brough 
hurst Mrs. Sholto Norton Hayes. 

Nora could not quite let the summer slip by with- 
out paying a visit to the little cottage and her old 
friends upon the coast, She went there from New- 

rt alone at her own request. She left the train at 

rewster, and walked across the sands to the little 
brown cottage which was hallowed in her thoughts 
yet as “‘*home.” So little change was apparent there 
it might have been no longer ago than yesterday she 
had gone away. The boat she had so often rowed 
was rocking by its stake at the beach. Her rose- 
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growth, and the rough trellis Jabez had made for 
her showed signs of age, propped up on either side 
toenable it to withstand the sea-breezes. Hannah 
sat in the wooden rocker as the slight figure grown 
taller came in through the open door—sat and look- 
edat her for one second, as she might have looked 
at any stranger, then, with her hand upon the chair, 
she rose up trembling, as two soft arms circled her 
neck, two fresh lips were pressed to her withered old 
cheek, 

“Nora! Js is it my own little Nora again?” And 
that first incredulous ery expressed the real change 
which had taken place, as Nora found it in the week 
she stayed. The little brown house was just the 
same, but it was no longer home. The snows may 
have lain a little thicker on the two old heads, but a 
constraint had come between them and the nursling 
who had , eatife up beneath their care, It was not 
that they had changed. Nora had grown away from 
them, separated by more than the absence of two 
years. She had found her own sphere, and never 
again could she have found even the counterfeit of 
content in this humble life. Her guardian came for 
her when the week was ended, and going without 
regret, Jabez and Hannah felt that at no time, in all 
the two years, had she been further from them than 
in this week past. It had been no fault of Nora's 
throughout. She had been as affectionate as ever 
before; she had tried to appear unchanged, and it 
was no fault of theirs that the romping, willful child 
they had loved was lost to them in this graceful girl, 
educated and refined, a lady now of whom they 
stood almost in awe. Nora, truly, but never again 
their Nora, 

The three were alone at Thornhurst, Colonel 
Vivian, Nora, and Mrs, Sholto Norton Hayes. The 
latter had been brought along to play propriety for 
a few days’ time to the colonel’s ward. Air. Wane 
Vivian and his companion Owen Dare were expect- 
ed home daily now. Colonel Vivian’s pride was 
self-centered, and it would have seemed like no 
home-coming had he received his son and heir any- 
where except at Thornhurst, The whole party 
would leave very soon afterward. The colonel had 
accepted the urgent invitation of his niece, Mrs. 
Grahame, in behalf of himself and Nora, who was 
to be brought out iuto metropolitan society early in 
the season eres that lady's kindness. The young 
gentlemen would take apartments within easy dis- 
tance, and they would return with accessions 
to their number for the Christmas holidays at 
Thornhurst, 

It was four days after their arrival that the re- 
turned travelers were welcomed home. Nora was 
in the drawing-room, while Mrs. Sholto Hayes was 
not more than half through with the mysteries of 
her afternoon toilet, all alone, when the faint fra- 
fer of a cigar penetrated to her, and a minute 
ater one of the masculine forms she had supposed 
safely stowed away above stairs, stepped in through 
an open window, humming in an undertone, but 
sto ing short at the sight of her. 

cs 'y, [ beg pardon, but—had TI not ought to 
know that face? Surely this is Miss Carteret, my 
father’s ward. I had really overlooked the proba- 
bility of seeing you here. Now that I have seen you, 
aren't you going to shake hands and make friends, 
and give me welcome?” 

He stood before her, changed by these two years, 
grown older, matured in face and fignre, the hand- 
somest man she had ever seen. The smooth dark 
face was petty by a mustache now, the rich glow 
had faded from the pale olive skin, the eyes seemed 
larger, deeper, darker than she remembered them, 
and Nora could not know that this interesting pal- 
lor and somewhat hollow eyes were the results of 
constant dissipation of the most reckless kind. He 
had Rotgotten her very existence—he might as well 
have said it in plain words as in that disguise. She 
understood it, and a little bitterness she had cher- 
ished against ‘him since their last meeting found ex- 
pression, 

She gave her hand in the briefest of touches, and 
drew back a step to the window, through which he 
had tape 

“Of course you are welcome, Mr. Vivian. The 
coloneland Mrs. Hayes have talked of nothing but 
your coming for the last four days. For myself "— 
with a half pause, and a saucy upward glance—"I 
confess to a disappointment. had not expected to 
be quite forgotten. Red hair Lay an especial 
aversion of yours, I thought my ‘flaming mane’ 
would have served to keep you in some sort of re- 
collection, though not a flattering one.” 

“Not like red hair?—well, as a poe thing, no! 
But I hope I was never ilty of the monstrosity of 
such a hint in regard to your hair, Miss Carteret. 
I'm willing to avow my mistake and it an exception, 
if I were, Red is an expressive color you know, 
Miss Carteret; its language is love. ray don’t 
make me miserable, and it emblematic of a different 
sentiment in our case.” 

Nora resented the careless, familiar address, just 
the same he had used toward her two years ago upon 
the coast, and she a young lady, now of his own stand- 
ing, lacking his ae of fortune it is true, but 
knowing herself as clever and as pretty as girls of her 
age brought up in the circumstances she had but 
lately found were apt to be. 

“T prefer honest hate to the pretension of love, at 
any time, Mr. Vivian—not that either is to be ap- 
prehended in our case of course.” She flushed 
quickly in expectation of the amused smile she re- 
membered of old, but the face looking down upon 
her was very grave—so grave that she did not quite 
trust to it, 

“And meantime, that is meant as a warning to 
me. I thank you for that much, at least, Miss Car- 
teret, and devoutly echo your wish that neither ex- 
tremity need apply to us.” 

It was on her tongue’s end to correct him; she had 
not wished it, but checked herself just in time, and 
wondered if he had purposely made his mistake. 

“Dare’s little friend has improved, that’s a fact,” 
Vane was thinking, lazily; ‘“‘ but she seems afflicted 
with the same in ity of disposition still which he 
attributed to her then. ‘A little termagant’ he 
dubbed her, I remember.’ 

She certainly had never looked fairer than as she 
stood here, the slender, lithe form cut against the 
glowing October tints without, the fair, sweet face 
no longer marred by tan and freckles and exposure 
to all sorts of weather, the “flaming mane” not 


bush was earefully tended; it had put out a lenger | loosely flowing now, but banded in a waving chignon 
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on the very top of the graceful head. She was ina 
carriage-dress of rich blue, a color and tint exquis- 
itely suited to her, and she held a pork-pie hat with 
blue plume and a pair of buff driving gloves in her 
hand. She settled the former jauntily upon her 
chignon, and began to draw on the latter, as a rus- 
us in the far distance heralded the approach of Mrs. 
ayes, 

“You came in here for coolness and solitude, I 
presume, Mr. Vivian, and you shall be left to en- 
joyment of the same very soon. I am going to 
drive Mrs, Hayes through some of the lovely lanes 
and byways I have been racing through these four 
days past.” 

“ And Treally expect nothing better than a broken 
neck or limb, Miss Carteret is so remarkably reck- 
less in whatever she does. I positively almost 
regret having promised to go at all.” Mrs, Hayes 
herself spoke from the doorway languidly, as though 
the prospect of broken neck or limbs were nothing 
compared with the exertion of speaking at all. She 
had passed greetings with Vane and his friend upon 
their arrival, having lingered below in her most 
charming morning neglige for the express purpose. 

“Really, I should like nothing better than to calm 
your apprehensions by relieving Miss Carteret if she 
would permit, only I am scarcely in proper trim. If 
T could trust you ladies to overlook the fact and take 
me as I am—" 

“Don’t think of such a thing! I would not per- 
mit you or any one—unless it were the colonel him- 
self—to take my dainty Frisk and Flight in hand. 
New-comers to the stable since you were here, Mr. 
Vivian, that my guardian has devoted to my exclu- 
sive use. Mrs, Hayes need not have the slightest 
fear; if I am remarkably reckless in all I do, [am 
also remarkably correct.” 

Mis Carteret’s assertion was in imminent danger 
of being disproved before the drive was over. ‘She 
had taken the sweep of the carriage-road, handling 
the ribbons in an approved style to elicit the admi- 
ration of the colonel, himself a skilled horseman 
and no less skillful driver, as he stood watching; so 
out of sight through the long avenue leading to the 
gates, But oh, what an exhilarating breeze it was 
sweeping up from the valley! How the rape trees 
hung out their crimson-and-gold banners, glistening 
under the afternoon sun; how the woods rustle¢ 
and whispered in all the changing tints which the 
first few frosts of autumn iar 4 Like any ardent 
lover of nature and novice in the art of driving, 
Nora’s vigilance very soon relaxed. The brown 
eyes wandered away more frequently from the 
crisping turf of the lane under the feet of Frisk 
and Plight, eliciting weary monosyllables of assent 
Sotigh rs. Sholto Hayes through her own rapturous 

e t. : 

But from the poetry to the reality of autumn in- 
fluences came the swift transition. A sharp, dash- 
ing rain of a week before had washed a rut into a 
gully, and Nora’s unheeding eyes just then were 
watching a flock of migrating birds that sailed 
screaming over their heads. There was a great jolt, 
a toppling of the little basket carriage sideways, ani 
Nora came back to a sudden sense of her duty, 
bracing herself and drawing the lines tight in upon 
the wi ting ponies, All might have gone well even 
then but for Mrs, Sholto Norton Hayes. That lady, 
roused from her customary languor, went through 
the invariable programme followed by weak-nerved 
persons under similar circumstances — screamed 
shrilly and caught at the reins. 

“ Sit still,” cried Nora to her. ‘Hold fast to the 
seat and don’t dare think of sg ec Ae 

But the other's movement had turned the ponies’ 
heads, and in a moment more one wheel lay in the 
rut, and the carriage went down, tumbling Mrs. 
Sholto Hayes unceremoniously to the ground, but 
most fortunately Frisk and Flight stood still at their 
mistress’s word. 

“You are not hurt in the least, Mrs. Hayes,” said 
Nora, decidedly. ‘‘Do get up, please, and go to the 
house we see proder ‘or assistance, There, my 
beauties! you did nobly, but I am afraid to leave you 
with that wreck at your heels.” 

Mrs. Hayes, however, sat upon the ground, sigh- 
ing dolorously, declaring herself too faint and crush- 
ed to move. ‘Nora felt very much like flying at her, 
giving her a shaking and setting her upon her feet, 

ut was proceeding to tie her docile charges to the 
fence, when a young lady emerged from the cedar 
grove at a little distance and approached them. 

“Ts any one injured?” she asked—“ this lady?” 

“Ts not hurt in the least,"’ returned Nora, shortly. 
“Mrs, Hayes, if you only wil! get up, you may dis- 
cover the fact for yourself. The question is, how is 
this mishap to be remedied?” 

“Tf you ladies will come with me—the horses may 
be left now, I think—my father and a man upon the 

Jace will see what can be done. It is but a little 

istance there.” 

She pointed to the house to which Nora had referred 
where its outlines were darkly defined through wild, 
untrimmed foliage. The same house she had taken 
for Thornhurst mansion on the occasion of her first 
coming there, as she recalled when they approached 
it. 

“What a very beautiful face the young lady has, 
and how queenly she is! I wonder if she can be 
the daughter of that Mr, Montrose my guardian 
seemed to so heartily dislike?” Nora mused, 

She was assured of it a moment later. A tall, thin, 
elderly man, with hard but not unhandsome face, 
appeared in the doorway—Mr. Walter Montrose. 

is features were regular, his lips thin and com- 
pressed, his forehead slightly receding, his eyes 
eeey. blue and keen, his dark hair scarcely touched 
with age. 

“The ladies from Thornhurst, papa,” said their 

guide. “They have met with an accident; their 
carriage broke down in the lane. I told them you 
would see if there was any repairing it for their re- 
turn,"’ 
“The ladies from Thornhurst!"" Mr. Walter Mon- 
trose gave thema keen glance, “Then this young 
lady is Colonel Vivian's ward? If the accident prove 
no serious one, I must rejoice that it brought us this 
honor. Have you become acquainted with my 
daughter, s 

“Carteret. And I know that this is Miss Mon- 
trose.” Nora gave her hand frankly, and then in- 
troduced Mrs. Hayes in due form. 

The accident proved simple enough, A defective 
nut had given way, but a substitute wos fornd, and 
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in a very few moments the carriage stood in readi- 
ness for their use. : 

“We only stay a few days at Thornhurst,” said 
Nora, as they took their departure. “ But I do hope 
I may have the pleegas of seeing you again, Miss 
Montrose. May come again?” 

“Tf you like,” anda pleased smile illumined the 
dark, beautiful face. Nora would have liked to add 
an invitation for Miss Montrose to visit her at Thorn- 
hurst, but felt she was not at liberty to do so with- 
out first consulting Colonel Vivian. 

{ ‘“‘How imprudent to have associated so freely 

| with those people,” reproved Mrs. Sholto Norton 
Hayes, who had been unyielding as the emblem of 
frigidity itself, during their homeward drive. “ They 
are low, ordinary persons from all appearances.” 

““T never saw & more perfect lady,’ Nora averred. 
“and Mr. Montrose quite as much a gentleman. I 
think I never saw more lovely eyes.” 4 

“Tt is an appara ou must not neglect, Vene- 
tia,” said Mr. Walter Montrose, watching the little 
basket-carriage as it rolled away. “‘ Girl friendships 
are easily cultivated always, and this one will secure 
you an entrance to Thornhurst.”” : 

A bitter smile played over the rare, full lips. 

“Did you_ observe how careful she was not to ask 
me there? She knew us, and of course knows Colo- 
nel Vivian’s hearty dislike. I do not see that Thorn- 
hurst is nearer than before.” 

“You must make it nearer,” he said, in the quiet, 
decisive tone from which she knew there was no 
appeal. “You must make it nearer! Haughty, 
purse-proud, over bearing people though they be, 
you are equal to them now, you may be far above 
them one day, though that is a meager hope. At 
any rate, never forget what blue-blood runs in your 
veins, and hold your own with them as you have the 
right. You can win your own way if you like, 
and as you must like, after the first. Yes, you. must 
turn this to account and get admitted to Thornhurst, 
Venetia.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE FIRST SHADOW. 


‘THERE was no moon but the stars shone out bright- 
ly through the frosty still air. The lights from the 
mansion had gone out one by one; the gloomy 
house just without the Thornhurst domain had been 
wrapped in unbroken slumber for two hours or 
more, It was close upon midnight, and the whole 
countryside was brooded over by the silence which 
the midnight hour should bring. 

As silent as the unmoving objects about, as much 
a part of the aye A nigit as they, was the dim shape 
waiting without the closed gate in the high dense 
hedge. She had waited there an hour, the same 

atient, silent form, It was the second night she 

d been at the tryst,and the fear of ie i earn 
ment for the second time was chilling to her heart. 

“He will not come,” she thought, drawing the 
dark mantle she wore closer about her, And at the 
moment her quick ear caught the crackle of the 
crisp grass under a footstep advancing through the 
wo nd, She stood still, no evidence of eager- 
ness breaking through the composure she had en- 
forced, but for all that there was a force of passion 
which might most have astonished the man who 
was coming, firmly as he believed in her devotion to 
him. He was there in a moment, his arm about her, 
his voice tender as it had been two years before, 
butin that very first moment of their esate J a 
vague revelation of the change in him struck her 
coldly. It may have been theinfluence of her disap- 

ointment before, it may have been that wonderful 
fituition which is a subtler, truer power in woman 
than the more occult processes of reasoning are to 


man. 

“Waithful to the trust, my Venetia! I almost 
doubted finding you here at this late hour, and now 
you do not seem rejoiced to seeme as I hoped you 
might be. How have I offended, Venetia?’ 

She had drawn a little away from his circling 
arm; she had let him kiss her forehead but did not 
offer her lips. 

“T was here to a much later hour last night, 
Owen. And you have not written to me for months. 
Is it wonderful that your tardiness and your negli- 

ence should link as evidence that you have regret- 

d our hasty step of two years ago?” 

“That you should doubt me, Venetia! That I 
should be called to account before ever I receive a 
welcome! Is that your love for me, my own? The 
trust between us should be so perfect as never to 
admit doubt, don’t you know that?” 

There was plaintive reproach in Owen Dare’s tone, 
that indirect shifting of blame from his own should- 
ers, Which had seldom failed in his dealings with wo- 
mankind before this, Women and dogs are the 
more faithful the more they are misused, but to 
make the rule good in either case there must be per- 
fect mastery, and however madly she had loved 
him, might still love him, Owen Dare never saw one 
moment of his life that he was this woman’s mas- 


ter, 

“T know there should be wo el ga for 
such a trust,Owen. I know we should contribute 
equal) to bulla up ne ae Bats pore 5 pre 
anything of the past I am willing to bury it dead as 
teed h ithad never been!” 

“This passion-flower! This the warm-hearted, 
ardent gink who promised me so truly when I saw 
her last—Venetia, I don’t know you in the cold- 
blooded creature talking in such a style—speaking 
of burying the past which is not even resurrected to 
our own knowledge.”’ 

“You forget that [number self-command among 

‘my other accomplishments, and I have had long 
months to brood over the probable causes of your 
silence and apparent forgetfulness of me; and your 
failure to come to me soon as you were here has not 
been reassuring.” , 

“ My neglect was too faithful exercise of the cau- 
tion which bia yourself were most earnest in urging 
me to employ. I was fearful of addressing you too 
often, I trembled with every letter, lest it should 
fail into wrong hands. And last night, the first at 
Thornhurst, my absence would have been remarked, 
possibly suspicion aroused.” 

“Then you are not changed, Owen? Are you 
sure, very sure, you have not been won away from 
me?’ 

He detected the wistfulness, the willingness to re- 
¢eeive kis cssurance in the perfect fa..2 Le Ld ox. 


pected from her at the first, and the assurances 
were not lacking. 

“You must promise never to doubt again, Venetia, 
never even if circumstances should make it appear 
that you have cause.” 

“T did not doubt as it was. I never could unless I 
knew you false, and then—” 

** And then, ay darling?” 

“Only what I said a moment ago. You need 
never have anything to fear at my hands. If you 
ever do regret, from that moment you are free as 
the wind from any claim of mine. I only ask that 
you shall be honest with me, that you shall never 
deceive me; that you shall tell me frankly if such a 
change ever should come.” 

* And how solemn you grow over it, asif it were 
the most likely thing in the world! Suppose now 
that dolorous view you are taking should come about 
how long_before you would be an avenger upon the 
track, a Nemesis not to be turned aside? If I could 
prove so weak as to be false to you, you would hate 
ine as See, as ge loved me once.’ 

““T never should, Owen—loving once I could never 
hate. I can imagine no wrong so deep that I should 
ever wish to injure you. _ I would die myself rather 
than bring harm on any I ever loved.” 

“You never shall be tempted by me, at least, 
Venetia. How we are wasting the precious moments 
of this precious interview in discussing a possibility 
which is not even the remotest possibility in our 
case. May I light a cigar to ward off this chill, or is 
my respected father-in-law not supposed to be so 
soundly sleeping but such sacrilegious odor so near 
ne sanctified ground bears the chance of rousing 

m? 

“There is no danger.” 

“Thanks.” He struck a light, and the momentary 
blaze showed Mr, Dare’s serene eyes looking upon 
her with a fond glance that went straight to Venetia’s 
heart, If she had doubted before this in spite of her- 
self she did so no longer now. ‘See here, love,” his 
tone was very excessively tender as he possessed 
himself of both her hands, ‘‘ whatever may come up 
after this—we are so uncertainly situated there’s no 
telling what might arise, you know—never forget 
that you are my own loyal-wife, tor better or worse; 
never let yourself suppose that_I can forget it. i 
only ask you to believe in me. If you have a mis- 
giving let me prove it false until the time when there 
can be no chance for misgivings, when I can go to 
your father and claim you for my own, and show a 
record not wholly unworthy such a boon. Is it a 
bargain, my wife?” 

“YT don’t think I would wish to live if I ever could 
lose trust in you, Owen.” How perfect her faith 
had grown, how beautiful, how dear to her heart 
just then! A few more minutes flew, Mr. Dare’s 
cigar burnt close under the tip of his handsome nose 
aud he tossed it down, tramping the glowing end out 
as it gleamed wickedly in the frost-spangled grass. 

“Tl come to-morrow night if it’s for no more than 
a moment or so, and again the next, and after that 
we'll probably be off again. I’ve formed hope through 
this connection of mine with the Vivians. It isn’t 
beyond possibility that I may be settled at Thorn- 
hurst yet as & permanency.” 

““And that reminds me—I was almost forgetting— 
1 want you to get me introduced at Thornhurst, 
Owen. ‘There is no reason why I shouldn't be ad- 
mitted on equal footing with other young ladies of 
the neighborhood who visit there. You can bring it 
about in some way, I am sure.” 

“Tt is out of the question,’’ asserted Mr. Dare, a 
little startled, and quite decided. ‘What put that 
notion in your head, my dear? The colonel, you 
know, has some sort of preposterous prejudice 
against your father, which also includes you, and 
even if that objection were out of the way, the liber- 
ty would not_be permissible to a mere guest as I am 
at present, I wish I could oblige you, Venetia, but 
it’s not possible, you see.” 

be out of the 


“Then make it possible! It may 
question for you to introduce me there, of course I 
know that, but you can bring the result about 
through some other source. There is your friend, 
Mr, Vane Vivian, could manage it, or one of the 
ladies possibly.” 

**T don’t know; it would be a hard matter if done. 
Tt couldn't be much advantage as the family stay 
there so short a time.” 

“ But they come back for the Christmas festivities 
which may extend for an indefinite period, It was 
my father’s desire first and it is my wish now, be~ 
cause, Owen, it will bring me nearer to you.”’. 

It was by no means Mr. Owen Dare’s wish. It was 
the furthest from his wish in fact, though he did not 
say soin words. He promised a little vaguely to see 
what he could do; there was a eee farewell; 
then the gate closed after her and he strolled away 
through the cedar grove, looking up at the calm 
wer ough the interstices and reflecting as he 
went. 

“More liberal than I ever thought she could be,” 
his thoughts ran, ‘‘ And Venetia means eyery word 
she says! I'd lay my head to it, if I were to go back 
on her now, she’d never peach or givea sign.” Mr. 
Dare’s punctilious expression was not always held to 
strict account in his own self-communings. ‘‘ Not 
that I mean to do it, of course not, but it was a rash 
move to entangle myseif completely asI did. Idon’t 
regret it and I don't expect to. There is Mrs, Sholto 
Norton Hayes and the eighty-thousand I might have 
had—really I am inclined to return thanks for my 
deliverance. I don’t know that I’d absolutely change 
matters if I had the power now, but by some means 
I must bluff Venetia off from her notion about Thorn- 
hurst. That wouldn’t suit, by any means.” 

As he made his way toward the mansion rising in 
black outlines against the hill and sky, another face 
rose up in his mind side by side with the dark, beau- 
tiful one which had so lately looked oe. upon 
him under the starlight—Nora’s face as he had coy- 
wey watched it that day, pure, fair, and daintily 
flushed, wide brown eyes sparkling animatedly, and 
glowing hair massed about the shapely little head. 

r. Dare felt that his choice had been between two 
Neer of such pa loveliness that it was inevita- 
ble that he should regret the one, having chosen the 
other, and it made but slight matter, as there was 
no difference in the scale of their worldly posses- 
sions, each being munificently dowered with Homing 


and nothing else. 
over the leaf-strewn path 


Venetia went in silen' 
where the tangled shrubbery brushed her garments 


on either side, the sweetest peace her proud, tortur- 
ous life had ever known resting upon her. It was 
such dear peace to her whose rebellious spirit had 
stung her often under the wonderful self-command 
she had gained. With all the world to choose from 
she would not have asked more of her own free will 
just then than this happiness of hers openly ac- 
<nowledged; all the goods of life seemed so pitiful 
in comparison! 

The warm flush in her cheeks was chilled; a thrill 
of terror shot to her heart as a dark shadow ob- 
scured her way, and in the clear pea 4 her fa- 
ther’s tall form loomed up before her. She did not 
scream and she did not attempt to fly. She simply 
stood still and braced herself for the worst of what 
might come. How long he had been there, how 
much he might know of her own proceedings, she 
could not even guess. 

“You choose a strange hour for rambling, Vene- 
tia,” he said, in a metallic tone before which she 
shrunk, ‘Not strictly a conventional hour if you 
will permit me to suggest it. Will you take my arm 
back to the house, Miss Montrose?’ 

She permitted her hand to be drawn unresistin Wy 
through his arm and walked in total silence by is 
side. He led her in through a dark passage to a 
small room, where a dim light was burning. He re- 
leased her hand and waved her to a c , but re- 
mained standing himself, 

“Sit down, Venetia.” 

The calm, hard face of the man had not moved a 
muscle, but there was a cold glitter in those steely 
eyes which was more terrible to her than a belching 
battery would have been. She knew she had the 
worst to dread then, and not the least impressive 
feature in the anger of Mr. Walter Montrose was its 
terrible quietude, One glance of those cold eyes had 
power to scathe to the very soul; a half-dozen 
words in that ringing, metallic tone were more 
tent than the fiercest tornado Colonel Seymour Viy- 
ian could utter. 

‘“‘T must confess rise at the discovery of your 
odd taste, lately developed let me hope,” he went 
on. “A chance discovery brought about through 
fancying I heard the jar of a door some time since, 
and a reconnoissance disclosed yours on the swing. 
You must have been in haste to have left it so care- 
lessly. A glance showed me that 7 he were not in 
your room; the just peccenniae odor of a cigar on 
the air without guided me to the end of the garden 
walk, I went, doubting, incredulous. I paused 
convinced, at the sound of voices, one of which t 
distinctly recognized as yours. Look a little less 
sphinx-like, if you can, Venetia. That is an uncom- 
fortable expression your face is wearing, and noth- 
ing is more admirable than studious control of the 
features to the will. Of course I withdrew to a suit- 
able distance immediately. I had no desire to play 
the spy upon my daughter’s actions; I should be 
most sorry to lose confidence in her to an extent 
leading to that. I refer to the matter now, Venetia, 
to recall certain hopes and expectations of my 
own which I have taken considerable trouble to im- 
press upon your mind. I have had ambitious aims 
tor you, the nearest to see you installed as mis- 
tress of Thornhurst. Iam notin the habit of being 
thwarted, as you know; let me suggest it would 
not be policy to disappoint me there through any 
failure of yours. Also it might perhaps be better 
if these m Saiehé. rambles be dispensed with here- 
after, though I leave that entirely to your discre- 
tion. Only one thing more: if any fancy of yours 
should raise an obstacle between yourself and 
Thornhust, the obstacle shall be removed. 1 think I 
need not detain you, longer. Good-night, Miss Veue- 
tia Montrose.” 

He held the door open and she passed through, 
not having uttered one word. She went blindly up 
the few steps leading to her own chamber, with a 
feeling of suffocation come upon her, a dumb dread 
which seemed to eco ea nerve and action. He had 
overheard enough to suspect the truth, if he did not 
know it; the emphasis he had placed upon the pro- 
nunciation of her name at length showed that, and 
his relentless determination to trample down any 
obstacle coming before the fulfillment of his wishes. 
Heaven's ordinance of marriage is not easily set 
aside, but a dread terror seized her as she thought 
what other alternative Lae Bh remove the obstacle. 

How far off now seemed the peace and happiness 
of the last balf hour! how impossible that she 
should ever feel secure in such again! Venetia Mon- 
trose had passed more than one bitterly wakeful 
night before this; never one so fraught with numb 

espair. 

The question of Miss Montrose’s appearance at the 
mansion had been presented and settled, hours be- 
fore her own request to Dare. Nora never let grass 
grow under herfeet in pursuing any object of her 
own, and the narration of their accident was 
as ae followed by a request for permission to in- 
vite the young lady to visit her there. 

“Bring the daughter of Walter Montrose here!” 
vociferated Colonel Vivian, “I'd as soon bring a co- 
bra into the house. Let this settle that question now 
and forever, Miss Carteret; Montrose’s daughter 
does not set foot within my doors, and you will have 
nothing to do with her on pain of my bitterest dis- 
pleasure.” 

Nora was disappointed keenly, but there was no 
seitesying her guardian in that mood—as near an 
approach to the tempestuous as he often exhibited 
toward her, 


CHAPTER X. 
VANE’S FRIEND, 

Tue metropolitan season mroned. brilliantly. There 
was no end of gayeties. ere were all the grades 
of balls, parties, and receptions; there were the 
operas, the drives on fine days in elegant toilets, the 
rounds of calls made and calls received, to fill up 
morning, eve and night, for understand the fashion- 
able world knows no noontime. 

It was all very delightful to Nora. She went 
through the whole course, day in and day out, and 
never wearied. Mrs, Grahame took her everywhere. 
The colonel, making a re and nearly as 
much lionized as a younger. man might have been, 
was very often their escort. Failing him, there was 
no lack of others. Wane very rarely served in the 
capacity, and then with such unappreciation of the 
honor that Mrs. Graham gave decidedly the cold 


shoulder to the young man and left him undisturbed 
to his . There was a whisper atioat 


own pursuits, 


a 


to 
Is 
dislikes.” 
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that these same pursuits were not in strictest accor- 
dance with the mora) code with which fore, how- 
ever hollow, at heart; polishes its outer shell. For 
all that, society was very gracious to Mr, Vane Vi- 
vian when. he chose to honor, its gathering with his 

resence. But then society has admirably adapted 
itself to. the sort of prnctien which strains at a gnat 
and swallows a camel. , ; 

Very. different in his habits and the spirit displayed 
was his. chosen friend, Owen Dare. Jt was evena 
matter of wonder that such a Damon-and-Pythias- 
like sentiment could exist between_such opposite 
types, Mr. Dare was amost exemplary character. 

e was also untiring in his devotion, a model escort, 
and always in faithful attendance upon the move- 
ments of the Grahame party. No one was more un- 
conscious than Nora herself of how very marked his 
attentions had become, and of the rumor which was 
beginning to link their names with the customary 
freedom, 

There was a question mingled, however. Was 
Dare at his old game again, or was he really going 
in for a winning hand, as all appearances seemed to 
denote? Leas didn’t know that the little Carteret 
came up to his figure, but of course, being Colonel 
Seymour Vivian’s ward, she could not be of small 
importance. There was a whisper of those diamond 
mines in Brazil, too, Trust Dare to know what he 
was about; he was not at all the sort of man to lose 
his head unawares, and just there rumor made its 
mistake. He was not the sort of man to lose his 
head, but, having lost it, he was just the sort of man 
to stop at no lengths to carry his own object, 

“Such a pity their positions couldn’t be reversed,” 
said Mrs. Grahame to Nora, after one of Dare’s 
daily visits. He did not confine himself to simple 
calls; he came at all hours; he dined with the fam- 
ily; he even breakfasted and lunched with them on 
occasions; he had managed to make himself indis- 
pensable to the colonel as he had become to Mrs. 
jrahame herself. ‘‘ Cousin of mine though he be, I 
can’t indorse Vane’s doings. Ishouldn’t like to an- 
swer for the consequence if the whole story of his 
misdeeds were to come to the colonel unawares, and 
that splendid Mr. Dare wards half the blame away 
from him and keeps the colonel soothed when he’s 
apt tobe furious. repeat, it’s the greatest of pities 
they are not differently placed. A son and heir of 
Owen Dare’s strict rectitude would be a great com- 
fort to my uncle, while Vane is not likely to prove 
anything but the opposite.” : 

“Of what frightful things is Mr. Vane Vivian 
ruilty?”” asked Nora. “‘ My guardian doesn’t see any 
fanit in him, I am very sure. It’s nothing but ‘Vane’ 
when I am with him, until I fairly weary of the 
name.” 

“All my uncle’s policy, my dear!” And Mrs. 
Grahame looked volumes she would not speak, 
which were Greek to Nora’s unsuspecting sight. 
“As for Vane, he is going the road to ruin fast as 
any wild young man ever went over it. There isn’t 
an indiscretion in the whole catalogue of which he 
has not been guilty, so far asI can learn. He is ab- 
solutely, criminally reckless in regard to money mat- 
ters. e has gambled away a fortune in two weeks 
here, and they say its nothing to the debts he came 
loaded with from the continent.” 

“They sayl, Whosays, Mrs, Grahame?” 

“T believe Owen Dare was ye a to say it, There 
was no putting the affair off, andthe colonel had to 
be appéaled to. He paid the bill, it was an_enor- 
mous amount, and swore to disinherit Vane before 
he would settle another one, It occurred the first 
week after you came here; I wonder you didn’t sus- 
pect something of a disturbance, Nora.” 

““T was too much occupied in my new world, I pre- 
sume, and the colonel never speaks other than well 
of his son to me.. I should not suppose he would 
speak willingly of such a matter to any one.” 

‘You are quite right. He did not speak of it even 
to me, but it was impossible to keep the matter 
quiet, and Owen Dare told me the truth of the story 
to save any prejudice I might gather through a float- 
ing, exaggerated report, though how it well could be 
exaggerated I cannot comprehend,” 

“Tt is evident, then, that Mr. Dare himself was in 
no way anxious to spare you a prejudice. I should 
consider it a breach of honor to discuss a matter 
which the parties most concerned would not wish 
exposed. Possibly, too, Mr, Vivian might put an- 
other aspect on the affair.” 

“Not a more truthful one, T am sure, 
circumstance it seems was not even aw to 
Vane. He is wilder, more reckless than ever since 
that. Think of such a young man running through 
with Thornhurst and all the colonel will have! 
Really, if I had a daughter of an age to marry who 
might choose between the two, I would not hesitate 
in preferring Dare for Vane’s brilliant progprets. 
With all the property in his hands he wu bea 


beggar in three years, and Owen Dare build 
himself up from nothing yet, mark my words. 
Enough of that subject, however; though I haven’t 


words to express my indignation when I think of 
my cousin’s course. Do you care to go driving this 
afternoon, Nora?” 

“I think I shall not go out to-day. It occurs to 
me, Mrs. Grahame, that we may not have done all 
our duty toward Mr. Vane Vivian. Wild and reck- 
less young men have been reclaimed before this— 
why not again? Ithink I should like the credit for 
one returned proces laid at my door, and I am 
going to ask h to take me to the exhibition to- 
morrow.” 

“You are gol to ask him, Nora!” 

“Tam going ask him, Mrs. Grahame. Don’t 
look so horrified, pray. You know he wouldn’t ask 
me in an eternity. It’s rather against my hopes that 
he has so little liking for me.” 

“Tam not so sure of that, but I certainly thought 
| were particularly averse tohim. I am positive 

heard you refuse the colonel this morning when he 
was making arrangements for your going to the 
opera with Vane.” 

“That was Raed another matter. I don’t choose 
to be bartered by a third person, not even my guar- 
dian. Mr. Vivian shall refuse my megs or accept 
it on his own account—not accommodate himself 
another person’s wishes. He is coming to dinner 
to-day, coming early he promised, and [ am going 

t myself up most charmingly for the occasion. 
fall make a mérit of charity and overcome my 


“Consult your own taste of course, Nora, though 


And the | 


} 


itis notone of Vane’s rules to keep a promise.” | 


Mrs. Grahame’s voice was a trifle chilled and dis- | 
tant. She had meant to give the girl a warning of | 
the reputation her wild young cousin had gained 
for, himself, perhaps to insinuate the truth of the 
colonel’s hopes which her sharp, worldly eyes had 
enetrated—the hope that through Nora Vane might 
be reclaimed—and to throw the weight of her in- 
fluence far as it went on the side of her favorite, 
Dare. “If you really mean to rush into a Quixotic 
undertaking, be guided by my advice and begin 
systematically. his 


Reconsider your decision of t! 
morning and accept Vane’s escort to the opera to- 


night. Too much Clicquot at dinner, followed by 
copious draughts of eau de vie through the evening, 
will tell on the hardiest constitution, and it is not 
wonderful .he has broken under the practices. 
For my own part I should decidedly prefer him for 
anevening companion than for an escort for the 
morning. You would be apt to find him distrait and 
unnerved to an uncomfortable degree, for my cousin 
Vane, among bis other vices, numbers the one of 
very immoderate dissipation.’ 

*“Don't tell me anything more just now that’s bad 
about him. I don’t intend to be discouraged.” 

Mr, Vane Vivian proved an exception to his rule 
by keeping his promise that evening at least. He 
came early and found Nora vivid, sparkling, bright- 
ly joyous, as she always was these latter days. 

er dress was pale-blue with a sheen which would 
light exquisitely, a full evening costume trained and 
puffed, with pearls, which were the colonel’s gift, 
nae neck and arms and mingled with her ruddy 
nair, 

She came forward as he was admitted in com- 


| pany with Dare to give her hand, while she deigned 
| only a careless nod to the latter. 


Her first awaken- 
ing to the real character of Dare had come more 
than two years before, and she was distrusting him 
without cause it might seem, but distrusting him | 
heartily nevertheless. 


“You deserve an especially warm welcome, Mr. 
Mt hg ou are so chary about claiming many of 
them, 


“My own loss, is it not? And I never gave you 
eredit for observing whether I was present or not.” 
“You don't give me eredit for half I do deserve, 


but I shall return good for evil by crediting you with | 
more than I've had evidence of—a great deal of gal- | 


lantry. Of course there’s an ax to grind to draw 
thatfrom me. The truth is our escort for the even- 
ing has made another engagement and we want to 
press you into service instead. ‘The colonel is hard to 
entice into opera-going at the best, andit appears that 
Mr. Dare has power to make his promises void.” 
“That is meant as a reproach and it is not merit- 
ed, Miss. Carteret,” said Dare, quickly. 
understood you had declined going to the opera 
to-night. You know I could not otherwise have 
brought myself to break upon your pleasure, Even 
my business with the colonel could have waited, and 
the honor of_ this service should not have been 
pressed upon Vane if my service could have coim- 


pensated.” | 


“You're so full of business these days it’s little 
wonder if the colonel finds you invaluable, Dare, I 
couldn't wish you to be any thing else since it gives 
me the pleasure of this attendance upon Miss Carte- 
ret. on’t you give me one song before dinner, 
Miss Carteret? It’s extremely selfish to ask it, of 
course, but I fancy music may have charms to 
soothe a hungry man’s soul well as the savage ear. 
Imagine a greater savage if you can than a famish- 
ing mortal in a drawing-room.”” 

“ Not meaning yourself, I hope,” she laughed, as 
oy A away, “or do you never spare your- 
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“Why should I?’ he asked, somewhat. bitterly. 
“Others do not spare me. It’s all very proper, of 
course. To stand well with all the world one wants 
to be like Dare there, sans peur ef sans reproche.”’ 

She glanced up quickly, but the cloud which had 


“T really | 


| prospective—one and all. Among them a half-dozen 
who. would have punched the presuming puppy's 
head, provided they could, in a close match, with 
his well-developed muscle, if by so doing a single 
smile might have been won from the reigning belle. 
But only one, who came in late and watehed her, 
furtively, more than the play, would plot stealth- 
ily and execute faithfully, to work out the end he 
sought. 

The eveving brought a small triumph to Nors. 
Her heart was in the mission she had undertaken, 
and she played her card so cleverly that Vane him- 
self proposed the exhibition, and begged her com- 
pany there on the following day. 

He was neither unnerved nor distraid when he pre- 
sented himself the next morning. This past mght 
had seen him in a spot which of late had known him 
but seldom during the hours of darkness, for but 
brief intervals at any time, his own well-furnished 
apartments. He had slept sweetly and peacefully 
as a child all the night through. And in another 
room which joined, Dare had lain awake, brooding, 
motionless, until the gray dawn had crept flugpie 
ly into the murky streets, and the first stir of the 
day began. 

Vane and Nora had agreed to go early to the 
ce | where the exhibition took place, in time to 
avoid the throng: of afternoon visitors who would 
crowd there. The hall was comparatively deserted, 
a few groups scattered here and there, a few stroll- 
ing singly or in pairs, the soft radiance falling over 
the pictures on the walls, bringing them out in vivid 


| tints. 


They had made half the circuit, surprising each 
other by their sympathetic appreciations, when 
Vane stopped short, turned and looked earnestly at 
* gentleman who was following them leisurely up 

ne hall, 

“Wait here a moment, Miss Carteret. That is 
some one I ought to know, though by some means 
he seems deucedly out of place here, Not the sort 
of man one is lifely to forget—by Jove!” 

He was gone from her side with a sudden start, 
and a dozen steps in advance the two young men 
met with a warmth which almost brought a smile to 
Nora's lips, 

“Talk of exuberant expression among women 
after that,” she thought. ‘‘ What a fine-looking 
ventleman the stranger is, not so handsome as Vane 
but so frank and manly.” 

A tall, broad specimen of manhood he was with 
straightforward, wight blue eyes, light-brown hair, 
cut.close to his head, and a curling beard, bronze- 
bright in the morning sunlight. He was very plain- 
| ly dressed, but. she had time to observe how white 
and soft his hands were, and that aruby ring burn- 
a upon his little fier, before they approached 
1er. 

“Miss Carteret,” said Vane, flughed with pleasure 
still, “allow me to present. a friend, Sir Rupert 
| Archer—Sir Rupert, Miss Carteret. ‘The surprise of 
a meeting has thrown me off my balance, I be- 
lieve. oi 

Nora managed to respond to the introduction 


| ereditably, though such unexpected facing of no}ili- 


ty almost took her breath away, 

“Sir Rupert was the very best friend I had abroad | 
first in London, but afterward at Rome, Florence, 
and Naples, I couldn't believe my eyes at seeing; 
you here. Just come, did you say?" 

“By the last steamer, and I am overjoyed at this 
meeting as you possibly can be. You are the first 
lady I have spoken to since Janding, Miss Carteret, 
and Vivian’s the first familiar face [ have seen. I 
have an appointment to meet a friend in—let me see 
—just half an hour from now,” consulting his 
watch “and strolled in here to pass the intervening 
| time.” 

He lingered for ten minutes, talking mostly with 
Vane, addressing some remarks concerning the pic- 
tures, the morning, the great metropolis, and the 


touched it was already gone from the dark, slightly | 
haggard, handsome face. 

are, watching them, was inwardly furious. He 
had made his own choice; he had no 
even the free admiration he was giving her; his al- 
legiance belonged elsewhere; but forall that he was | 
bitterly jealous of every other man who looked ad- 


miringly upon the little girl he had held so lightly 
once. e was most bitter, most jealous of that 


handsome, wild young fellow, Vane Vivian. There | 
had been secret envy in his heart alwa: 
far-off cousin, who had been born to a high place, to 
all the gold and purple, while he at the very est had 
been an equal by tolerance, a guest received through 
their generous a age ay who was not grateful, 
who was yenomous in the secret hate he cherished. 
Such the Pythias of this modern brotherliood! 

“You have been ahead all your life,” thought 
Dare, his moody glance following Vane. 
ahead is not always ahead, however. There may be 
a turn of the scale sooner than you think, and, with 
the power in py hands, no evil on earth could more 
than wipe out the score I owe you.” 

An old score long gathering, every sign of which 
had been hidden by Dare’s close, secretive nature, 
but which he brooded over, and looked forward to a 
reckoning neither distant nor uncertain. A scheme 
had been slowly unfolding in Dare’s mind during 
these passing, gay, early winter days—a bold scheme, 
cruel as fate and almost as certain, with that human 
sleuth-hound set upon it, 

Oh, for the shadows to fall on those two young 
heads, so close together now as_he watched them! 
Oh, for the torture of that proud heart, so strange- 
ly, bitterly disciplined, back in the vicinity of Thorn- 
hurst! Oh, for Dare himself, going down into the 
blackness of infamy to averge a wrong of his own 
envious fancying, to gain a point in this life, when 
all eternity could not wipe out the stain he was in- 
delibly branding upon his own soul! 

Vane was the es’ escort to the opera that night, 
something to Mrs. Grahame’s surprise, and more to 
her indignation. Miss Carteret’s whim had taken 
more speedy phe and action than she had antici- 
pated, and rabame was duly scandalized, as 
any conventional matron would have been, at the 
outre conduct of Colonel Vivian’s ward, No one else 
thought it ovtre, itis safe to presume. There were 
ascore of young men in the crowded auditorium 
who would have given much to standin Vane Viyi- 
an’s shoes that night, sins, shortcomings, enticing | 
visions of manta a potu and squandered estates in ' 


ight to expend | 


toward this | 


“Once | 


voyage over to Nora—such things as people speak of 
casually, but in that ten minutes Nora decided 


| that she should like this Sir Rupert Archer, Vane’s 


friend, 

The two gentlemen changed cards at parting, and 
| afterward Vane waxed eloquent over this same Sir 
Rupert, until Nora almost forgot the purpose which 
had been first in her mind when she left home that 
morning. He caught her eyes turned to his face wist- 


| fully as it came back to her, and broke off in the 


middle of a strain. 

“You look as if you wanted to tell me something, 
Miss Carteret, I have been too elated myself to at- 
tend properly to your pleasure, I am afraid,” 

“T do wish to speak to you, to tell you somethin, 
I fear, and I may not have another opportunity. 
wanted to warn you against Owen Dare. I feel cer- 
tain, somehow, that he is not acting fairly by you, 
L believe he is trying to make trouble between your 
father and yourself. Iam sure heis not yourfriend, 
| ashe pretends, It must seem presumptuous for me 
to say this to you, but I believe it, and wanted you 
to know.” ; 

“My dear Miss Carteret! Dare not my friend— 
| Dare make trouble! I thank you sincerely for your 

good intentions, but you are laboring under some 
| great mistake. You can’t know how faithful Dare 
been to me.” 

“T know he has seemed so, but he is a hypocrite, I 
do believe. Would it not be better to go to your fa- 
ther yourself than to trust any Re neeweene. 

Suddenly the haggardness which had been lifted 
from his face came back to it, Nora was chilled at 
the change; it put such a distance between them 
where they had been so near & moment ago. 

“Tt is not to be expected you should understand 
these affairs, Miss Carteret. You are mistaken re- 
>; Dare—you do him injustice, Think hardly 
of me as you like; you can do me no injustice. Shall 
we go home now?” 

“You are not angry that I have spoken?” she 
asked, oie nb 
, He looked down at her, his face softening. 

“Angry? no. God bless you for it, Nora. Butyou 
can’t know the kind of hell I am in!” 


CHAPTER XI. 
AN CLD ADAGE VERIFIED, 
Sir Rupert AkcuER was the sensation very soon 
after that. A handsome young barouet wi h a year- 
income of ten thousand pounds, ard au estate in 
ussex, with wonderful reports of iis extent and 
magnificence floating in the charme.! atmosphere he 


~ 


frequented, was a worthy acquisition to New York 
upper-tendom, and it was not long before Sir Rupert 
Archer was actually embarrassed from the manner 
in which he was besieged on all sides. 

“Vor a young man of ordinarily modest preten- 
sions, this is proving rather too much notoriety,” 
remarked the baronet to Vane Vivian, as they sat 
smoking together in the apartments of the former. 
“See that stack of cards and scented, rose-tinted 
notes, will you? Most of them from people I’ve 
never seen and never care to see. Why the deuce 
couldn't I have avoided this season of yours and 
timed myself to my real object _in coming—a grand 
buffalo-hunt on those wide Western prairies. I 
might as well have gone to Brighton, at once, as to 
cross tne Atlantic the last of October. I go to the 
country for a week, fortunately. I couldn’t answer 
for my own sanity under an unbroken strain like 
the fortnight past.” 

Will you always be the same unpretending flower, 
Sir Rupert? This is of a piece with your running 
away from a party of American tourists at Florence 
who fell in love with you at first sight, and were de- 
termined to make a lion of you, willy nilly.”’ 

“T haven't your ene, Vivian, as exhibited 
then or now. I'll never forget your coolness dis- 
pare in rescuing me from that nest of brigands I 
walked into with open eyes.”’ 

“A remarkable feat, wasn’t it, after you had held 
ed own against eight of them for a good half 

our, dropped three, and would have routed the 
rest but for their hope of reinforcement. The cow- 
ardly rascals never waited to look behind them 
when my seven-shooter opened on them from the 
rear. I remember you declared you would rather 
face the same situation over again than be dragged 
back to that tourist party in Florence.” 

““Notwithstanding which you were relentless in 
dragging me back. And, speaking of constitutional 
modesty, you certainly have your own share of it. 
J succeeded in making myself give interesting to 
Miss Carteret, last evening, in relating how gallant- 
ly you had come to my rescue, and rendered the 
important service of saving my—to me—rather valu- 
able life. It appears you had never even hinted the 
fact among your friends,” 

“Nothing to boast of, my dear fellow, since, as I 
remarked to like effect before, you were in the fair- 
est possible way of saving yourself. But now sup- 

ose we go back to the original point. You are be- 
ng bored to death, to take your own word for it, 
here in New York. What do you say toa month at 
Thornhurst, where we all go for the Christmas festi- 
vities? I’ve been wanting to propose it ever since we 
met, but was almost afraid the attractions of the 
metropolis would prove too great an object against 
all we can offer you. Thornhurst is a fine old place 
for all that. Notto com with your Sussex parks 
and manors, I dare say, but a spot we are rather in- 
clined to be proud of, There’s some game of the 
smaller sorts, plenty of liberty, and enough of the 
city element to sri ag us, not to mention our 
standard families there. Do you think you can re- 
sign yourself to the prospect, Sir Rupert?” 

* ee My dear Vane, nothing could delight me 
more. can breathe again with that pleasure in 
prospective, and be reconciled meantime.” 

“Then I shall report you on the list. Mrs. Gra- 
hame and Miss Carteret have both been anxious to 
secure you among the number of our Christmas 
guests.’ 

“A Penge 8 little girl, that Miss Carteret, Vane,” 
remarked Sir Rupert, lighting a fresh cigar. “Do 
you mean to m her?” 

“IT? A deuced nice ca for you to ask, that 
is. Ain’t I going the straight road to perdition fast 
che without dragging a Sy, jiece of flesh and 
blood like Nora Carteret along me?” 

“But you might stop on the road, Vivian. Pardon 
the liberty, my dear fellow, and allow me to say 
from what I’ve seen of late I fancy you absolutely 
need to put a check upon yourself.’ 

Sir Rupert tossed away the freshly-lighted cigar 
and stood up, dropping his hand affectionately upon 
the other’s shoulder. 

Tt is not the habit among men to interfere with 
one another’s pursuits, whether of business or 
pleasure or licensed vice, and Vane Vivian knew 
only the sincerest depth of friendship prompted this 
approach to remonstrance. He was not untouched 
by it, but habit is a strong master, and he only an- 
swered, carelessly: 

“You never were more correct in your life, I dare 
say. I haven’t a doubt but I'll find a check sooner 
or later. The path I’ve been traveling of ‘reckless 
days and restless nights’ is apt to lead somewhere, 
and I'll find the end of it at the appointedtime. By- 
the-by, don't let any consideration for me stand 
the way if you’ve any notion of falling in love with 
Nora yourself, Sir Rupert.” 

They were both at a brilliant dinner-party given 
by Mrs Grahame that same evening, in honor of Sir 
Rupert bimself. He would leave for a short trip into 
the country on the following day, and Mrs. Grahame 
had determined that the dinner should eclipse any- 
thing of the sort which had gone before. 

Nora was at her fairest, as the baronet leaned 
over her chair during the evening, for Miss Carteret 
was an exception to the modest Englishman's gener- 
al avoidance of the sex. A very pretty, attractive 
little girl, this Miss Carteret was, and her greatest 
charm, in his eyes, was her lack of all affectation, 
her natural candor and truthfulness. 

“T never was more delighted with any young lady 
in my life,” Sir Rupert mused, running his ers 
through that rippling bronze beard, looking down 
upon the bright, graceful head, the fair outline of 
face, and sno throat. “And yet I am not the 
least in love with her er deag She is not at all after 
my ideal—that is, the ideal J have pictured dimly as 
some day filling the vacancy at Archer Hall. ButI 
believe in my soul it would be the salvation of Vivian 
if he once came under the influence of this brown- 
eyed fairy. 

“Sir Rupert Archer, where have your thoughts 
gone, pray? Are you aware that you have been an- 
swering my remarks Be indiscriminately—that 
you said ‘ yes’ to my twice-repeated question of your 
opinion regarding Nilsson, and ‘vi fine’ when I 
asked if you intended visiting Washington during 
the session there? And you were loo) at me 
as though you ht have been gazing ‘down the 
corridor of time,’ iim 


“ And I have left my impression there quite ahead 


THE TERRIBLE 


TRUTH. 
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of time. I was not aware I had fallen dreaming, but 
you American young ladies are so remarkably wide 
awake that I must look sharp after myself, Has 
Vivian told you that I have accepted his invitation 
to go to Thornhurst?” 

““I have scarcely passed three words with Mr. 
Vivian all the evening, but. Mrs. Grahame found op- 
portunity to whisper the glad tidings. Let me com- 
mend the excellent taste you have displayed, Sir 
Rupert. New York is delightful, but_Thornhurst 
surpasses it. There is only one drawback to my 
perfect enjoyment at either place.” 

“ And that is?’ he asked. 

“Owen Dare. Thatmanis coming to be the bele 
noir of my existence. Sir Rupert, do you imagine 
the influence he contrives to exert over Vane is for 
any good?”’ 

he brown eyes looked up at him a trifle anxious- 
ly, while the dainty flush in the sensitive face deep- 
ened perceptibly. 

“Really, [have not given Mr. Owen Dare credit 
for exercising any influence over Vivian. Vane is 
not the sort of person to be easily influenced. I con- 
fess that I never took particularly to Mr. Dare, how- 
ever, pot even when I saw more of him than i have 
done here, upon the continent.” 

“Tam morally certain that Owen Dare has some 
deep-rooted spite against Vane. Iknow him to bea 
hypocrite; 1 believe him thoroughly unprincipled. 
Thave caught him once or twice, when he thought 
himself unobserved, with a look in his eyes, not a 
pleasant look, and oneI am sure which bodes no good 
to Vane. I tried to warn him once, but he would 
notlisten tome. You are his friend, Sir Rupert; if 
any one can counteract Dare’s influence, you can. 
Persuade Vane to trust less freely in him, to put his 
loyalty to the test; at least to putit out of his power 
to poison Colonel Vivian’s mind against his son. 
I believe him fully capable of it.” 

“Do you fear that, Miss Carteret? That would be 
worse than any influence he is apt to exert over 
Vane individually. Icannot imagine any good to 
come through warning him, however. ane is one 
of those impulsive mortals who will stand by a 
friend the more faithfully for believing him malt: 
ed. Wemust hope it may not prove bad as you 
fear, Miss Carteret.” 

At least there was comfort in the fact that he had 
not totally ignored her cause for fear, as Vane had 
done. There was comfort to Nora, also, in the 
knowledge that one person besides herself did not 
“take og owe: to Owen Dare. All the rest, the 
colonel, Mrs. Grahame, Vane himself, considered 
Dare immaculate. 

“Sir Rupert!” It was Mrs. Grahame, gliding up 
to interrupt their fefe-a-tete. ‘‘ Here are some of my 
guests prey complaining they have not had a 
glimpse of the English lion yet. Nora, if you must 
monopolize Sir Rupert, you should choose a more 
prominent position, and so gratify the laudable cu- 
riosity of our friends. Indeed, I must veto sequestra- 
tion such as this.”’ 

And Mrs. Grahame swept the baronet away from 
the quiet corner to take up the role he protested 
against—the lion of the evening. She was back 
however, in a moment, before Nora had stirred 
from the retired spot. 

“*What has Sir Rupert been saying all this time, 
Nora?” she asked, sinking down into the vacant 
place. The natural failing of the sex, inquisitive- 
ness, was about the only failing which strict conven- 
tionality had not erushed out of that exemplary 
matron. She alsohad a very thorough respect for 
aristocracy, titled aristocracy in particular, and, 
aside from her favoritism for Dare, nothing could 
have proved more gratifying than for “the fairest 
debutante of the season, Miss Carteret, so ably 
chaperoned by the stylish Mrs. Grahame, you 
know,” to make the brilliant match of the season 
by securing this wealthy nobleman. 

“Well, for one thing, we were speaking of Vane." 

“Really, Nora, it would appear in better taste if 
you did not so_ persistently make that unhappy 
young man the chief subject _of your conversation. 

ou may rue your open—hem!—regard for him 
sooner than yon can suppose now.” 

“Tt appears to me that Vane is much the better 
for his association with Sir Rupert.” 

“Simply the reflex of what association with a gen- 
tleman of Sir Rupert’s culture and standing cannot 
fail to impart, no matter how unworthy the object 
may be. I have it from the best authority that 
Vane is in desperate danger of winding up his own 
career on the shortest possible notice. He is getting 
himself hopelessly involved again, and as patience 
cannot last forever, he will very probably find the 
colonel’s quite exhausted by this time.” 

“Your ‘best authority’ being, I presume, Mr. 
Owen Dare. That incomparable individual, as it 
chanced, formed the chief topic of our conversation 
on this occasion.” 

‘““A much more proper subject than the other, my 
dear. I can imagine you finding plenty to say of 
Owen Dare. Well?” 

“Reversing his own particular rule, it was nothing 

‘ood of him. Sir Rupert apparently agrees with me 
my eyrecieany of the gentleman. When the 
bottom of these reports regarding Vane is sifted, if 
ever be sifted, you will not find Owen Dare blame- 
less.” 

A moment after, when both ladies had deserted 
the half-concealed nook, a curtain near wavered and 
parted, and Owen Dare himself stepped from the 
snug concealment where he had listened to the 
whole free discussion of himself. The old adage 
that listeners hear no good of themselves was never 
more forcibly exemplified. 

“Encouraging to a man of my hopes,’’ thought 
Dare, following Nora's retreating form. “ Positive ly, 
the little witch never looked lovelier than when she 
was denouncing me. And it will be a triumph I 
wouldn’t willingly forego to break that fiery spirit to 
my own wishes. Sift to the bottom if you like, Miss 
Carteret, but never imagine Owen Dare so incautious 
as to be found there.” 

While many were rejoicing over the advent of Sir 
Rupert Archer, there were two seriously discon- 
certed by it—Dare himself, and Colone) Vivian. The 
first, not quite at ease before the honest, keen-eyed 
baronet, was bitter at knowing the other’s deprecia- 
tion of himself; a little fearful, too, of put him- 


self in league against the Sussex noblemen—before 
the end. Buta glance at Nora was sek pane nerve 
him, “Help me, my clever genius and ally— 


the devil—against all the world for her and Thorn- 
hurst!” So thought Dare, shutting his teeth over 
what was an unuttered vow. 

The colonel was influenced by no prejudice against 
the young Englishman. On the contrary, he was 
pattie impressed in his favor, and proud of such a 
friend for his son. 

‘*But he'll be marrying Nora out of hand, confound 
him,” the colonel mused, “‘and my plans knocked 
to nothing. I can’t trust affairs to run their own 
course, as I first intended. Vane must be brought 
to time, and that soon: this promise of the baronet’s 
to go Thornhurst makes it evident.” 

Between those two and all concerned it was a most 
unfortunate circumstance that Sir Rupert Archer 
tied engaged to go out of town on the following 
day. 


CHAPTER XI, 
A PATENT PROPOSAL. 

“THERE'S no denying that you've been going 
straight to the devil for the last three yeare, ane. 
I can’t say that I blame you so much for a little 
wildness. oung men of the day and your expecta. 
tions manage to put in a pretty heavy crop of wild 
oats generally. But I tell you I’ve made up my 
mind, once for all, that you've come to the end of 
your tether.” 

“Quite a familiar remark, sir. This is the third 
time you have made it in the most decided manner.” 

The colonel had come to this interview firmly de- 
termined to be moderate, to keep his unruly 
temper in check, and already that inflammable at- 
tribute was ready to take fire on the smallest provo- 
cation. 

“Tl be hanged if you don't find that I mean it at 
last, sir. I've borne with your unfilial conduct, with 
your open disregard of my commands, for the last 
time, I tell you. I gave you an inkling of what my 
expectations were when we talked of these affairs 
before, I can’t say whether you've proved yourself 
more obedient in keepi clear of these accursed 
gambling hells and throwing your betting book into 
the fire, as I very strongly advised, or if you have 
kept your own course and got into some new trou- 
blesince, For your own sake I prefer believing the 
former.” 

Colonel Vivian had a shrewd suspicion that Vane 
had not so completely reformed but his own favor 
might be of considerable importance at this present 
time. He had been indulgent; he had paid Vane’s 
debts twice, and had sworn roundly that not one 
penny more of his should ever be devoted to the 
same purpose; but it was a characteristic of the 
colonel’s never to mean one-fourth of what he said, 
and during the past night he had laid in his bed re- 
volving how he might raise any obligations since 
incurred ina private way provided the young man 
fell in readily with his wishes. For the present he 
was willing to ignore the possibility of any demand 


upon him. 

“It’s quite time you are settled down for good, 
Vane. It’s time, too, you are thinking of bring 
ing a mistress to Thornhurst, and the two con- 
ditions will work smoothly together. Marry and 
settle, and be done with this rattle-brain period 
ba bar ch you have given full enough of your man- 

‘ood.”” 

“By Jove you put it strong. Wouldn’t one of 
those conditions be enough to begin with?” 

“Be serious, Vane. I never was more earnest in 
my life than in proposing this. The sooner you are 
settled, the sooner Thornhurst gains the mistress it 
has long needed, the better for you and the more 
pleased I shall be.” 

“Since you appear to have bestowed thought up 
on the subject, sir, perhaps you have already selec 
ted a mistress for Thornhurst.” 

There was no mark, either of compliance or dis- 
sent, in that indolent tone of Vane’s. He had a 
thorough respect for his father, but no fear of him, 
and had learned to meet his blustering moods in a 
non-committal, unimpassioned manner which gen- 
pie gained the best of their differences in the 


end, 
“You are quite right, Vane. There is but one 
erson I would willingly receive in that capacity. I 
ad hoped you might make the discovery of her fit- 
ness for yourself, and er my interposition. The 
one person is Nora, and I have set my whole heart 
on the consummation of this match.” 

“Very unwise, my dear father, to set_ your whole 
heart on anything in this vale of tears,” said Vane, 
in that still provo! “ Marry Nora,” he was 
thinking. ‘Well, why not? If he were only free of 
these Shylocks who would not spare one single drop 
of his heart’s blood in pressing the fulfillment of 
their bonds, such a prospect as this his father was 
proposing might have seemed quite as enticing as 
any other which could have presented. At three- 
and-twenty Vane Vivian honestly believed he had 
lived out all that was worth living; henceforth he 
might drag a tolerable existence with prime cigars, 
the best of old wine, a sight of the reigning prima 
donna now and then, a yacht for summer sail 
ing as the chief inspirations to make life endurable. 
A pretty, affectionate wife, such a bright little crea- 
ture as Nora, would not be a bad addilion tothe list. 
It would hardly be just to her, Vane thought. He 
had taken that question home to himself before 
ever they came to Thornhurst at all. He thought of 
it in the cool, snedor pee of Thornhurst, that 
sunny October day of homecoming. Nora had 
burst upon him, a bright, enticing vision even then; 
he had looked the not. unreasonable probability ot 
falling in love with her full in the face, and Jooked it 
down with the hard, stoical reasoning with which he 
was in the habit of crushing out his sentimental im- 


ulses. 
= A nice, spirited little thing, one that he could ad- 
mire in spite of his aversion to leonine locks, and one 
who was Pure ait Mead far better fellow than he was 
apt to be for a husband. As to trifling with a natural 
thoroughbred like that, well, Dare had tried it on 
once, and seemed to have been worsted in his little 
game. No, he would look at and admire her as he 
might watch and admire a dainty, vivid, joyvus 
humming-bird, culling its sweets from every fra- 

rant flower, but as love and marri were not for 
Fim, Nora Carteret was safe from all devotion at his 
hands. The situation reviewed itself before his 
mind as he sat there before his father. He was no 
more ibs! of her now than then, not so worthy, 
indeed; he had been making a rapid descent over 


ing tone, 


the road which leads opposite way from heaven; he 
had not even paved the way with good intentions. 
By far the pleasantest time in thesix weeks since 
they had come to town was the last fortnight, 
curing which time, being much with Sir Rupert 
Archer, he had in a measure cut adrift from those 
dangerous pleasures that had been wonderfully 
posen’ with him, for three years past. But Nora 

ad learned a truer appreciation of him in this time. 
Mrs. Grahame had not left her in ignorance of his 
faults and follies, to call them by no harsher name, 
and she had exhibited faith in him after all. Sup- 
pose he should present himself just as he was, and as 
she knew him to be, ask her to take him for better 
or worse, and make no strenuous efforts to bias her 
inclination? Would that be doing her any injustice? 
Something more than its usual warmth beat into 
Mr. Vivian’s heart, as he was inclined to reason a 
negative. 

Unlucky that the colonel’s temper gained the as- 
cendancy again. He was aggrieved at Vane’s ap- 
parent indifference, impatient at his long silence, in- 
cigueats at the slight it seemed to reflect upon his 
ward. 

“Tt takes you a lone time to make up your mind, 
Vane. Perhaps it will help Ye to consider that beg- 
gars can’t be choosers, and that is the interesting 
condition you will arrive at unless you shew some 
evidence of regaining good sense speedily. Do you 
suppose I am going to have Thornhurst squandered 
away by a roistering, dissolute vagabond? I’ve been 
too lenient with you before now. You've come to 
think you can turn the thumbscrews on me to ex- 
tort anything through this foolish fondness I've in- 
dulged too long. By heavens, if you were twice my 
son and a thousand times more important than you 
are, you should turn a new leaf to your account 
right nga Take it this way, then—Nora as the 
mistress of Thornhurst, and through her your oy 
chance toit. Now, what do you say to my proposal, 
cir?’ 

There was a hot glow in the colonel’s face, and his 
wrath had overcome all those good resolutions he 
had held at starting. 

“Thave this to say, sir, that it quite alters the 
case]"? Vane was scarcely moved from his indiffer- 
ence, but there was an alteration in his voice which 
ould have warned the other. But the colonel was 
ia no condition now to take the warning. 

“Aha! Ithoughtso! You are sensible at least in 
admitting it just that frankly. It does alter the case, 
and it is to be hoped it may bring you to a ropes 
consideration of all you have been within a hair’s 
breadth of losing. 4 George! I'd endow a found- 
ling hospital or turn Thornhurst into a home for the 
cistressed, before it should follow the hundred 
thousand going for the vicious debts with which you 
have mana; to saddle yourself up to this time. 
Nora is by far the least objectionable alternative, I 
take it, and I'll be blamed if you seem to half os i 
ciate yourgoed luck, qou poppy ly The colonel feel- 
ing himself secure in having gained his point, con- 
sidered it safe to work himself into a white heat now. 
His wrath was of the effervescent kind, which hay- 
ing got the air, is bound to fizz itself away. 

*T want to know, father, if you were quite sincere 
in what you said just now. Do you mean that you 
would really turn me out of my inheritance if I fail 
in this? I don’t say that I deserve anything better, 
but can you mean that you will take another person 
to precede me in your heart and home, even with the 
balance of all my faults inst me?”’ 

“TI mean to say that I shall leave Thornhurst and 
everything else that I possess to Nora, unless vA 
and cut away completely 


come to time, marry her, 
from your past course. You're a lucky do; save 
yourself by so faira way. By Jove, I was in doubt 


for a time whether Nora would take up with such a 
ood-for-naught! I couldn’t so much have blamed 
er, and she seemed anything but favorable with the 

hints of your goings on which chanced to reach her.” 

A swift, an unworthy suspicion dashed into Vane’s 
bri 


rin. 

‘* Does Miss Carteret know of this plan of woecee 
Does she know of your conditions regarding Thorn- 
burst?” 

‘* Nora knows what my hopes are, and she does not 
know anything of my intended disposition of the 

roperty, failing their fulfillment. I haven't seen 
it to her that, for Nora is too sensible a girl, I 
fancy, to throw herself away upon such a scapegrace 
as you would be if left to yourself. Nora’s by far 
too good for you, Vane.” 

% much too good that I shall never make the 
attempt to her to =, level. It would be a pity 
to spoil her enjoyment of Thornhurst by the oy 
exception she might find in me. Leave it to her by 
all means; cut me off without the traditional shilling; 
I deserve it; I have nothing to say in defense of my- 
sclf; but Iwould no sooner try to win Nora Carteret 
through the mistaken impression that she can gain 
Thornhurst only by taking me than I would pay the 
price of Thornhurst by taking her.” 

Vane rose as hespoke, an indignant flush creeping 
into his cheek, his eyes lit, his lip curled. A slow 
purple succeeded the rubicund glow in the colonel’s 
face, 

“ What do you say, sir?’ he demanded, chokingly. 

“That I decline the honor of offering myself as 
Miss Carteret’s husband on any condition. She will 
be readily consoled by the fact of my unworthiness 
—and Thornburst,” 

A volley broke from the lips of Colonel Vivian. 

‘* By heavens, you scoundrel, you will regret this! 
And it is for this I've borne with you, for this I have 
built all my hopes for years! your own road; 
take the co uences, and confound you for the 
worst idiot this side of heaven!"’ Colonel Vivian did 
not mean to reflect upon the inhabitants of that ce- 
lestial sphere, but he was inclined to profanity, and 
his tongue very often got the better of his discretion. 
“Take yourself out of my sight, sir. Never set your 
foot under roof of mine unless you come into posses- 
sion of your senses anda proper idea of what a son’s 
duty should be. Lord knows I’ve found small 
enough comfort through having a son,"* . 

“Spare yourself any further reproaches, sir, I 
shall not set foot within your doors without an invi- 
tation from you, rest assured.” 

He inclined his head and walked out of the room, 
upright as the old soldier himself. 

“Be sure it will be long coming, you conceited 
donkey,” the colonel flung after him. ‘‘Thedog, the 
insubordinate young hound! Ill break him! I'll 


THE TERRIBLE TRUTH. 


a if I am to have defiance flung in my teeth like 
this!” 

Nora floated out from the drawing-room as Vane 
was striding past, 

“Why, oh, why that dark’ning frown upon thy 
brow? Do stop a moment, Vane, if the breeze you 
are in will permit. Ihave got the duet we were to 
practice together.” 

Vane looked down at her with hard, flashing eyes. 
He was bitter against her at that moment. er fair 
face was a fair mask hiding the mercenary spirit 
beneath; she had disliked him he remembered now; 
she had only changed of late, a.d he had really be- 
lieved her the frank, childlike creature she seemed. 

“T claim the honor of having played By last duet 
with Miss Carteret; let me hope so at least.” He 
bowed slightly and Lee on, ignoring the hand she 
bark put out to him, leaving Nora hurt and wonder- 

ing. 

f He has been quarreling with the colonel,” she 
thought, ‘‘but itis no reason he should cut me in 
that way. What has it been about, I wonder?” 

She went back to her music, but it had suddenly 
lost its charm, and presently she left it to seek the 
colonel in the library where his interview with Vane 
had been held, and where he was raging yet like 
some angry old lion in a 

“What does this mean, I want to know Colonel 
Vivian?” demanded Nora, from the doorway. 
“There, you needn't tell me; you've been quarreling 
with Vane. What for, I say?” 

The colonel subsided as he always did in Nora’s 
presence, throwing himself heavily into a chair. 

“Ts that you, child? Come in and shut that door 
if you like. My head is aching to split now that I 
think of it.” 

“T should think it would ache. Now then, what 
has the trouble been? It’s shameful the way you 
will persist in provoking Vane; you won't even let 
him be good when he tries,”’ 

“The dickens I won’t! He's a confounded Puppy 
Nora, and he don’t deserve anything from you. i 
him go to the dev—anywhere he likes, as I shall do.” 

“Now, guardian, you should never let your angry 
passions rise, you know. Vane may not deserve 
anything from me, but he does merit some tolera- 
tion from you. Do you intend to tell me what the 
trouble has been, Colonel Seymour Vivian, or will 
you drive me to him? Iam determined to know.” 

“T’'ve done what I should have done ages ago, sent 
the rascal about his business, I'll have nothing more 
to do with the scapegrace. I wouldn't turn my hand 
over to save him from Sing Sing after this.” 

‘* But what has he done?” 

“ Defied all my wishes and gone directly against 
all my hopes, Nora. He has thrown away every 
chance I have given him to redeem himself, and now 
he betrays the last trust I placed in him. He’s 
shaken all my panes the insolent churl vows I ma: 
disinherit him before he'll marry you, Nora, and I'll 
do it, by George!” 

“What? at is this you are talking about, Colo- 
nel Vivian?’ The slender form straightened, the 
brown eyes looked amazement full upon him. 

“T—hem!—you know what Ihave hoped for you 
and Vane, Nora. Lisa Grahame said she hadn't a 
doubt you would throw yourself away es te him, 
and I—well, I was sure you cared enough for me, if 
not for him, to do it; but he don’t deserve even a 
thought from you. There’s a deuced sight better 
fish in the sea that’s never been caught.”” 

“Colonel Vivian, do you mean you have been try- 
ing to dispose of me without ever asking my con- 
sent? In that case I must be eternally grateful 
to your son for refusing me. You must tell me just 
how the case stands, and you must make it up with 
Vane if this quarrel has been on my account. Marry 
him to me against his will! or with it, for that mat- 
ter. Thank you, Colonel Vivian, but I never could 
think of agreeing to such a patent, ready-made mar- 
riage, not if {die an old maid, and I do abhor old 
maids."* 


CHAPTER XIII. 
“PROM THIS HOUR I HAVE NO 80N!"* 


Mr. Owen Dare leaned back in his chair, his toes 
upon the fender, his eyes very thoughtful and com- 
Fremionate in expression fixed upon his companion. 

t was near the close of a lowering, gray, early 
December day, the same which had witnessed the 
blast of the preceding chapter. A sea coal fire burn- 
ed cheerily in the grate, casting a red glow over the 
two silent, motionless forms. It was a comfortable 
situation, and one Dare was prepared to thoroughly 
enjoy for all the tender concern so aptly pictured in 
his countenance. 

ee stretched at length upon a lounge, his 
head upon his arm and moody face turned fixedly 
toward the fire, lay Vane Vivian. Dare had found 
him there, half an hour before, had addressed a few 
remarks to him, eliciting monosyllabic he aewee and 
then relapsed into the silence which suited best the 
other’s mood, He was the first to stir at last, after 
waiting vainly for some recognition of the sympathy 
he had endeavored mutely to express. 

“Some has been going amiss, Vane. Whatis 
it?” I haven’t seen you look so downcast for a 
month, and, ‘pon honor, that dolorous visage is a 
more suggestive than agreeable sight. What's gone 
wrong, my dear fellow?” 

: sen moved and flung himself upon his elbow sul- 
enly. 
ss Don't pretend to be a guy, Dare! You know well 
as Ido that poco have been saying for the last 
three years I have gone wrong, and there isn’t a 
doubt about eople ing in the right of it. The 
devil of itis, they’re ready enough to drive a fellow 
all wrong, but never willing to help right him again. 
It’s the proper sort of retribution of course, and I 
for one shall never grumble, take it asa dispensation 
and all that. Fit subject for the morality of the 
lesson, am I not?” 

‘* Not in that bitter mood J am afraid.” He spoke 
seriously, putting aside the other’s sneering inflection 
by his gravity. 

“Don’t vou begin to lecture a reform,” said Vane, 
testily. ‘‘ You asked what was amiss, I believe. 
Only that I've got into a fix so tight that T can’t by 
any possibility get out again. The colonel has given 
me my walking papers, or as good, and I may as 
well be set adrift first as last.” 

‘“* My dear Vane, don’t let yourself gow despond- 
ent, e colonel is never as implacable as he ap- 


pears. He will be the first to make up this quarrel, 
if it has been a quarrel, mark my words!” 

“T know his peculiarities far better than you can, 
and I tell you he will never see me through this 
scrape as he has done with others. I have nothing 
to say against him, mind; the sooner he is well rid of 
such an unworthy representative the better, and I 
eoprin.s ask him for help now if a word would bring 


Dare looked at him keenly. 
_ “You don’t censure him, but very evidently there 
is some one you do censure. You are not dealing / 
frankly with me; you have kept something back, 
My own ability to give you aid is very limited; but, 
ein dear fellow, there is no one who will devote him- 
self more faithbully to your cause. Is that haughty 
mae going to hold me off at arm's length, Vane?’ 

here was mournful reproach and asense of will- 
ful injury in Mr, Dare’s tone. 

“T think you can scarcely help knowing what has 
been kept back, Dare. You've been so thick with 
the colonel and at the house that you were probably 
taken into confidence. It was hardly friendly not 
to have given me a warning.” 

“Now, by George! you are absolutely ‘unkind, I 
haven't the least intimation of what you intend to 
convey.” 

“Didn't you know anything of this plot the colo- 
nel has been concocting, his pet scheme of marry- 
ing me to his ward, who has ousted me from his 
affections it appears? You were in love with ber 
once, Iremember, as much in love as you are ever 
apt to ft so I don’t expect any ay. in telling 
youl have refused her and with her Thornhurst 
and all its belongings,” 

“T suspected something of this sort, Vane; I 
could not help seeing how Miss Carteret has man- 

ed to work herself into your father's good graces. 

Y surprise is that she has succeeded so well and so 
quickly in her cunning game.” 

Vane’s eyes left the fire to rest for a moment upon 
Dare, in cold questioning. 

“You appear to have misunderstood me. I men- 
tioned it as the colonel’s scheme. I absolve Miss 
Carteret from any active share init. It is simply a 
plan to reform and domesticate me to the approved 
state of the animal, man, but I have an objection to 
being disposed of in that way, unfortunately. I 
don’t deny being cut up a trifle in regard to the re- 
sult. Iam not quite reconciled to being swept out 
of my place so unceremoniously, but in the abstract 
itis precisely what I deserve asI have taken occasion 
to remark,” 

“A moment ago you ‘found no fault’ with the 
colonel; now you‘ absolve Miss Carteret,’ and it is 
very clearly evident that cause for censure lies be- 
tween them. Ican look at the affair with more im- 
pare more just eyes than you, my dear boy. I 

ll you I suspected it before. A man in that youn 
lady’s position would be called a fortune-hunter, al- 
most any other woman an adventuress; but it is 
best for you to see the matter leniently as you can.” 

“Upon my word, I supposed you would be ready 
to jump at the merest chance of a tting her, and 
here you are traducing her until I’m obliged to 
speak in her favor.” 

“Thave admired Miss Carteret, Vane. She is no 
worse in her sphere than I have been in mine. We 
are both poverty’s favorites, and she is not so much 
to be blamed for aspiring to Thornhurst. You'll 
never know, until you have been there, the misery 
of knowing yourself habitually hard a 

“I'm apt to find it out soon enough. And there 
is a difference between this case and yours, suppos- 
ing of course you allude to your interest in the 
Ferguson-Hayes affair. The gushing Augusta flun, 
herself and her eighty thousand fairly enough a 

our head. Iam not so liberal as to care nothin 

or the threatened loss of my inheritance, but 
am worse hurt at finding myself supplanted in 
my father's heart. I have been lying here all af- 
ternoon looking my own situation in the face, and I 
tell youitis hopeless. You had better cut adrift 
from me with the rest in time to save yourself.” 

He was relapsing back to his first morbid indif- 
ference. The hard thoughts which were keeping 
him company had brought visible lines into the 
darkly moody face. A desperate man, without hope, 
that was what Dare saw in him and his treacherous 
heart thrilled exultingly. 

““T have been talking of this freely to you, Owen,” 
said Vane, in something of his old frank, affection- 
ate manner, “more freely than I am apt to ever 
speak of it again. I haven't a a out any course 
for myself yet; but lam strengthening myself ina 
good resolution never to touch the dice again. I’d 
vow it by all that’s sacred at this minute if I were 
out of the clutches of the Shylocks, I'm nearly de- 
termined as it is to make a turning point if I only 
ser how to get the brakes down to the requisite 
notch.” 

“You'll come out right yet, m 
Don’t despond just now; the colonel is sure to re- 
lent, however hard he may seem, and his ward is 
tolerably sure to overreach herself if she counts on 
his rash threat of to-day, Take my word for it, 
Colonel Vivian will repent his harshness and be 
ready to retract in less than three days. Rouse up and 
dress for the evening, Vane. Stir yourself out of this 
dolorous mood, pr we go around to Niblo’s 
for another sight of the Black Crook?—new features 
in the gga i believe. What’s this—Madeira? 
oh, brandy. As a general thing I wouldn't advise 
it, but you'll be the better for some stimulus just 
now.” 


dear fellow. 


He had turned to a little stand where a semoke-col- 
ored bottle stood, untouched, with glasses beside it. 
Vane watched him fill one to the brim, and _ tossed it 
off when it was offered him with the recklessness 
which had carried him into excesses often before 


this. Shadows were creeping thick into the room. 
Dare applied a match to the gas, and came back to 
his seal ‘ore the fire. 


“Shall it be Niblo’s?” he asked. 
something better to propose?" 

“That as well as any thing. I was about to decline 
going out, but I have reconsidered. If Sir Rupert 
were in town now, I'd not be at any loss how to spend 
the evening.” 

“Thanks to my patron saint that Sir Rupert is a 
hundred miles away,” thought Dare. ‘The youn 
teap Le have confided in him rather than me, bu 

‘or 7 
Some hours later they strolled out from Niblo’s, 


“Or have you 
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arm-in-arm. The evening was not half over, but 
they had seen the “spectacle” perhaps a dozen 
times before this, and Vane was too restless to re- 
main quiet long. 

“T think Ishall go to my room and to bed,” he 
said, as they stepped upon the pavement. “I’ve 
managed to work myself into a small fever this af- 
ternoon, No, don’t call a carriage unless you object 
to walking yourself." 

Dare did not object. They both lit cigars, and the 
keen wintry air of the streets changed Vane’s incli- 
nation, 

“*Ti’s too early to go home yet,” he decided. “ Sup- 
pose we go in here for a moment?” 

Dare glanced. up at the front of the tall building, 
which was not lighted, and drew back. 

“Thadn’t the sl test intention of coming this 
way,” he said, hurriedly. “You had better not, 
Vane. I’ve been revolving the question of your diffi- 
culties while we were walking here. If you can 
bring yourself to do it, my boy, why not accept the 
colonel’s terms? It is not too late yet, and in that 
case it will certainly be better to cut such places: as 
this from the very first. Think, Vane.” 

“Preserve me from ever thinking, if it leads me to 
that,” he broke out, irritably. ‘ You’re a prince of 
Dare. You have never once said, ‘I 
told you s ice I've got to the bottom of the pit, 
and no on se ever warned more faithfully than 
you. I tell youT wouldn't save Thornhurst to my- 
self in that way if a thousand times more depended 
uponit, I’m going in to try my luck once more, 
and no matter what the result may be, I swear off 
against the vice forever after; I can’t be any worse 
cornered, and there's a chance of winning enough to 
stave along till I get some plan ahead.” 

Nothingin life worth living for better than_his 
cigars, his wines, his pleasures of the day, Vane 
Vivian had thought, and here he was hanging his 
hopes on such a feverish chanee as has snapped 
many a life before now. Youthful vitality is never 
quite hopeless, never quite willing to give up the 
struggle, however misdirected its efforts may be. 

Dare followed him in through dim passages, where 
their footfalls were lost in the thick pile of rich car- 
petings, up some broad, shalflow_steps, and into a 
saloon where the burst of sudden light was dazzling 
in its brilliancy, a lofty, freseoed, paneled room, 
with a few persons loitering there, There were mar 
ble tables scattered about, and a sideboard loaded 
with glittering silver, where wines ruby and amber 
sparkled in crystal flarons. Vane approached and 
helped himself liberally; afterward the two young 
men passed through into an adjoining room, and 
here for the first the true character of the place be- 
cameé apparent, 

A silence, broken by the sharp rattle of dice, the 
monotonous repetition of numbers from the near 
vicinity of a baize door, behind which a faro-bank 
was located, reigned here. Dare remained in the 
background while Vane approached one of the ta- 
bles and flung himself into a vacant place, A player 
opposite glanced up and nodded. a 

’ Going to take your revenge to-night, Mr. Vivi- 
on?" 

‘* Either that, or your friend Moses may mark me 
off his books as a dead Ietter.”’ 

The other laughed one of those cold-blooded, 
chilling laughs which should belong to a vampire 
rather than a man. 


4 My friend Moses seldom does business in that 
way,” he answered, carelessly. ‘“* Young gentlemen 


of your ilk don’t run the risk of imprisonment for 
obtaining money on false pretenses, My friend 
Moses is not apt to lose through you, Mr. Vivian.” 

“He's safe until midnight,” thought Dare, from 
his place near the entrance. “You are in a tight 
fix, you.confiding simpleton, but if you don't find 
yourself in a tighter one within the next few hours, 
ere will be one more disappointed man than your- 
self, 

Colonel Vivian had just come in from the street, 
and was divesting himself of his great-coat in the 
hall, when the bell jingled again, and he turned 
sharply to himself open the door through which the 
servant had admitted him a moment before, 

“You, Dare,” he said, with a breath of relief. 
“T’ve just_come from your quarters—from Vane’s 
rather. Where is the rascal now? They told me 
there you had both gone out for the evening. Great 
Heavens, man, what is the matter?" 

te had caught sight of Dare’s face in the glare of 
the hall light, and a great thrill of dread shot to his 
heart lest something terrible had befallen Vane, 
Nora had had her own way before their interview of 
the morning was concluded. She had extorted an 
unwilling promise from him that he would make 
friends again with Vane. Misgivings as to the per- 
fect wisdom of his own_course had crept into his 
mind during the day. He meant what he had said 
in the main. He’d be hanged if he’d retract from a 
single condition. Vane should marry Nora, provid- 
ed Nora would take him, of which he was by no 
means so sure, or he should never set foot upon 
Thornhurst as presumptive heir. But it had been 
the worst of policy, he must admit that, to. come to 
an open outbreak with his son. Nora was right so 
far; he would make up with Vane, recall him to the 
house again, and trust affairs to come right in the 
end. Get the boy’s anger set—pure Vivian temper 
he had, and worse than Vivian obstinacy—and Lu- 
cifer himself couldn't -be expected to foresee what 
lengths he might take. 

Owen Dare had very obedient facial muscles at his 
command, and his countenance at first sight was 
pallid and startled to a degree which might’ pardon 
the colonel’s ant fear, 

“Nothing to alarm you, Colonel Vivian,” he an- 
swered, composing himself as if with an effort. 
“You have just come in, Put on your coat again 

nd come with me, sir. Nothing—no harm that is— 
has happened Vane, but I think you had bettercome 
to him, I will explain on the street, and let me sug- 
gest it will be needless to arouse the ladies’ anxiety.” 

The colonel had made a motion to approach the 
drawing-room door, but turned back, resuming his 
great-coat and hat. 

“Now then,” he said, huskily, and went out at- 
tended by Dare, Notwithstanding the latter’s_as- 


surance that no harm had befallen Vane, he felt it 
Was a sophistry.fo calm his fears, and his rush of 
remorseful emotion in that moment was a keen ago- 
ny, before which the old soldier shrunk, he who had 


never quailed before bullet.or swo 
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“Tell me what it is—the worst,” he demanded, as | 


they descended the steps, with almost _a groan, 
“What has my unhappy boy been doing, Owen?” 

Before the colonel’s shuddering inner sight was a 
picture of his son, limp, lifeless, with a pistol by his 
side and a bullet through his skull—a suicide. Oh 
why had he not thought sooner of the probability of 
such a result? He felt like a murderer himself, but 
he was straight as any oak, showing no trace of 
emotion, except in his pale, set features, 

“You are unnecessarily alarmed, Colonel Vivian. 
You are fancying Vane has done himself some harm 
but he has not—yet, I fear he isin just the state to 
do so, and that is why I failed to consider his wishes 
and came for you. I found him in a desperate, 
moody frame of mind this afternoon. He has been 
drinking heavily since, and Ileft him in a gambling 
hell, where he insisted on going, I believe with the 
idea of retrieving his late losses, or ending all on the 
spot.”’ He called a passing hack as he ceased speak- 
ing. The two got in, the vehicle rolled on its way 
down-town, and scarcely another word was exchang- 
ed between them until they reached the tall, dark 
building, whose portal had opened many a time too 
often to Vane. 

“Will you pardon me if I advise you not to judge 
him too harshly?” said Dare, then. “I don’t know 
how true it is, but I heard some one in there say he 
had been raising money on a pero a your name, 
For Heaven’s sake, don’t let any whisper of a dis- 
turbance get afloat if the worst I fear be averted; 
those fellows who have him in their clutches are 
merciless as death. Come; we can’t be near him 
too soon; and if he appears much excited, be cau- 
tious about presenting yourself suddenly, sir.” 

An oath, more frightful than even the colonel’s 
oaths generally were, was crushed between his set 
teeth in a flerce mutter, an utterance which Dare 
discreetly failed to observe. 

Vane had been raising money on & post-obit. He 
had been counting on his death as the price to 
relieve him from the results of his own wicked folly! 
So help him, angels of heaven, and demons of the 
bottomless depths of the bottomless pit, he would 
never relent now, had he ever been inclined before. 
From this hour he would recognize no son. 

The thick, grizzled mustache quivered for one 
instant, the sharp agony of bitterest disappoint- 
ment pierced his soul! Could it be his own son, the 
brave, bright, willful boy he had idolized despite his 
grave faults, bartering t e chances of his life, con- 
sidering the father who had loved him with unwise 
tenderness as nothing by the side of his own pleas- 
ures and vices? It wasa trace of weakuess passing 
swiftly, which left the colonel hard as _ iron, his 
features locked in an icy calm more terrible in him 
than the utmost passion of rage. 

Unconscious of the impending thunderbolt, Vane 
Vivian was playing recklessly, losing heavily and 


ily. 

“Bad luck, to-night, Mr. Vivian,” said the vam- 
pire opposite. ‘Do you double again?” 

“Double!” 

The cards were dealt, there was a breathless 
moment, and then Vane flung himself back, with a 
bitter curse, 

“You have lost again,’ said the vampire, with a 
scarcely concealed sneer. “I'll take your note for 
twenty thousand, Mr. Vivian.” 

* You've taken all you'll ever get from me,”’ cried 
Vane, hotly, ‘“Iswear Ill never touch a card again 
while I live.” 

“What has he lost?” asked the soldierly old gen- 
tleman, who had just entered, in a constrained voice 
of one of the crowd of bystanders who had been 
Wetezing He game, 

** Mon Dieu | twenty t’ousand at von seeting,”’ said 
the other, with French shrug and accent. ‘* Two 
times more and ten, feefty t’ousand on ze books of 
what you call ‘our friend Moses.” Ciel! ze young 
Americaine von extravagant gamester.”’ 

“Tt is hardly in honor to refuse giving your note, 
Mr. Vivian,” cut in the sharp tone of the vampire. 

“Take it and welcome if you care for that much 
worthless paper,” retorted Vane, “I tell you you've 
plucked me of my last dollar. Neither you nor 
your friend Moses are likely ever to see the color of 
your money.” 

The sarcastic laugh of the latter was cut short b. 
a voice, deep, stern, changed almost from Pesoguls 
tion to the familiar ears it fell upon. 

“This young man has spoken the truth if he ever 
did in his life. If you have claims on him, take 
them out of him the best way you can. I swear not 
one penny shall be extorted from me to save him 
from perdition! From this hour, I have no son! 
Not one tithe of alll own shall ever go to him; he 
is no more to me than the merest beggar in the 
streets.” 

Vane wheeled, and for one instant saw the colo- 
nel's face, unchanging in its rigid pape in the 
strange, quiet sternness come upon it. For one in- 
stant; then the colonel turned and walked away 
without even vouchsafing him a glance. 

A dizzy blindness rushed over him; a sea of red 
fire swam before his eyes; he raised his arm with 
uncertain motion. Dare, who had pressed to his 
side, knocked up his hand, and a bullet shivered a 
ground-glass shade over their heads. 

“Not that yet, my friend,” said Dare, coolly, 
Pospessing himself of the pistol which fell from 

ane’s unnerved fingers. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
AT THE RECEPTION. 

Tr was past eleven when Colonel Vivian returned 
to the house. The brave old soldier’s step never fal- 
tered, his tall form was erect as ever, but the shi 
est thrust of all his life had been struck home 
him. He went on to his room, and it was only by 
the merest chance that Nora had. a glimpse of his 
face, set, rigid, deathly pale, as it had been under 
the glare of the gaslightsin the gambling hall. 

The family had not retired, but she had with- 
drawn from the parlors and gone above stairs when 
the colonel’s familiar tread sounded in the hall, and 
she waited in her open door. That sight of his face 
gave her a thrill of dread and awe, and he passed 
without the slight form leaning against the 
lintel, so near that she might have touched him. 

“Something has me ote bai ine Nora, with- 
drawing slowly into her room. ‘Something has 
happened, and it is hp ae Vane! 
such: a look upon the colonel’s face before. 


I never saw 
What 


has that poor fellow been driven todo? Iwas sure 
my guardian was ready to forgive him when he 
went out to-night.” ; 

That was a long night of suspense to Nora. Strain- 
ing her ears, she could hear the colonel’s heavy, 
monotonous tramp up and down his own chamber, 
and somehow it seemed that her own heart was be- 
ing crushed under it. What did it forebode to Vane? 
Something terrible, she was very sure. It was no 
ordinary wrath,fierce and passing,she had read in her 
guardian's face; it was an implacable determina- 
tion, a crushing out suddenly of all the hope and 
buoyancy which had been reflected there. Onco 
when it seemed she could stand it no longer, she had 
thrust her little bare feet into slippers, thrown a 
wrap about her shoulders, and gone shivering 
through the passage to listen at his door. That 
changeless ey tramp, went up and down, but 
except that and her own heart-beats, the silence of 
death reigned throughout the house. She did not 
dare interrupt him then, and crept back to her room 
with her own fear intensified. She lay down upon 
her bed and slept fitfully, the same unformed dread 
haunting her dreams. 

The gray of daylight struggled through the cur- 
tains when she awoke. She was unrefreshed, and 
the chill light of early morning, as she drew back 
the draperies and glanced out upon the mist and 
fog, only seemed to make more vivid the specters of 
the night. The heavy tread had ceased in the colo- 
nel’s chamber. She cg ew he might be asleep at 
last, and drawing on a dressing-robe, went through 
the passage to listen at his door again, but all was 

uiet within. An oriel window was just beyond, and 
one lingered in it, gazing up at the sky where faint 
rosy streaks presaged the sunrise, trying vainly to 
shake off the great dread of evil which had fastened 


upon her. 

The door at her back opened suddenly, and she 
turned to see Colonel Vivian standing there. He had 
not undressed during the night. His eyes were dull 
and heavy, his face altered and worn, until he look- 
ed ten years older than when she had seen him last. 

“Ts that you, Nora?” he asked. ‘*‘ What are you 
doing there at this hour? Go back to your bed, child, 
before you take your death of cold.” 

She sprung to his side, laying both her hands upon 
his arm, and his gaze shifted from the wistful young 
face turned up to him asif in pain. ; 

“What is the matter, guardian? Something has 
happened—what is it? Tiove hardly slept through 
knowing how disturbed you were.” 

“Go back to your room and don’t worry, Nora. I 
have been restless; Iam scarcely well; I il come all 
right during the day.” 

“You are looking like a ghost of yourself, guar- 
dian. And you can’t deceive me. Something has 
happened to your son. What is it, guardian?” 

eshook her off almost roughly, and looked at her 
with strangely anguished eyes. 

“Never say that word to meagain. I have no son. 
For all time henceforth [have no son. Never breathc 
his name to me, never remind me that such a person 
lives. , you are the only child I will ever know 
again.” 

“Oh, dear guardian, don’t speak so bitterly of 
him. Your only son—don’t judge him too hardly. 
= if you are mistaken—if you are doing him in- 

justice?’ 

j “ Never speak his name to me again while we both 

live. He is dead to me as though six feet of earth 

— on top of him. Better think of him so than as 
eis.” 

He drew back and shut the door sharply in her 
face. Oh, what could have brought this change to 
him, the generous old man, quick to anger, but al- 
ways ready to forgive? Her heart sunk like lead. 
She had never feared his boisterous passions. She 
feared him now, in this intense, deadly calm. 

She did that morning what she had’avoided doing 
for a fortnight past—met Dare alone. Mrs. Grahame 
was not yet down; she never was down until the 
fashionable world stirred from its state of ante-me-~ 
ridian s nancy, and Dare had come unfashionable 
early, in the vague hope of surprising this meeting. 

“Thad hardly hoped for such a favor,’’ he said. 
“Your favors have been few and far between, Miss 
Carteret; you have amazed me by the magnitude of 
this one.” 

I don’t want either compliments or sarcasms, Mr. 
Dare. Iwant you to tell me what Vane Vivian has 
been doing since he was here yesterday, You know, 
if any one does. Have you been instrumental in 

romoting the cause of disturbance between his 
‘ather and him?” 

“From any one but you the question would be an 
insult, and you do me injustice to think it, Nora. 
You should know how faithfully I have endeavored 
to cover Vane’s shortcomings; ly because of our 
old friendship, partly, of late, 1 must confess, from 
a more selfish motive—because I eee you would 
approve. Even I have not been able to reconcile 
myself to Vane’s course of late,” 

“You are willing he should be reconciled to it, 
then? You have not told me what I asked: what 
has hedone ? What has imbittered the colonel so 
against him since he went out last night?” 

“Miss Carteret, pardon me! You wish to think 
well of Vane. Mine shall not be the lips to tell 

ou. 
=! ““You mean to convey the worst by that. I ask, I 
command you, by all the regard you have ever ex- 
pressed for me, to tell me the truth.” 

How inexpressibly fair she looked, in his eyes, as 
she stood there, giving utterance to her command so 
imperiously! She was pay attired in a morning- 
dress of silver gray, with linen bands at her throat 
and wrists, with the bright hair loosely coiled about 
the shapely head, and he had never watched her 
with such Turtive, gloating eyes. 

“If Miss Carteret commands, her most faithful 
servant has nothing left but to obey.” Something 
under his servile manner, which seemed to her fine 
Lireheeyn py insulting, pecan] linking himself 
with her, brought the hot bl tingling to her 
cheeks, but she was too joann, =n earnest to 
swerve from her purpose now. “‘ € 
bling, but that is nonews to you. He has involved 
himself over head and ears debt, with not the 
slightest chance of ceing on now that the colonel 
oe broken with him—broken for good, I very much 


ear. 
“That is not all,” said Nora, as he paused. sr 
knew.all that before. Go ny Mes Dare.” _ 


“That is not all, unfortunately. Do you know 
what a post-obit is, Miss Carteret? I see you do. 
Well, it appears that Vane has been raising money to 
clear himself of gambling-debts by a post-obit. The 
colonel discovered it by chance last night, and he 
has renounced his son, he swears forever! I really 
think he mieans it more earnestly than he ever meant 
any thing in his life before. It was a cruel cut, after 
all his leniency to Vane.”” 

“*T don’t believe it,” she said, her clear eyes look- 
ing him through, and he bore their scrutiny un- 
flinchingly. 

“Tt is true, nevertheless. Judge for yourself of 
his desperation when I tell you that he tried to shoot 
himself after they had met in a gambling-den 
where, with his customary recklessness, he hac 
been adding tothe burdens he already bore, Tried 
to shoot himself, and probably would have succeed- 
ed but forme, That is one debt of gratitude I may 
expect to claim from you, Miss Carteret.” 

“T think if the truth were told it is more than 
counterbalanced. How did Colonel Vivian come to 
beinsucha place? He is not in the habit of fre- 
quenting gambling dens. You took him there, 

wen Dare, just as you have managed all the bitter 
misunderstanding between them, I do believe.” 

“You are plain-spoken and not charitable, Miss 
Carteret. The time will come when you will give me 
greater credit.” 

“Tt will if you deserve it, without a doubt.” 

“You seem to hate me, Nora; and I—I don’t 
merit your hate. I would sacrifice my life, if need- 
ful, to your happiness.” 

** A much less sacrifice will suffice for that, so far 
as you are concerned—the sacrifice of these atten- 
tions which you persist in forcing upon me. You 
must know how distasteful they are to me.” 

“No temptation could induce me to give up all 
hope in that way, Nora, While there is life there is 
hope, and it must be so with me.” 

She cut the interview short after that. She was 
Vane Vivian’s friend; she had liked him from the 
first; once when she bad almost persuaded herself 
she had cause, she had not quite overcome that lik- 
ing, and now that he was in trouble, when others 
were turning against him, she was his friend, true 
and firm. She felt that this man was his enemy, 
and her own dislike of him multiplied accordingly. 
However true or false his story might be, he had 
made the breach between Colonel Vivian and his 
son, 

“Tf Sir Rupert were only here,” thought Nora, 
wishfully, ‘he could discover the truth and do more 
than any one else.” 

It was five long days before Sir Rupert’s return. 
Five long days of suspense, during which things 
visible were scarcely changed. The pleasures of 
the day and night went on the same. The only 
change at the up-town mansion was that Vane no 
longer came there, and his name had been dropped 
as if with one accord by its inmates. No one seem- 
ed to care for his fate, always with one exception— 
Nora. And even she was forced to ect Colonel 
Vivian’s mandate that the subject should be dropped 
from discussion. 

“Oh, if only Sir Rupert would come, and at last 
he came. 

Tt was in the midst of crowded reception-rooms that 
Nora saw him first. He made his way to her side, 
genial, frank, with no shadow upon him; very clear- 
ly knowing nothing of the evil which had come to 
his friend. 

“T want to speak to you of Vane," she whispered, 
*‘and I can’t here,” 

“Take my arm. I will find my way out of the 
crowd,” he answered, in the same voice, and in two 
minutes more they stood alone in a nook of the con- 
servatory, secure from interruption. 

“Have jyou not heard through him?” she asked. 
“Have you not seen him?” 

“Thave just returned and came here almost di- 
rectly. Ihave heard nothing, seen no one. What 
is it about Vane? I recall a whisper or two in the 
crowd, but nothing definite.” 

“He is in very deep trouble, Sir Rupert. The colo- 
nel has cast him off, and everybody else seems to 
follow his example. The old story of when one is 
started down the hill.” 

And then she told him all in substance she had 
learned regarding that scene in the gaming saloon, 
repeating her own conviction that Dare was at the 
bottom of the worst. 

“T have not been able to learn what Vane has 
done since. The colonel has had no communica- 
tion of any kind with him; he will not even permit 
his name to be mentioned in his presence. can’t 
believe Vane bad as he is represented, whether he 
has been guilty of all these things or not. He has 
been driven to them; he has a good heart, I am 
sure. You are his friend, Sir Rupert, and 1 know 
that you will not desert him,” 

“T never will,” declared Sir Rupert, warmly. 
“You are right in your estimation of him, Miss 
Carteret. He isa noble fellow, whatever his faults 
or his follies may have been.” 

“T don’t know if there is any way in which he 
can be saved from his creditors. Mrs. Grahame 
said once that he could be reonay, for obtainin, 
money on false pretenses, and I don’t know whai 
other harm may threaten him; the worst perhaps 
from himself, Oh, Sir Rupert! how hopeless he 
must have been to attempt his own life.” 

She shuddered, and he observed how pale the 
pure, sensitive face had wn. Could Vane have 
seen her there, pleading his cause with the one man 
she knew to be true to him, all her best sympathies 
enlisted for him in the dark path he was traversing, 
who can tell how much of the still darker future 
might have been spared? 

Sir Rupert, looking down upon her, thought that 
Promanly. faith had never taken a more beautiful 

orm, 

“Tf he is not yet saved and prove to you that he 
is worthy of your trust, it will be because no earthly 

ower will avail,” he said earnestly. 
ut he shall be saved, Miss Carteret.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
WHO PAID THE DEBTS, 

Tuese five days had been days of intolerable agony 
to Vane Bg He ys cor a to his Ade 
a ents, ying him: even are, waitin; 
the result he felt must come soon: the action of his 
credi.ors. Waiting in sullen desperation rather than. 


“Don’t fear 
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attempt to fly from them, as any other man might 
have done. 

It was very nearly midnight, and he was still 
sitting before his fire, moody, despairing, when a 
knock sounded at his door, and a servant appeared 
at his answer. 

‘* A gentleman to see you, sir, if you have not re- 
tired. — Very important, or 1 wouldn't have disturbed 
you, sir. 

“ Haven't I said that I would see no one? Tell the 
person so,” 

“You will see me, Vivian.” 
followed close in the servant’s wake, and stepped 
forward to speak for himself. “It is late; but you 
will pardon that in the anxiety which would not let 
me wait.”’ 

“Sir Rupert! Ido not need to say how welcome 
youare, I thought it was one of those cursed med- 
dlers who are always ready to intrude and gloat over 
a& man’s misery when he’s in the last ditch. This is 
kind of you. Of course you know?” 

“Yes, I know, Vane. heard the story of your 
misfortunes scarcely an hour ago.” 

‘‘Misfortunes? You are shay lenient. The results 
of my recklessness deserve a far harsher name. At 
twenty-three Lam a ruined and hopeless man through 
my own folly. A cheerful prospect before me know- 
ing that, is it not? I wonder what the end to sucha 
career is apt to be?” 

“My dear fellow, you are discouraged now. Be 
sure there is some way out of your difficulties. It is 
to help you find it that I have come here to-night, 
Mile tell me just how youstand, keeping nothing 

ac’ 

“For what good, Sir Rupert? Whether it is a 
thousand or a hundred thousand, it is all the same to 
me. I haven't the hope of, raising a penny. Do you 
know, I might be turned out of my lodgings here but 
that I chanced to Da, the quarter in advance?” 

“Not so“bad but it might be worse, I dare say. 
Let me tell you what I havé heard, and you can 
signify how much of it is true. In the first case, is 
pie fact that you have been raising money on a post- 
obit? 

Vane buried his face in his hands with a groan. 

nb dear fellow, I am not. here to blame you,” 
said Sir Rupert, gently. ‘Don’t you suppose I un- 
derstand that you were driven to it?” 

_ Vane lifted his haggard face and looked forward 
into the coals, a quiver which he could not suppress 
for a moment about his lips. 

“‘T don’t deserve such friendship as yours. It’s all 
true. Iwas involved, and getting deeper every day, 
and those night-brokers were the first to propose it 
tome. I was the heir to Thornhurst; why not clear 
myself of embarrassments through my future pros- 
pects? They knew their business, and put it that 
way. Let them advance me fifty thousand now, and 
the return should be eighty thousand when I came 
into my inheritance, with so much percentage to in- 
crease with the ratio of years. I have shuddered 
with horror since, to think how_I set up money b, 
the side of my father's life, but I did not think of it 
so then. I paid my debts with that money, and 
squandered the little which was left along with my 
regular allowance, and became involved for twenty 
thousand more, in the vain hope that luck might 
turn. I knew what I might expect when my father 
declared he would disinherit me. I have signed my- 
self in a Shylock bond, and I look forno mercy. I 
don’t know what the worst may be, but that is what 
T have to expect. My only wonder is, they have de- 
layed this long. If it was to torture me, they could- 
n’t have chosen a better method than by keeping me 
in this suspense.” 

“Not so bad as it might be, as I told you Vane. 
The brokers will be glad to get out of their bond, 
since they understand that you have lost your 
chance of Thornhurst. There is nothing there to dis- 
rg you, my dear boy—certainly nothing crimi- 
nal 


“Nothing! Ihave pe told you, Sir Rupert, that 
I am in debt seventy thousand dollars, and I doubt if 
I ey raise seventy thousand cents to save my own 
neck,” 

“T quite understand you; but it is not out of the 
question that some compromise may be made. It 
must be that your creditors are waiting for, and I 
would be ashamed to be ranked as your friend, 
Reels if I were not ready now to act a friend’s 
part. 

He spoke hurriedly, a little constrainedly. The 


other looked at him, then put forward a hand to 
om him in a tight pressure. 
‘Heaven bless you, Sir Rupert Archer. But that 


must not be. No, I will not hear another word. I 
have brought myself to grief, but my best friend 
shall not suffer through me.” 

Sir Rupert saw how useless it would be to urge him, 

“You will not refuse to let me investigate for you, 
then, Vivian? To see what kind of a compromise 
may be effected, and what hindrance is apt to be put 
in your way if you are obliged to go away from here? 
Have you thought of going away?” 

“T suppose there will be nothing else left,” Vane 
said, wearily. ‘I did not even count on that alter- 
native. Ihad made up my mind to take the conse- 
quence of my own acts, without even an attempt to 
evade it.” 

“You have been reckless even in your despera- 
tion. Have you tried to effect a reconciliation with 
your father?’ 

“Tt would be worse than useless, He has the best 
of reasons for holding bitter anger—he will never 
forgive me while he lives. Itis my just retribution 
—that and all else which may come to me, I have 
not a friend left I_ can coun spam unless it is you, 
Sir Rupert. And Dare—I should not torget Dare— 
he has been faithful as a brother.” 

Sir Rupert had his own doubts of Dare, but such 
vague and apparently unfounded doubts he would 
not hint them. 

“You have one more very warm friend—one 
whose friendship any man might be proud to claim. 
Ispeak of Miss Carteret. It was she who told me 
the news first, and urged me to come to you without 


delay.” 

Yes,” said Vane, bitterly; ‘‘she may well urge 
it now, that her own aim is secure of secuays a 
ment. Did you know the colonel declared in favor 


of her against my own chance of inheritance? You 
know the full measure of my wickedness now, but 
‘ou do not know wkat brought the first de- 

between my father and myself She 


perhay 
cided oat 


The gentleman had | 


| clined to tell me. 


crept into my place in his heart until he proposed 
to marry her to me as my only chance of succeeding 
to Thornhurst, and, when I refused, he deelared that 
she should inherit instead. After that came the ex- 
osure of my own baseness. I shudder at the 
hought of the unfilial monster my father must con- 
sider me.” 

“You do Miss Carteret. wrong, Vane. She has 
tried to reconcile your father to you, and my own 
realization of the depth of his anger comes through 
the knowledge that she failed. If you had seen her 
as I did this very night, with tears in her eyes as she, 
spoke of your despair, you would not doubt herj 
sincerity.. Miss Carteret is honest in her likes and 
dislikes; you are one of the fortunate few for whom 
she professes friendship, and she loses no opportu- 
nity to speak in your favor.” 

“T hope I may have done her injustice. I was 
bitterly disappointed in her, Sir Rupert. But no 
more of this. Dare tells me—I have seen him but 
once—that the festivities will begin at Thornhurst a 
little sooner because of my disgrace. The family go 
down by the middle of the month, a week from this, 
and such guests as may not be able to tear them- 
selves away from the gayeties here follow after the 
twentieth. I hope you will not forget your engage- 
ment there; Mrs. Grahame would be inconsolable.” 

“We will consider that again, but it is very possi- 
ble Thornhurst may not now see me among the 
number. If Lam to serve you, Vane, you must tell 
me where I can find these creditors of yours.” 

“T will go with you when you like. I am not 
afraid to face them; that will be enough better than 
this state of prolonged suspense.” 

“No, my dear boy! A matter like this is better set- 
tled through a third person. Convince them that 
no possible good can come through molesting you 
—that their only hope of obtaining anything is in 
giving you a chance, and letting you off quietly. I 
can give you letters to influential men in London, if 
you wish to sf it there, but. of. that we will also 
speak again. will not detain you longer than to 
give me the address, I am not very fresh myself 
after my journey of this afternoon,” 

He took down the direction Vane gave him care- 
fully, and when he left, a few minutes later, there 
was more hope in the other’s heart than had been 
there for days. His sleep that night was visited by 
pleasant dreams—dreams of a future which would 
redeem the past, and the angel who guarded the 
bright opening path wore the face of Nora. 

Sir Rupert Archer Jost no time in pursuing his in- 
vestigations. The result was one furthest from his 
anticipations. He was back at his friend’s lodgin, 
by noon of the following day. Vane met him wit 
all the dread he had nearly dismissed rushing upon 
him. 

“What delusion is this you are laboring under, 
my dear fellow?” cried Sir Rupert gayly, giving him 
such a grip as one would scarcely expect from his 
soft white hand. ‘‘ You owe no man anything.. I 
have been to see your Shylock and he declares his 
bond paid to the utmost.” 

Vane started back. 

“* Archer! you have not—” 

“Thave not indeed, Vivian. Look into my eyes 
and be assured that, like your famous countryman, 
I cannot tell a lie. It is trne, and I.am almost as 
Joy tully excited as you possibly can be,” 

‘T can scarcely believe itis not a mistake. Who 
that would, could pay my debts to such an amount?” 

“There ds the mystery, Vane, The broker de- 
‘He declared that he had been 
satisfied in full and had given up the bond; that. his 
friend, whom I did not see—some disturbance has 
sent him out of the city from what I learned—the 
one who had a claim for twenty thousand had also 
been fully paid. All the information that he would 
give was that the party concerned had communi- 
cated with him through an agent, and had desired 
to remain incognito. Do you see no hope in this, 
Vane?” 
rk glow came into Vane’s face, an eager light into 

iS eyes. 

“Tt must have been my father—it could have been 
no one else, It is more than I deserved, more than L 
ever hoped for.” 

His voice broke and his eyes suffused. He turned 
away abruptly to hide his emotion. 

“Tam going to call at the house after I return to 
my rooms and make a more suitable appearance, 
Shall I take some message from you, or—or will you 
go yourself and seek the reconciliation which. may 
not be impossible now. I think with you, no one 
but your father could have done this.” 

“Neither, my friend. My father has relented in. 
this to save our hame, and to spare me; but he may 
be bitterly angered still, I will wait, some token 
from him before I intrude myself upon his notice, 
even by a word.” 

Nora heard the news from the baronet’s lips, some 
two hours later. 

“It is very strange,” she said, thoughtfully, “I 
am positive it could not have been the colonel. He 
has not displayed one sign of relenting toward 
Vane.” 

“Tt must be, then, that his pride has induced him 
to spare his son the consequences of these debts,” 

“Possibly, but I cannot think so.” And, though 
Nora said nothing more, she decided in her own 
mind that the baronet himself was respousible for 
the generous act. 

The next week went swiftly by. The colonel and 
Nora with Mrs. Grahame and their guests departed 
for Thorvhurst. A few lingering later followed 
about the twentieth, and of the whole invited num- 
ber Sir Rupert Archer was the very last to leave the ' 


city. 

eantime Vane was making preparations to quit 
the country. He had fallen in with his friend’s sug- 
papi and determined to proceed first to London, 

is preparations were all but complete now, but he 
was ering with no definite time for his departure 
set. 

“T feel that if I go without my father’s blessing, I 
will never have it,’’ he said to Sir Rupert, ‘“*I shall 
take my pemece for the third and wait wntil the last 
moment for some token. Go on to Thornhurst, my 
friend, and, if you can, send. me a little hope from 
 Letag At any rate, I shall see you again before L 

ve. 

So Sir Rupert walked across from the station and 
into Thornhurst mansion, the despaired-of celebrity, 
on Christmas eve. 


THE COVETED INVITATION, 
Ar no time for twenty years had Thornhurst been 
4O gay. . Grahame had carte blanche in ruling 
the entertainment, and Mrs. Grahame had appar- 


ently determined that no home-party in Christendom | 


should excel this one in brilliancy, and in crowding 
one amusement after another like kaleidoscopic 
changes. Her whole life was bound up in surface 
pleasure. She had breathed the atmosphere of gay- 
ety in her New York home, but for all that there 
was a skeleton in the closet there, whose dry bones 
rattled very often in her ears with disagreeable im- 
rt. Lack of ready money was the great want of 
er life. Without it she had held her own with the 
world, she was a leader in society, but she was 
ed to force recognition now where she would 
have overpowered with sufficient means at her dis- 
There was a Mr. Grahame, also, but he was 
seldom seen, and when he was seen, the meek little 
man, whose only aim seemed to be to avoid all ob- 
servation, escaped with the smallest modicum of at- 
tention. A dingy, dark counting-room down-town 
knew far more of him than his wife’s parlors. But 
for all that the parlors were apt to grow a trifle 
shabby between the times of their refitting; the sil- 
ver-plate was old-fashioned, and Mrs. Grahame’s 
toilets were neither so magnificent nor so varied as 
she would have liked to make them. But Mrs. Gra- 
hame made the best of all these things with that 
oo tact which wins success without apparent ef- 
‘ort. 

But there was a change. Here was all the glitter 
and the froth presented to her with none of the care 
toimbitter the draught beneath. So she went to 
work with a will to make Thornhurst the center of 
rig uragad scarcely less than those they had lately 

eft. 

“T have only one obstacle yet to overcome, but I 
almost despair of that,” she said to Nora on the 
Cay preceding that which should usher in Christ- 


maseve. ‘Il want a Cleopatra for the tableaux viv- 
ants; Thave set my heart on that being the most 
gorgeous scene of all. And not one of all the O- 


ple here can represent Egypt's dusky queen. You 
will be admirable as Titania, Nora, a trifle tall, but 
the ladies here are all tall, as it chances, and all 
blondes. It was the greatest of oversights that I 
didn’t secure one decided brunette, I have been 
looking for one among the families of the neighbor- 
hood, but the darkest among all the ladies who have 
called is blue-eyed and brown haired, as far from my 
Cleopatra as day is from night.” 

“Then you haven't had a sight of Miss Montrose. 
The very ideal of a Cleopatra, Mrs. Grahame, posi- 
tively the most beautiful woman I ever saw in my 
life. Itis very unfortunate that the colonel’s pre- 
hac are so strong. He has a bitter dislike of her 
rather, and I am afraid that even for you Miss Mon- 
trose will not be admitted to Thornhurst. He re- 
fused me, and I am hardly over the disappointment 
yet. LIabsolutely fell in love with her at first sight, 
and notwithstanding all the delightfully trying ex- 
periences I have been through since, that t im- 
pression lingers still.”’ 
| “Fell in love, Nora! Whata strong expression 
applied to an ordinary person like that Miss Mon- 
trose. Iam sure we all have reason for thankful- 
ness that your guardian is so decided. A very com- 
mon goune woman, Mrs, Grahame, I assure you, 
something of an Amazon in appearance, I grant, but 
not at all the sort of person you would care to intro- 
duce to such society as you have gathered here. I 
am positive my herves would not bear the strain of 
her presence.’ 

Mrs. Sholto Hayes who was present roused her- 
self from her habitual languor to express herself 
thus forcibly. 

“She’s the picture of a Southern beauty, Mrs. 
Grahame, and as much alady as I am,” asserted 
Nora, in laughing defiance. “Mrs. Hayes saw 
thi through the reverse of the glass that day; one 
of those days when everything goes wrong, and I 
was the unfortunate cause in her case. Mrs, Hayes 
suffered through herdiscomfiture at being precipi- 
tated in the lane and afterward taking refuge in a 
house where she hadn’t gone throu with the 
formality previously of leaving her card."* 

The exertion of resistance from Mrs. Hayes was 
out of the question. She sunk back among the 
cushions of a couch where she had reclined all the 
morning. 

“You queer creature!’ she said, in mild protest. 
**One never knows how to take you.” 

“ Montrose,” repeated Mrs. Grahame, “ and South- 
erners, did see say, Nora? It must be the family of 
whom Mr. Telford from the vi @ was speaking 
yesterday. He said a portion of the lands that were 
confiscated during the war had been restored to Mr, 
Montrose. I remember he remarked they had re- 
mained very secluded here, and my own impression 
was rather favorable than otherwise. I don’t see 
that this Miss Montrose should be less eligible as a 

1est than any other young lady of the neighbor- 
ood. We positively must have her if she will an- 
swer for a Cleopatra.” 

“You forget the one ae my guardian’s ob- 
jection. He is scarcely more likely to consent now 
than before.” 

“Uncle Seymour has given the invitations entirely 
in my charge. I shall invite Miss Montrose in my 
own name, You may mention it to the colonel if 
you like, but in any case the young lady must be se- 
cured. But I really don’t see how with all the cos- 
tumes to be inspected, I am to take time to call up- 
on her this morning. Do you suppose that you 

- could manage it, Nora? You would answer quite as 
well.” 

' “T shall be too happy with m ardian’s consent. 

; But for once I decline to ‘ beard the lion in his den, 
the Vivian in his halls.’ You must take that respon- 
sibility, Mrs. Grahame." : 

“Here he comes for the very purpose of cutting 
the knot of our difficulties,” and Mrs, Grahame 
glanced up sweetly. ‘‘I have just discovered a per- 
son to take the important character of the evening, 
uncle Seymour—the Cisopatrs you know, whic! 
I had ost despaired 0: a You will 
have no objection to sending an invitation 
this late day, I hope?” 

“T leave everything of that kind with you Lisa. 
Have your list complete by all means.’ Colonel 
Vivian had entered with something of a feverish 
«.rmestness Into these festive preparations, He was 


even at 
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striving to bury his own deep disappointment in the 
excitement of the time. 

“Thanks, my dear uncle. Of course I did not 
| really suppose you would object, but Nora here ap- 
peared to have some misgivings.” 

“The lady is Miss Montrose,” spoke up Nora. 
** You know, Colonel Vivian, whether I had cause for 
misgiving or not. I for one would dearly like to 
have her here.” 

**T understand that the circumstances of the fam- 
ily heretofore have not been quite er ies ep ang 
put in Mrs. Grahame silkily. “That objection is 
alleviated by the restoration of Southern property 
| very recently effected. The father and daughter in- 
tend to depart for the South early in the new year, 
Mr, Telford mentioned,” 

Over the colonel’s face swept a shade, his shaggy, 
white brows lowered, and Nora watching felt that 
Miss Montrose’s chances were few for appearing at 
Thornhurst. It was a moment before he spoke, and 
during that moment there had been a struggle in the 
colonel’s mind. 

His hatred of Walter Montrose had been based on 
his discovery that the other aspired to an alliance 
between his own daughter and the colonel’s son. 
Walter Montrose had come to him, six years before, 
and made the proposal openly, insolently the colo- 
nel had considere: it, urging his own birth and 
breeding, his daughter's beauty and culture, the far- 
off possibility of an honorable title and emoluments 
descending to him. Colonel Vivian rejected the 
proposition with scorn. No impostor, runaway 
slave-owner of the South, secessionist at heart, 
should become allied in the remotest degree with 
the loyal, hot-headed Vivians, There might be 
other men as well-bred and as well-born too, he 
would dare say, other young ladies quite as beauti- 
ful and cultured, and for his own part he would 
rather see Vane married to some pretty, graceful 
girl of his own position, and no pedigree than any 
offshoot of Old England snobbishness. Of the far- 
away title and expectations he was suspicious, not 
to say openly incredulous, Things were vastly altered 
since that, however. There was no heir of Thornhurst 
now to be angled for. His own dislike for the man 
| Montrose need not be brought into play, since they 
were to leave the neighborhood at so near a date, 
Yes, the girl might come if she chose and the others 
really wished. 

He said so, not any too graciously, it is to 
be feared, and stalked away on his dignity to 
an uncompromising degree, but under that stiff 
demeanor was the harrowing conviction aivery 
present of the bitter wound his own pride and inde- 
pendence had received, 

Never, never again would Colonel Vivian be the 
same free-hea: , passionate, yet noble old man he 
had been before. 


“ Are you aware how close it is upon Christmas- 
time, Venetia?” 

“The twenty-third, papa, I had occasion to con- 
sult the calendar this morning.” 

“After the style of Robinson Crusoe with his 
notched stick, that is all you have to mark the days. 
Are you any nearer an invitation to Thornhurst than 
you were two weeks ago, when the party first re- 
turned?” 

“Certainly not. I was not aware that you still 
aspired to that honor for me.” 

*T have never retracted my first expression of the 
wish. Why should you think it?” 

Miss Montrose lifted her face from the work with 
ee she was engaged to look steadily at her 

ather. 

“T was aware of your plans in the past, the only 
lans which could interest you in my gaining en- 
rance at Thornhurst. You know I never approved 

of them, even when I yielded in a measure to 
our wishes. Now that Colonel Vivian has disin- 
erited his son, what possible object can you have 

in still desiring me to make friends with one who has 

certainly shown himself no friend of yours!” 

“T gave ee credit for some degree of discretion, 
Venetia. The colonel may disinherit his son a half- 
dozen times and come out the more deeply attached 
to him in the end. These floating rumors may be 
true or false, and no better place for discovering 
which than at the mansion. In any event an open- 
ing for you there at the present time will be equiva- 
lent to an opening into the world when you are 
ready for it. Make friends of the people there, and 
you will have friends when we come North for next 
summer’s campaign, You know what these people 
who have been gossiping about our recent good for- 
tune do not, that no great boon has been bestowed 
i nting back those worn-out plantation grounds 
an racked buildings. The little that made the place 
attractive once is gone now. We go there simply 
because there is nothing to be gained Fb now b: 
staying here, and because a winter at the South wil 
have its weight with those who have known us 80 
meagerly circumstanced here. They will hardly 
suppose it a no more enticing prospect luring us 
away. Next season, as I said, we will come North 
again, and whether or not Thornhurst is yet an aim. 
and Vane Vivian the man I would choose for you, I 
shall expect you to do credit to your training.” 

She had not removed her eyes from his face all 
the while he had been speaking. Dark, passionate 
eyes they were, for all her features were iplined 
to almost caval composure with his own, er fin- 
gers had locked together in her lap with a presure 
which left the blood settled in purple blotches under 
the almond-shaped nails. 

“You have been training me all my life to barter 
my womanhood for the basest and paltriest consid- 
erations earth holds. You are urging me now to 
make a display of whetever good looks nature has 
bestowed upon me for no other purpose than the 
sake of such epeons as you hope to make through me. 
You would show me as you would a horse or any 
other piece of property; you would make the best 
of my fine points and sell me to the highest bidder. 
Oh, papa! can nothing tempt you to more mercy 
than that? Do I deserve nothing better from you?” 

“You have taken 4 strange views of these mat- 
ters, Venetia—views that, with your education, I 
am disappointed at finding you entertain. You 
speak scornfully of the ‘ basest and paltriest consid- 
erations,’ as though all your life you had not been 

‘ound down for lack of them. You are modest on 
| tne subject of what you are pleased to term your 
| good looks as well, In that one way you have 
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dowered munificently. If favor of station went in 
accordance with natural charms, you would surely 
beaqueen. Ihave certainly counted upon making 
that beauty of yours a capital, Venetia. I have 
Epes neither expense nor pains, as you know, I 
stood at no sacrifice in securing you the best in- 
struction, in fitting you to appear equal with the 
best. In return I expect what I have striven to 
faithfully give—duty. Sacrifice to secure your own 
best interests and mine, if you consider it sacrifice; 
certainly no sane on your part from this time 
out. Let me request that you do not make it ne- 
cessary for me to repeat this homily again. I detest 
long speeches, and you have a full understanding of 
a4 expectations on this point.” 
hose cold, thin features and steely eyes were 
never harder than then, and in Venetia’s mind again 
rose the question which had haunted her for weeks 
ergs e know that she was already a wife? She 
ad thought so on that October night which seemed 
ages ago; she had gone to the tryst for a few brief 
moments on the following night; she had told Dare 
of her fears and beg ed him to come no more. It 
was like crushing all hope for herself, but she dared 
not risk that merciless displeasure to be wreaked 
upon Owen Dare. He had obeyed her so implicitly 
that, from that night, she had not once seen nor 
heard from him. e was at Thornhurst with the 
Christmas party, she knew, but so far as she was 
concerned, Thornhurst might have been at the anti- 
podes, for her own knowledge of what was trans- 
piring there. 

She turned her head and looked through the win- 
dow away across snowy stretches of field and lane, 
through leafless trees and bare shrubbery, where 
the walls of Thornhurst mansion rose stately and 
burnished to a red zea in the winter sunlight. A 
noble pile, and one that Walter Montrose might al- 
most be excused for coveting. 

**Next to having the station which may come to 
me yet, my pride would be in seeing you mistress of 
a place like that,” he said, observing where her 
glance wandered. “Idon’t suppose you are really 
to blame for failing to find a place there among 
the guests. I am only disappointed that your wo- 
man's ingenuity should not contrive some avenue of 
approach,” 

“Something more than mere ingenuity was re- 

uired,”’ she answered, listlessly. “I might have 
orced my way into the house, I dare say; I might 
even have staid there as lady’s-maid, or seamstress, 
or something of that kind, now that I presume they 


are sr ig with the costumes and preparations for 
the next few weeks, but I am not likely to be 
benefited by the change. We are as far from them 


os all practical purposes as the earth is from the 
stars. 

“By no means, Venetia. If the case were hopeless 
—eh!” as his eyes were arrested by a shadow cross- 
ing the path without, a shape coming in through the 
rustic gate in front. ‘* Who knows but your chance 
is at hand at last, my dear? That is surely 
Colonel Vivian’s ward." 

Colonel Vivian's ward was admitted two minutes 
later, bright and fresh from her brisk walk through 
the keen wintry air. She took the seat which 
was offered her, dropped her fur-lined wrap back 
from her shoulders, and chatted on the indifferent 
pd which are always brought in on such occa- 
sions, 

“Tam delighted that an opportunity has occurred 
for renewing our acquaintance, Miss Montrose,” 
said Nora, “even at the risk of having you think I 
might have found the ppportunity. sooner. My call 
of to-day should properly have devolved upon our 
mistress of ceremonies, but I the favor in- 
stead. Iam authorized to convey Mrs. Grahame’s 
compliments and all that, but I am going to for 
my own sake that you not refuse what I have 
come to ask. It is that you will come up to Thorn- 
hurst, be my particular guest for the next week.” 

Thus the invitation had come at last. Mr. Mon- 
trose, apparently absorbed in his book on the further 
side of the room from the first moment after Nora's 
entrance, shot a quick glance toward his daughter. 

“T had not expected such an honor,” said Miss 
Montrose, calmly. 

“Tdo hope you will consent, although—” and Nora 
laughed—“T have not spoken of the weighty conse- 

ences to ensue. We are all engaged for acting 
charades, tableaux and the like, and at a glowing de- 
scription from me, Mrs. Grahame has set her heart 
on securing you to take a partin them. She wants 
a Cleopatra, and of all the ple far and near you 
aah the only one who could consistently take the 


“To which fact I am indebted for my invitation, 

Many thanks, Miss Carteret—”’ 

ow you are not going to refuse?” cried Nora, in 
alarm. “Indeed I have wanted you sincerely from 
the time we first came down?” 

“Tam too sensible of the honor to think of refus- 
ing. I shall be happy to prove of any service, Miss 
Carteret, and accept most gladly.” 

Nora took her departure soon after, promising to 
send a carriage for Miss Montrose, and such effects 
as she should need for a week’s sojourn, later in the 
day. Venetia watched her from the window, taking 
a path across the fields on her return. What she 
had Ion, for she had in this invitation to Thorn- 
hurst. She would have the opportunity of neesing 
Owen Dare without fear, and beyond that she woul 
not let her thoughts stray. She would meet Owen 
Dare, but for her life she could not have defined the 
thrill at her heart as most glad or painful. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


PARTED, 

Siz Rupert Arcuer, valise in hand, walked across 
from the village station and into Thornhurst as the 
tongues of flame sprung up from the chandeliers 
and from the wax-tapers which studded the fes- 
toons decorating the walls NE aera eve. 

The colonel met him in the most cordially. 

“We had quite given you up,” he said, with a 

hearty handshake. ‘* The ladies have been’ m: 
a doleful moan at losing you, as they supposed. 
That’s what it is to be young and a favorite. But 
how does this come? Did you miss the carriage? I 
sent it to meet the express on the mere chance of 
any late comer.” 

“T saw nothing of it, and am almost glad it was 
so. A mile’s walk on a clear frosty evening over a 
good road with the expectation of Christmas cheer 
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_THE TERRIBLE TRUTH. 


ahead is the best of appetizers, and I have been ob- 
serving the admirable situationjof your grounds as 1 
came along. Thornhurst is a fine place, an ex- 
ceedingly fine place, of which our Sussex lords and 
squires might be proud, 

“You invest it with too much merit, Sir Rupert. 
Great as my own affection for Thornhurst may be I 
am aware it will bear no comparison with your wide- 
spreading English domains. You will wish to go to 
your room at once,I presume. The dressing-bell 
rung full ten minutes ago, but dinner can be delayed 
a tcifle for your accommodation. Here, Benson,” 
beckoning a servant appearing at the rear, “‘show 
Sir Rupert Archer to the room reserved for him, the 
front chamber, north. My niece would not admit 
any other occupant, even after she had given up all 
hope of you.” 

inner was not required to wait for the baronet. 
Never a fop, his plain dress was soon arranged, and 
he was the first to descend the stairs while the loud- 
mouthed second bell yet vibrated from roof to base- 
ment. He walked up and down the lighted hall, 
half a smile on his grave mouth, and a trifle more 
eagerness in the candid blue eyes than was custom- 
ary to this retiring specimen of English nobility. 
There was not a doubt ina moment more of whose 
os had called into being both smile and eager 

ie 


There was a faint rustle above, a cloud of shim- 
ppm ae silk on the stairway, and Nora floated 
down, humming a morsel from Fra Diavolo as she 
came, which changed to an exclamation of surprise 
and welcome at sight of him, 

“You, Sir Rupert? Is it;possible? The very last 
gentleman of my acquaintance I should have ex- 
rape to prove alaggard. I always gave you credit 

or possessing the virtue of punctuality.” 
it is something to be invested with any virtue, 
in Miss Carteret's eyes. I must be sorry to lose even 
the smallest.” 

He held her hand one second longer than was 
necessary as he ae as she flashed a glance w 
at him, standing and broad under the hall 
lights. Compliments were rare from the baronet. 

“You are the only man who does not talk non- 
sense to me, Sir Rupert. Pray, don’tlose your claim 
to my gratitude by adopting the execrable habit, at 
this late day.”’ 

He was not the least in the world in love with 
her, but he found a pleasure in watching the pearly 
face which he had surprised himself by being im- 
pans to see as he neared Thornhurst. Not the 
east in love with her, but_at that moment it would 
not have been hard to have induced Sir Rupert 
Archer to believe it not the most impossible con- 
summation in the world. 

“You have come from Vane?" she asked, a quick 
change in her tone. ‘Is he there still?” 

“He is there still, but has taken sage in the 
steamer for the third. He will comedown to Thorn- 
hurst first if there is the slightest chance of winning 
Colonel Vivian's pardon.” 

“My guardian, so generous on every other point, 
is hard as a rock where Vane is concerned. I do 
sera he would not relent to save him from life-long 

le.” 

Just then another premonitory rustle was heard, 
and Mrs. Grahame appeared upon the stairway, and 
after her came the train of Christmas guests. Sir 
Rupert was welcomed again, and reproached for 
tardiness; and the whole party went to dinner, 
for as Young defines the one grand sympathy of 
mankind: 

“Their various cares in one great 


oint combine, 
The business of their lives—that 


, to dine.” 


“So sorry you are not down in time to take an 
active part in our entertainments for the evening,” 
said Mrs. Grahame to the baronet, who was installed 
in the place of honor at her right. “ With your 
talent engaged I would have no fear of success. 
You Englishmen as a rule are so self-contained you 
should prove the ne plus utra of actors. With the 
list of performers as it is I am almost confident.” 

“Mrs. Grahame has pressed us all into service,” 
spoke Nora, opposite. ‘Such a well-drilled lot of 
amateurs as we have been this past week should 
weet some of the credit due such an indefatigable 
chief.” 

“It is most fortunate I was not here to be classed 
among the number,” answered Sir Rupert. ‘* My 
talent lies anywhere but in amateur acting.” 

‘“Owen Dare is superb,” put in Mrs. Grahame, 
animatedly. ‘Such a modest young man—I never 
suspected him of actual genius before. I am more 
than ever convinced that Dare is bound to make his 
mark in the world yet.” 

Sir Rupert's eyes lifted to meet the defiant flash in 
the brown ones opposite. Was it rapport between 
the two that e his lips compress, and a swift 

loom sweep over his face? Whether Dare had or 
fiad not been instrumental in bi the misfor- 
tunes which harassed Vane Vivian, he was pre- 
judged in the minds of these two. 

* preci ” remarked the baronet, with a glance 
down the table, “I auppoeet Mry Dare was here, 
discover my mistake for the first time.” 

“He has been stopping in the village for the last 
two days, attend © some of the colonel’s com- 
plica’ business affairs. I protested, for I lost my 
ee py aid with Dare gone, but even his general 

rit of accommodation failed me. My uncle has 

vered his merits and taken him into confidence; 
he has en him formally as secretary and agent, 
though I think it a mistake to confine him to so 
mean a position. I ted him here before this.” 
Started on her pet theme Mrs. Grahame talked on, 
and the dinner passed rather draggingly for antici- 
pation of the brilliant evening. 

Quite a large company had been invited. A range 
of connecting rooms were thrown into one, draper- 
ies were artistically arranged and a temporary stage 
constructed in the furthest apartment. 

Much care and study had been devoted to all the 
arrangements, and Mrs. Grahame herself could not 
have desired a greater success than the experiment 
proved as the evening wore on. She had the advan- 

‘e on her side of a friendly audience, no in, 
critics, no bluse lookers on to throw the chill of in- 
difference instead of appreciation. Dare returned 
in time to draw honor upon himself. As Lara, 
bold and brave, as unfortunate Earl co the 
fair-haired cavalier, as reckless Rob Roy, tar- 
tau-plaid, as the model Italian brigand, with appli- 


ances of burnt cork and slouched sombrero and 
short cloak flung carelessly over his shoulders, dis- 
playing a deadly-looking rapier dangling from a 
rr belt—in each and all of these various charac- 
ters he represented, Dare bore off the palm. 

Sir Rupert Archer sat in the audience, looking on 
in quiet approval, but it was noticeable to Mrs. 
Grahame’s watchful eyes that his attentlon was 
most engaged, his pleasure most apparent, with 
each repetition of Nora’s appearancain the mimic 
display. 

“There isn’t a doubt but_ she may be ‘my lady’ 
yet if she chooses,”’ thought the lynx-eyed matron. 

‘Of course she'll choose; a girl would be a fool to 
throw away such a chance, and she makes no secret 
of her liking. I’m sorry for Dare, but, sensible as 
he is, he must have given up hope before this. He 
couldn't expect her to hesitate between himself and 
nothing, and a baronet worth ten thousand pounds 
ayear. It will be something to have been chaper- 
one toa‘ my lady *!” 

It was an idea the more pleasing for its novelty to 
the American dame. She was weighing them all 
in her own worldly balance, and carefully excluding 
the feather which might turn the scale. Other 
chaperones have been quite as sanguine as*was Mrs. 
Grahame that night, with no more encouragement 
than she seemed to possess, 

The curtain went up on an elaborate scene—a 
representation from the “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” in which all glo A lostyad performers were 
grouped, in the center Titania, the fairy queen. 
Nora in silver tissue with glittering spangles, her 
bright hair unbound and garlande with flowers, 
fair above all the fair faces grouped about, an ethe- 
real vision on which Sir Rupert's contemplative eyes 
lingered, and he drew an audible breath as the cur- 
tain went down. 

* Loveliest creature of the lot—the Carteret, you 
know. Prettiest little thing that ever made havoc 
with any poor susceptible devil—by Jove! no wonder 
half the fellows here are wild about her. Cool, the 
way Dare bluffs themall, I'd go in and cut him out 
myself with half a show for it.’ 

r. Telford speaking at his elbow brought Sir Ru- 
pert’s thoughts to earth again, He had been in the 
clouds for a single moment, and they were hazy 
ideas which had floated in his mind. ‘as he losing 
his heart to this fair little republican, after ally He 
had_ never liked any one quite so well before, and 
Archer Hall would seem sadly dull and dispiriting in 
its empty grandeur when he should go back to the 
Sussex Parks and the quiet life of a country gentle- 
man there. A presence like Nora’s would make it 
another place. Almost in Sir Rupert’s mind a new 
resolution was brought to life—almost. But Tel- 
ford’s voice broke the spell, and the baronet thread- 
ed his bronze-bright beard with those soft white fin- 
gers where the ruby ring, blazoned with the crest of 
the Archers, glowed like fire, and made answer with 
his usual complacency. 

‘Miss Carteret is lovely,as you say. She is very 
much admired, deservedly so, Is that the end of 
our entertainment, do you chance to know?” 

Mr. Telford was not positive, and sauntered across 
to consult one of the fair amateurs who appeared in 
the audience. Titania followed in another moment, 
in her silver [ete and spangles still, and came di- 
rectly to Sir Rupert's side. 

“Just one more of these tiresome spectacles,’ she 
said. ‘‘I have been wondering if we all looked as 
much like senseless prppets as we felt, up there— 
as Ifelt, rather. I will not take the responsibility 
to answer for all the rest. I was never born to be 
an actress. This is something different, however, 
this last tableau—with a promise sufficient to draw 
me front for a view." 

** It can scarcely excel all that has gone before,” 
said Sir Rupert, gallantly. 

* Perhaps you think as Mr, Telford does. I heard 
him remark to Miss Gray as I passed—‘ with the 
light of your countenance removed the rest must be 
very commonplace indeed. Mr. Telford is in love, 

r young man, and should hardly come under the 
low which is a power to sane people. Is it possible 
that you, too, Sir Rupert, can be looking through 
his style of glasses?” 

“Certainly not, Miss Carteret. I belleve I can con- 
scientiously say 1 have never been in love in my life.” 

‘Never been in love! And you expect any dady. 
of this nineteenth century to fully credit that? 
thought falling in love was one of the ills mortalit; 
is hots to, after the fashion of children cutting teeth 
and coming through the measles, You should set 
up for the eighth wonder of the world, Sir Rupert— 
young, rich, a baronet, and never in love!” 

The bell tinkled, the curtain began slowly to rise, 
but Sir Rupert bent his head to say: 

“Let me amend my words, then. I was never in 
love before—” 

Unconscio' his eyes were fixed upon the stage, 
and he broke off his speech, for there in all her mag- 
nificence was the glowing Eastern queen, the Cleo- 
patra whom Shakespeare has depicted with the 
magic which immortalized him—a bewildering ae. 
ture of such rare, dark beauty as he had dreamed of 
but never seen. 

The curtain went down on a murmur of applause, 
the music swelled, and the audience broke from 
their seats, noisily discussing this last scene before 
all the other performances of the evening. Sir Ru- 

rt had quite forgotten his incomplete sentence, 

ut Nora’s eyes had not failed to take in somethin 
of his absorbed expression along with the brie’ 


scene, 

“Who was that lady?” he asked. ‘Certainly no 
one I have seen before. She was not among the 
guests at dinner, I am positive.” 

**She is my especial guest, Miss Montrose, of the 
neighborhood here. She was not at dinner because 
she insisted upon gratifying some of Mrs, Grahame’s 
extreme whimsin regard to the costumes. Things 
which were perfect before were found sadly amiss 
at the last minute, and Miss Montrose has excellent 
taste. She will be here in a moment, and you shall 
have an introduction, Sir Rupert.” 

One other had been quite as strongly impressed 
by the vivid Cleopatra as the wealthy baronet. It 
was Dare, unsuspicious until this moment of Vene- 
tia’s presence there. With difficulty he had re- 
pressed a start, had stood calmly watching nntil the 
curtain fell again, and then stepped into a window- 
recess where the draperies concealed him. Masks 
seldom fall from skilled faces even when alone, and 
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Owen Dare’s did not change except perhaps in 
hardening a shade, but there was flerce anger in his 
heart, a full realization for the first time of how that 
hasty act of two years ago might rise up now to baf- 
fle his present schemes. 

“For all that, I will never be baffled,” he thought, 
drawing his breath hard through set teeth. ‘She 
has come here where she could not help knowing I 
would least wish her to come, that too after her own 
peg reason for desiring it has ceased to exist. 

last these women's perverse heads! The one I 
tired of long ago will follow me up, and the one I 
want hates m3 like death. Well, we shall see who 
wins in the end, but I would rather bet on one man’s 
wit than fifty women’s obstinacy. There’s always 
some way to lead them, thank fortune!” i 

Nora brought about the introduction she had 
praeee the baronet. Sir Rupert Archer and Miss 
Montrose stood face to face fora moment, then he 
offered his arm and they sauntered away across the 
room, some envious eyes following them, afew ad 
miring ones noting their tall, well-matched forms 
and different styles. 

The rooms had been rapidly cleared, and where 
the stage had been a few couples now were circling 
to the measure of a Strauss’ waltz, while nearer were 
card-tables and a couple of quiet persons settled 
over a backgammon-board. He found her a seat and 
remained by her side while other guests danced or 
played or promenaded about them. 

“ Your name is quite a familiar one to my ears,” 
said Sir Rupert, stooping to restore her fan which 
she had dropped. ‘‘ Montrose is the family name of 
my lord of Cleveland, whose estates join my own.” 

‘T hope for the sake of the name they prove them- 
selves agreeable neighbors, at the risk of reflecting 
upon so great a personage ss a ‘my lord,’ by sup- 
posing he could be anything but agreeable." 

“Not wholly an incorrect supposition. The old 
earl of Cleveland was noted in his day for being the 
most reckless and profligate peer in the realm, He 
retired at last to his country house because it was 
all that was left to him, and of late years has been 
making spasmodic efforts at economy which is ab- 
solute miserliness. He might even succeed in bring- 
ing up his fallen fortunes, but that the young lord 1s 
following very close in his own racks, Fie only 
saved himself by making a wealthy marriage, a few 
months before I came over, I never saw much of 
them, being very little at home since their forced 
isolation. But of course you are in no way interest- 
“ ina description of these people, so totally strange 

you. 

“Like most Americans, I am interested in the 
doings of the nobility. You would smile, but for 
your own probable experience of the reality, at the 

alo a title casts about its wearer here."’ 

“At least for nobility of mind and heart your 
countrymen cannot be excelled. For open-hearted 
generosity the Southerners have borne a world-wide 
reputation. I chance to have heard that you are 
from the South, Miss Montrose.” 

Talking for the most part of indifferent things he 
found himself under the influence of a spell—a spell 
cast by two great, soft, luminous dark eyes, by rip- 
pling, lustrous, midnight hair, by a Juno-like form 
and that inborn grace which never fails to mark ¢ 
the perfect lady. Young, handsome, wealthy, a 
baronet, and _ never in love before, Sir Rupert Ar- 
cher had yielded an unresisting victim to the tender 
passion at first sight. Could any one have told him 
then that a man of Dare’s caliber had won and 
wearied of this glorious creature, it would have been 
like pressing an impossibility upon his mind, 

“Do see that Miss Montrose monopolize the bar- 
onet,” said Miss Gray to her follower back in the 
thicker circle of guests. “I wonder if he admires 
that Gipey style. can’t compliment his taste if he 
does.” iss Gray herself was a snow-flake blonde. 

Mr, Telford twirled his mustache and glanced that 
way not unadmiringly himself. 

“ The baronet seems well enough contented to be 
monopolized, and I thought he was getting quite a 
spoon about that ey. liss Carteret, Came near 
taxi him with it, pon honor! Would have, but 
these English swells are “i @ to fly out on one just 
when one least expects it. For my part J prefer 
blondes very decidedly." Thereupon bestowing a 
telling glance upon Miss Gray, which set er 
heart fluttering and cheeks reddening very percep- 


or 

. Grahame, gliding near, had overheard the 
fragment of conversation, and woke to her neg- 
lected duty on the instant. She sought out Dare, 
and before he knew her object brought him unex~- 
pectedly upon the two. 

“Miss Montrose, permit me to present Mr, Dare. 
Quite a number have been asking if you will not 
sing, and I Pg ay request with theirs that you will 
favor us. No, Sir Rupert, I want you elsewhere, and 
Mr. Dare will not lack in attention.” 

Mr. Dare offered his arm accordingly, and led the 
way to the instrument, He had met her as he 
would have done any stranger, making no sign. 
She had been expecting this moment, hoping for it, 
but for one instant the room swam and a suffocat- 
ing sensation came over her. It was gone as she 
took her place at the piano: she was quiet, decided 
and calm as before, She gave one quick glance up 
into his face and said, in a voice inaudible to any ex- 
cept himself, as she struck a premonitory note: 

‘Let me see you somewhere for a moment alone." 
Then she sung in a clear, cultivated voice which al- 
ready had won her a reputation among the guests 
at Thornhurst. Afterward Dare led her away to a 
deserted hall, where the lights burned low and waltz 
music Pelee faintly out again. 

“Well, Venetial’’ How very quiet and cold his 
tone was—how far from the tender accent which 
only he had used toward her a little more than two 
years before. If she felt the change she did not 
show it. 

“*T have wanted to see you, Owen, You have obey- 
ed my instructions so implicitly 1 had no chance ex- 
cept by coming here,” 

‘You must know that I do not consider that more 
discreet. I have a show for getting established 
here, as I told you once, one requiring careful mani- 
pulation still, and I should not suppose you would 
wish to lose {t tome. I obeyed your instructions to 
hold no communication, because it seemed policy 
as well as that you wished it.” 

She was standing a little aside watehing, him, 
steadily, and speaking unemotionally as himself, 
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‘* Have you heard that property 
war has been restored to my father?’ 

“Tt is no secret. The fact has been openly enough 
discussed through the whole neighborhood.” 

““T want to tell you the truth regarding it. It is 
only a barren waste, the plantation now; it was 
never much better than that; but papa has circula- 
ted a false report of its importance to further his 

» ownends. You know how he has always hoped to 
gain some wealth and some position at last, and this 
means only new humiliation to me. The time has 
come now, Owen, when if you are willing to stand 
by me as I by you, I shall throw off this long oppres- 
sion of my life, I will dare his anger and re- 
proaches, anything gladly, to be openly acknow- 
fodged as your wife.” 

‘You forget that you are not the only one inter- 
ested in secrecy, Venetia. My future prospects de- 
yend upon it. It was your choice to keep our re- 
ations secret two year's ago; it ismine now.” 

“Does that mean you have wholly ceased to care 
for me, Owen? You seem like it. Your prospect is 
the chance of employment here at Thornhurst, and 
few employers are influenced more by _a man’s re- 
lations than by his ability. If Colonel Vivian is an 
exception there are doubtless other opportunities 
for a willing seeker. Tsit because you do not wish 
to acknowledge me, Owen, because you regret the 
bond uniting us!” 

“Under the circumstances Ido not wishit. You 
don't understand the affair; it is not probable you 
would if I took an hour to explain. You women are 
unreasonable creatures always. I have waited your 
time; you must be content to bide mine.” 

He was not returning her gaze; he was speaking 
sullenly; he was another man from the one she hac 
loved and trusted thoroughly. She knew in that 
moment well as she knew afterward that it was his 
intention never to acknowledge her. She shrunk 
for a second, all the color went suddenly out of her 
face, but there was hardly a change in her low voice. 

“T understand; you will be glad to be rid of my 
presence here. 1 presume you know with the rest 
that we go South very soon, I did not expect this 
from you; I have not deserved it; but I would not 
sue fidelity from any man alive. Thisis your ring, 
the one with which you wedded me. Takeit. When 
you cease to care for me it is time we part forever, 
as we do here and now.” 

The ring dropped into his passive hand; he saw her 
face for one moment as he saw it throughout his 
after life, still blanched, with great sorrowful eyes 
upon him; then she swept away and he was alone. 

He was not wholly unmoved under his indifferent 
aspect; some remembrance of his old passion surged 
at seeing her bright and beautiful before him, but 
the selfishness which had ruled him all his life was 
predominant now. 

“ Better so,’ he thought, dropping the little gold 
cirelet into his vest-pocket, ‘“‘I’ve only to keep rid 
of her suspicions for the time, If anything would 
tempt her to speak now if would be to save Nora; 
let it be too late for that and I am safe from her,” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
UNDER THE ELMS. 

AnotHer turn of the kaleidoscope, another suc- 
cession of brilliant mornings, afternoons and nights, 
a whole week during which the payety had not flag- 
ged, and New Year’s eve was ushered in. 

Thornhurst mansion was ablaze wlth light, alive 
with merriment. There was a grand ball there on 
this New Year’s eve which was meant to close the 
dissipation of this holiday-time, It was not meant 
to close the pleasures at Thornhurst, but, as those to 
come would be of aquieter order and in greater 
moderation so this occasion was to eclipse all that 
had gone before. 

Without it was a gusty night with ragged, black 
clouds chasing across the sky, with the moon and 
stars gleaming through at intervals, with the wind 
tearing like a moaning spirit through the bare droop- 
ing elms, and in the dark cedar grove a legion of un- 

wet spirits might have been confined, to judge by 
the plaints issuing. from thence. A depressing, 
ghoaly night with its rushes of light and shade, 
with acrisp snow upon the ground, but with the 
bitter air which had _ prevailed age the day 
softening, and some light flakes floating down as the 
ragged clouds gathered more thickly overhead. 
ora pausing in a window with her hand upon-her 
escort’s arm, shivered as she looked out upon the 
dreary scene. A band was crashing the Guards’ 
waltz at their back, warmth and perfumed atmos- 
phere and brilliant lights were about them, but one 
of those loud wind-wails pierced to their ears, 
Dowdy eerie, as though it might have foretold a 
oom. 

“Tf IT were superstitious I should believe that some 
harm was to befall this house to-night,” she said. 
“That sounds gruesome enough to be a banshee’s 
warning,” 

Sir Rupert, looking for a moment with a shade of 
the gloom of night upon his brow, smiled down upon 

rr. 

“Abandon the dreary outlook then,” he suggested. 
Come and waltz with me instead. I don’t very often 
dance, and you are one of the few who might tempt 
me to the indulgence.” 

“Your pardon, Sir Rupert. I claim Miss Carteret 
for the next waltz.” 

Tt was Mr, Telford coming up to remind her of her 
promise. “All men may not be favored of the gods, 

ut few of us that will not wring recognition from 
the —— when we may. Never suppose I can be 
forgetful of a promise, however oblivious you may 
have become, Miss Carteret.” 

She took his arm with a glance around and a back- 
ward word to the baronet. 

“There is Miss Montrose, cornered in by two mer- 
ciless mammas interested in having their own pret- 
ty daughters near as possible first in the field. Can't 
you relieve her from that extremely uncomfortable 
position?” 

All the gloom cleared out of the baronet’s face on 
the instant. He had looked and looked in vain for 
Miss Montrose during the earlier part of the evening. 
It was not for him to know that once he had passed 
within two feet of her, and only the speedy inter- 
vention of Mrs. Gr e’s voluminous skirts had 


lost during the 
’ 


saved him the discovery, or that lady on some plausi- 
ble pretense had whisked her immediately away to 
the obseurest corner. Sir Ru 
wasapparent enough. Sho 


sri’s awakened interest 
the grent pais 
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season, the wealthy baronet for whom half the beauty 
of New York was angling, be surrendered ignomini- 
ously to a young person who had never before been 
recognized by even the society here?—one who was 
most probably an adventuress and an interloper, for 
some hint of the worthlessness of that Southern 
plantation had got abroad nothwithstanding all the 
caution of Walter Montrose. Never if subtlety of in- 
terested chaperone could effect a rescue. 

Destiny was against Mrs. Grahame this once, how- 
ever, Sir Rupert made his way directly to the ob- 
scure corner, and led Miss Mcntrose out of it, in 
gratified triumph. 

“T was disappointed at believing you not present,” 
he said, “inelined to quarrel with every one if you 
had gone off as I pe you had without ever 
saying good-by. In that case I would have hunted 
you up in the morning to make my own adieu.” 

“You go soon, then?” 

“To-morrow afternoon, New Year's Day though 
" be. J am to see a friend off for London on the 
third.” 

“My father and myself leave for Georgia the day 
after to-morrow, You will have the opportunity of 
saying a long farewell within the next two hours, 
Sir Rupert, since I leave here early. Quite a num- 
ber of ee ole make it a practice to turn a new leaf 

y New Years’ Day, to begin a fresh era of their 
lives. I shall make my preparation by packing a 
trunk and leaving the dead past of six years spent 
here behind me.” 

“Do you throw off all remembrances so easily? I 
have an objection to saying that word ‘farewell;’ I 
shall ask you yet to let me make it au revoir. Can you 
tell me who is that gentleman just entering? He is 
the very image of a person I have seen.” 

She glanced up, a smoldering fire leaping onthe 
instant into those slumberous, dark eyes. 

* Who is he like, Sir Rupert? Itis my father.” 

“Your father! And that makes another coinci- 
dence. He is the picture of what John Montrose, 
Earl of Cleveland, was a dozen years ago, of what 
young Lord Charles will be in twenty years to come. 
A vague reminiscence comes up to me, the recollec- 
tion of hearing of a wandering younger brother of 
the house. Miss Montrose, is it possible—” 

““Don’t imagine it possible if you were going to 
oe up a relationship between our own and your 
noble Sussex house. America is a fine, large coun- 
try, but all the black sheep of titled aristocracy need 
not of necessity have come here, or having come, 
need not be confounded with honest republicans who 
chance to bear the name. I at least would never 
covet the distinction of such relationship. Do you 
not find it very close here, Sir Rupert? Will you 
take me into.the air for a moment?” 

The quick eyes of Miss Montrose had seen that her 
father was making his way slowly toward them 
through the crowd, and her woman’s intuition di- 
vined that it was with the object of being presented 
to Sir Rupert Archer, and more, that the baronet 
would fill in his mind the imaginary position he had 
up to this date ascribed to Vane Vivian. She never 
would fulfill the mission he had set aside for her— 
she had put it out of her power should the desire 
ever come—and she would not be the tool to throw 
an unsuspecting victim within reach of what must 
be futile machinations. 

Walter Montrose had gained admittance through 
the sublime effrontery which characterized the man. 
He had fastened on young Telford at the village that 
day, plying him with questions relative to the doings 
at Thornhurst during the week past. 

“You are going there to-night of course,” he said. 
“SoamtI. Is it asking too much for you to take me 
up on your way?” 

‘elford, good-naturedly, promised. He was by no 
means a quick-brained young man, and it was five 
minutes after Montrose had gone before the idea 
struggled into his cranium that it was at all a 
strange matter for the latter to be going to Thorn- 


hurst. 

“They’ve closed the vendetta, I suppose,” mused 
Telford. ‘Whatever it was all about, the colonel 
always seemed to have a grudge bitter as wormwood 
against Montrose. It’s been ea up through 
that magnificent daughter, I'd be willing to bet my 
roan. 

Fortunately for the ownershi 
was no one by to take the bet. Mr. Telford shaped the 
surprise which grew upon him during the day into 
words when he redeemed his promise that night. 

“*T thought the colonel and you made a habit of be- 
ing at daggers’ points,”’ said he. “I did not know 
you had got about on sociable terms, and it is some- 
thing of a wonder not to know all that has occurred 
in this neighborhood.” 

“Tam not absolutely sure of it myself,” rejoined 
Mr. Montrose, coolly. “I have not been formally 
favored with an invitation, but my daughter was 
solicited as a guest there, which I take as tanta- 
mount to extending the same courtesy to me. I’m 
willing to put into practice that good old maxim 
about forgiving and forgetting,” 

_ Mr. Telford had his own doubts in regard to which 
side forgiving and forgetting might most properly 
apply, but he had put the best face possible upon 
the matter and followed in the wake of Mr. Mon- 
trose when Thornhurst was reached, a trifle curious 
to witness the meeting between these two long- 
standing enemies. The colonel turnedfrom one re- 
lay of arrivals to find himself face to face with Wal- 
ter Montrose. For one instant they stood so, as 
duelists determined to fight it out.to the last might 
have done, then the latter extended his hand, say- 
ing: 

“To effect a reconciliation, it is necessary there 
should be an overture somewhere, Colonel Vivian, 
and I have taken it upon myself to make the over- 
ture. Iam sure you will not refuse me a welcome, 
andI would not permit myself to be deterred for 
the lack of an invitation which might have been 
proffered had my frame of mind been known. [ 
should like to know, when I leave here in two days 
more, that Iam at peace with all the world.” 

A very commendable sentiment very smoothly ut- 
tered, but Walter Montrose was not the style of man 
to be ever quite at peace with all the world. There 
was a struggle in the colonel’s heart. the man 
come there to gloat over the — which had be- 
fallen him, or could he mean in reality just what he 
said? In either case, Colonel Vivian was too punctili- 
ous a geutlcinan to raise a scene then and there. 
His guests’ eyes were upon him; he bowed frigidly, 


of the roan, there 


and not being able to overlook the extended hand, 
gave his. However sincere the other's profession 
may have been, with that act Colonel Seymour 
Vivian put aside his aie Never a hypocrite, 
he would never give his hand toa man and cherish 
ill-will in his heart, 

“ Bygones are bygones,” he said, “‘and you are 
welcome to Thornhurst, Mr. Montrose.”” 

“T wonder if the millennium isn’t coming,’’ mur- 
mured Mr. Telford, who by this time had found his 
way to his inamorata’s side. ‘‘ Whoever would have 
supposed thatrabid old lion, Colonel Vivian, would 
have given in so tamely? Ilooked to see him game 
to the last.” 

“At any rate, it’s a mercy there was no scene,’ 
rejoined Miss Gray, and that was the unuttered 
thought in more minds than hers. One. there felt 
the mortification of the encounter more deeply than 
the colonel himself, felt humiliated in herself that 
she had eee been the means of leading to it. 

The baronet led her away from the thronged 
rooms, through a glass door reer from the libra- 
ry toa side veranda, He had left her for a moment 
and gone to the cloak-room to secure her wrap, a 
yoluminous woolen mantle, which he placed about 
her shouldezs.. They were sheltered from the wind, 
a few stars shone brightly through a rift in the 
clouds, but at the best it was a wild night, with the 
Bee of a storm before day. She had asked to 

e brought here in the desire to escape seeing her 
father and the baronet ba, together, and now 
that she was here, realized for the first the embarrass- 
ment of finding herself alone in his presence. 

‘A fitful night; I didjnot know to what I was 
tempting you, Sir Rupert. Let me make amends by 
ur tng you back to the brightness of the rooms with- 
out delay.” 

“ You do not appear to dislike it yourself.” 

“No; Lhave an odd passion for fierce tempests, a 
peers liking for all sorts of rough weather. Na- 

bars is never so alluring to me as in her wildest 
moods, 

“You will be content to let me detain you here 
for a moment, then? I asked you back there to let 
me say dauvevoir at our parting. May I, in the 
course of a few months, come to see you in your 
Southern home? I will estimate it as a priceless 
boon to be granted the privilege.” 

His tone, more than his-words, brought a new 
revelation to her. What could she say? ere Was 
only one course to pursue, but how could she refuse 
so as to least wound an honorable, high-toned gentle- 
man? He went on speaking gravely and earnestly: 

“T will not leave you in doubt of my motive, Miss 
Montrose. I have learned to care for you as I never 
cared for woman before in this single week since 
we first met. The time is too short to hope I 
have wakened any return. If the time ever does 
come when our acquaintance is prolonged, when 
you have learned to know me better, when you can 

vive me an answer to what you must know is in my 

eart to-night, it will be time enough then to plead 
for myself.. What I ask is not to hold you compro- 
mised in any degree, but to grant me the favor of 
becoming better known to you.” 
_ Her face was turned away, but there was a tremor 
in her voice as she spoke, showing how his confi- 
dence touched her. 

‘You do me more honor than I deserve by having 
thought of me so kindly, Sir Rupert. I must beg— 
it will be better if you never think of me again. 
Tam grateful, believe me, and the best return I can 
make for such noble frankness as yours is to urge 
that you will never attempt to see me again; never 
think of me if youcan help. Oh, Sir Rupert, what 
is that?” 

She clasped his arm nervously, shaken from her 
habitual self-command. A cloud had broken, and 
the full moon shone down brightly for a moment. 
Tt shone upon a moving form among the elms, 
which drew back quickly into shadow. Sir Rupert, 
too, had seen the form, but his own solution for 
the appearance came with the momentary glimpse, 

“Some one strolling out in the air, or perhaps a 
farmer's boy of the vicinity taking his view of the 
ball from a distance," he remarked, carelessly. 
“The wind is rising; I will not detain you here 
longer. But I must hope still for the permission I 
have asked before we part.” 

He held open the door for her to pass through, 
following himself, but left her with a word, the mo- 
ment they reached the throng. He made his way 
to where Nora stood, for the moment unattended. 

“Vane is here,” he said, in a tone which should 
reach no ear but hers. 

“‘Here?—where? Has he seen the. colonel? Wait, 
come this way. Now tell me.” 

A few steps bres a column between them and 
the crowd, and Nora’s eager face uplifted, her brown 
eyes lit with expectancy and apprehension. 

‘He has not seen any one. ad but a glimpse of 
him, lingering under the elms, but I could not be 
mistaken. It was positively Vane. He has come, 
although I wrote to him it would be better not to do 
so. I could hope: foxno good from it, when 1 saw 
from day to day ho itter and unrelenting the col- 
onel has been. I am going out to speak to him; 
naturally he does not w to face all these guests, 
and is most probably waiting an opportunity to en- 
ter unobserved.” 

“Would ee mind, Sir Rupert’’—Nora’s face 
droo, and her flowing hair shaded it—“ if I go in- 

? Ishould like to see Vane, and it may be m 
last chance., Colonel Vivian. will not soften—he w: 
order him from the house most_ probably, and Vane 
will go with no pleasant remembrance of this night.” 
if “Go, by all means. Ihoped you might wish for 


She flew up to her room to throw a waterproof 
over her evening-dress, to thrust her slippered feet 
into fur overshoes, then § down a back-way and 
across the snow-crusted lawn to the line of elms, 
The wind was just swaying the bare, drooping 
branches now, and there was light enough to show 
her a dark form leaning against a tree-trunk, watch- 
ing the lighted front. He neither heard the ligh 
fleet = nor saw the approaching shape; she s 
by his side and put out her hand to touch his 
before he was aware of her presence, 

“Vane!” He started and looked around at her. 
“Sir Rupert told me that you are going away, and L 
want to say to you how truly J = the misfor- 
tunes which have estran; yvu from your home 
and friends.” 


arm 


xf 


fuel 


“You are too lenient, Miss Carteret. There is no 
reason why you should not join with all the rest in 
denouncing the atrocious deeds of which I have 
been guilty. 

“There isa reason,” she said, meeting his moody 
eyes with brave, sympathetic glance. I am your 
friend, even though you do not care to acknowledge 
meas such, I know you have felt hardly toward me 
and know why. I—I want to thank you ”’—her face 
drooped, and her fingers worked nervously with a 
button of her cloak—“ for being so honest when the 
colonel proposed his plan to you, I never dreamed 
until afterward of his intention. He went to be re- 
conciled with you that night, you know—” 

“T beg pardon, I do not know,” he interrupted. 
“He came to denounce me as I deserved, but it was 
none the less hard for all that.” 

“That was afterward. He did not find you at 

our lodgings; he returned to the house and met 

are, who took him to that place!’’ 

“Dare!” he gave her a keen glance. 
with me there.” 

“He left you there while he returned with a story 
for your father’s ear whichI believe was purely his 
own invention, of your desperation and his fear that 
you meant harm to yourself. A servant chanced 
to overhear the conversation, but was discreet 
enough to say nothing until the result came out. T 
believe still, as I did from the first, that he has been 
the means of bringing all this evil upon you.” 

Vane’s lips compressed in a hard line. Doubts of 
Dare had crept into his mind of late, despite him- 
self. His face softened as he looked at her. 

“Tf you are my friend, Nora, it repays me a hun- 
dred-fold for the loss of those who were friends and 
have turned against me. I have only one thing to 
regret in my soul, and that is my father’s just anger. 
Icould not go away, perhaps forever, without mak- 
ing one effort for his forgiveness. If Tever redeem 
ee a of my life which is past, I will come back; 

not—” 

She laid her hand upon his arm again with be- 
seeching eyes turned upon his face. 

‘Tf not—you will let me say it to you, because I 
am your friend—if not, you will promise that no des- 
a shall ever drive you to attempt your own 

ife again?” 

A hot flush swept over his brow. 

“You apparently known all about my reckless- 
ness. I do promise faithfully, since ask it. I 
did not mean. it even then. ‘The pistol was in my 

cket—some way, I found it in my hand. I don’t 

elieve I would have used it, but Dare wrenched my 
hand away and it went off. Hark!” 

Wheels crushed through the crisp snow, and the 
moon coming out brightly showed a vehicle from the 
village livery-stable roll up the drive. A little, shab- 
by man sprung down and ascended the steps of the 
mansion, In a moment the door opened and closed 
him in, and the two under the elms looked at each 
other wonderingly. 

“That man came down in the train with me,” 
said Vane. “TI observed him, because we two were 
all to get off at the station. Don’t look alarmed 
Nora; business is not apt to concern me. I have 
not been guilty of any later misdeeds.” 

Hey cloak had fallen back, and the white moon- 
rays shone full upon her—on the pale, sweet face. 
the luminous eyes, the bright, floating hair, bounc 
back with white roses and pearls—a picture which 
was a daily comforting remembrance to Vane Vi- 
vian for months after—which he never forgot while 
he lived. She looked fora moment up into eyes of 
golden-brown light, her hand lay in his warm clasp, 
and that moment stood out separate and distinct 
from any thing that had gone before in all her ex- 
istence. Then he replaced her wrap reverently. 

*“T shall make my way to my old room when I can 
do so unobserved, and wait there until I can see my 
father alone. Say good-speed, Nora, and let me 
take you back to the house.” 

She said it with lips that quivered and with tears 
wetting her cheeks. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
A LIFE GOES OUT WITH THE 7 

Tue shabby little man admitted at that unseason- 
able hour had been ushered into the library, and 
there Colonel Vivian met him five minutes later. 

** You wished to see me, sir?’ he asked. 

‘Tf you are Colonel Vivian,” 

The colonel motioned assent to his inquiring 


lance. 
an My business is important, but I can make it 
brief. Is this your signature?’ 

He drew out a pocketbook as he spoke, and with 
business-like dexterity extracted a slip of paper 
which he spread before the other’s eyes. The colo- 
nel looking, turned white, his face took on a stony 
rigidity terrible to see. It was a check for fifty 
thousand dollars, drawn in favor of Abraham Moses, 
signed with his name. 


“Dare went 


“Tt is a forgery,” he said, hoarsely. 
The little man bowed and extracted a second slip, 
layin it before him in the same manner. 


is one has been realized upon. Is it genuine?” 

There was anger in the colonel’s gaze, his hand 
shook as he turned the paper over, and he said, in 
that constrained, unnatural voice: 

** Like the other it is forged.” 

He reeled slightly and sunk back into the chair 
which his wate visitor placed, his eyes on the 
other, with his hand motioning him to proceed. 

“Tam the bank’s messenger. The smaller check 
for twenty thousand dollars was presented yester- 
day mor and cashed without suspicion. The 
other was offered 2 the afternoon, and, bein 
for so large an amount, was subjected to more rigi 
inspection. The authenticity of the signature was 
doubted and the person presenting it—a Jewish 
money-lender of doubtful character—taken into cus- 


tody on suspicion, which deepened when he referred 
® the y of the morning as his voucher, The 
ew 


ave bonds for his itcen seek and I was dis- 
atched down here. May I ask what will your ac- 
‘ion be, Colonel Vivian?” 
“What should it be?’ asked the colonel, harshly. 
“The checks are forgeries; treat them as such.” 
“At the risk of tracing them beyond the persons 
et involved? It is best to speak eel . The 
Coamony of the Jew and his friend will probably 


implicate your son. They aver that the checks | 


yment of debts of his contracting, 


were given in 
“- ugh an agent purporting to come 


transmitted t 


E TERRIBLE TRUTH. 


from you. Their dates are similar, three weeks 
back, and some difficulty which made it advisable 
for the precious pair to remain mum occasioned the 
delay in the presentation of the checks. The bank 
officers are your friends and are willing to hush up 
the matter if you desire it.”’ 

The colonel sat with his head thrown back, his 
wot Seg unyielding as a rock. 

‘What is it you mean?” he asked. ‘What is it 
they would have me do?” 

* Acknowledge the signature which has been hon- 
ored as genuine. There is hardly a doubt but the 
story those rascals tell is the true one, and it is not 
probable the one will be frightened into refunding 
the cash. Let the other whistle for his; his own 
basis is too shaky to risk appealing to the law.” 

There was no softening of the old man’s rigid 
features; it was no merey towards the son who 
had been his idol once, who had brought such 
misery and humiliation upon him since, prompting 
the decision he had arrived at while the other was 
still speaking. 

“Wor the sake of my old friends, to spare any loss 
to the bank, I will do what I would not do to avert 
the worst consequences which might overtake that 
bs gs boy.” 

“Tn that case I was to assure you there would be 
no one to appear against the Jew, and the sooner the 
false check is reduced to the consistency of ashes the 
less chance there is of it telling tales some time to 
come,” 

The colonel watched him apply a match to the 
spurious paper, watched it shrivel and fall in black 

lakes, and then roused himself. 

“Accept my thanks for your own and your em- 
ployers’ courtesy,” he sai gravely, “And now let 
me present you among my guests.’ 

“Thanks, but I return immediately. I take the 
midnight-express from the village, and have little 
more than easy time to reach it.” 

“At least let me order 
urged the eolonel hospitab 

“Thanks again. I took supper at the inn after 
arriving. I would not choose anything more. Per- 
mit me to tender congratulations over the best pos- 
sible ending of a very unpleasant affair. 

‘“*T believe the old soldier meant the very letter of 
what he said,” soliloquized the bank-messenger, as 
he mounted his comveyance and cast a backward 
glance toward the mansion. ‘The yonng fellow 
might have taken his chances—chances good as cer- 
tainty—for — Sing before he would have lifted a 
finger. It might be better for the world if there 
were more of the same stuff in other fathers.” 

What untoward fates were at work to have brought 
Vivian Vane to Thornhurst that night? He had 
come up into the very shadow of the house itself,the 
desire for reconciliation, for his father’s forgiveness 
and blessing swelling in his heart to a positive pain. 
He kept to the side, walking slowly, intending 
to enter by a little used back way, but a stream 
of light from the glass door and the sight of 
his father’s form erect and alone in the 
center of the library arrested him. One second 
later and he stood in that angered presence. The 
colonel had thought his cup of bitterness fall, but it 
needed the blow of this night to make it overflow. 
Now as he turned and without warning faced the 
author of all the desolation come upon him, his 
stern rigidity of countenance struck a chill to the 
young man’s soul. 

“Wather,” he spoke, imploringly, ‘there was for- 

iveness for the prodigal, and forgiveness is what T 
Fave come to plead from you. Don’t turn from me. 
don’t spurn me as I deserve. Act of mine shall 
never disgrace you again. Iam going away, forever 
it may be. You have been the best, the noblest, the 
most indulgent of fathers. Don’t refuse me your 
Sc at the last.” 2 

Slowly the colonel’s hand went up, slowly and in 
halting utterances his words fell: 

“Not one step nearer. How dare you come be- 
neath my roof—how dare you force yourself before 
my sight. You have cursed my ht, you have 
brought home to me the meaning of words never 
known to a Vivian befo: 6, disgrace, treach- 
ery, erime.” 

‘Father!’’ 

* Silence! I told you weeks agoThadnoson. I 
thought to cast you_out of my life as I cast you out 
of my heart then. But the ties of nature cannot be 
severed at will. You have been to me since like a 
brand of infamy; I have been cut to the soul that 
your crimes must reflecf upon me, must be ever a 
mortification and a reproach.” 

The younger man found it hard to realize that this 
was hasty, vociferous Colonel Vivian who ke. 
There were none of the old abusive epithets, but this 
slow, heavy utterance was expressive of more deadly 
anger than had ever found vent in his fiercest torna- 


does of wrath. 

“Let me , I beg,” pleaded Vane. “I have 
been guilty, I have cau: you to suffer, and I have 
not one word to offer for my own palliation. You 

ect it, Pi 


hg refreshments here,” 
ly. 


have been meroiful where I did no’ 
spared me when I deserved to suffer the most. 
thank you and bless you for it now. If I live I shall 
never cease to strive to become what I have not been 
yet—the worthy son of such a father.” 

“Hy ite! traitor! ingrate!” broke in fierce 
aspiration from the colonel’s purple lips. Great 
knotted veins stood out upon his forehead, a clammy 
perspiration oozed there, and his hand clenched 
with the tenseness of a vise. “Go, and the curses 
you have earned, instead of blessings, follow you! 


0 

He pointed to the door. Vane would have remon- 
strated again, but that unwavering hand, that scath- 
ing gaze would brook no es pin He went with a 
heart like lead, with feet which faltered in bearing 
him away. Across the lawn, where the wind was 
sweeping again, blindly on to the avenue gates, and 
there he came suddenly upon a tall, dark, female 
form, so suddenly that there was no chance of 
Mente d it, and the encounter recalled him to 
imself. 
- oe Montrose?” he asked, doubtfully, lifting his 
at. 

It was Miss Montrose. She had little inclination 
for gay surroundings left after that frank, manly 
confidence from ‘Sir Rupert. She had lingered to 


inform Nora of her intention to return home that | 


ht, had refused the use of the carriage proffe 
meh Sad slipped away unobserved and unat 


<r ~ tre 


at the first opportunity. Walter Montrose was in 
the midst of his enjoyment within the walls of 
Thornhurst. He had attained his object; he had 
yained an introduction to the baronet; he had 
istened to Mrs. Grahame’s praises of his celebrity, 
and sueceeded in discovering his yearly income; 
had learned beyond doubt that Vane Vivian was 
disinherited without hope of recall. 

The two met at the gate, passed a few casual 
remarks, 

“Are you alone?” asked Vane. “TI am on my 
way to the depot, but possibly I may have time to 
see you home; it is not much out of the way. I 
want to catch the midnight express. 

The last word was seareely out of his mouth 
when a bell-like tone cleft the air. ‘Another anc 
another followed; it was the clock in the village 
steeple striking twelve. 

“Fortunately railway time is twelve minutes 
slower,” said‘Vane, hurriedly. Sasa I must leave 
you so abruptly, Miss Montrose. Good-night!” 

He dashed away over the crisp frozen road. He 
dashed into the station just as the last bell of the 
already erie. train clanged at its loudest, There 
was no time for a ticket; he sprung upon a rear 
platform with an impetus which seriously discom- 
nn a@ passenger standing there, but in his breath- 
less haste he failed to observe that it was the same 
shabby little*‘man who had traveled down with him 
who also had made an appearance at Thornhurs 
that night. 

Within the mansion the tone of the steeple-bell 
zaingied with the chime of a tall bronze clock in the 

all. 


“Now to watch the Old Year out and the New 
Year in,” said Miss Gray. 

“May we watch through all future occasions of 
the sort in the same way—together,” murmured Mr. 
Telford, in supplement. 

The sound penetrated to Colonel Vivian’s dulled 
ear where he stood, almost as‘Vane had left him. 
He moved forward a few unsteady steps, and bent 
his forehead against the glass, look ng out into the 
night. It seemed black with outer objects undistin- 
guishable to him, but the old soldier’s stalwart form 
cut against the light was the target for an unerring 
aim. A ball of fire rushed, a sharp report drowned 
the last chime of the hour, a bullet shivered the 
glass, and Colonel Vivian, shot through the heart, 

ell heavily to the floor. 

The Old Year and the old man’s life had gone out 
together, 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE VERDICT. 

Tre sound of the pistol-shot cut into a momentary 
silence which had fallen wpon the throng of guests. 
They had stood still with one accord as the hour 
struck, and that sharp report ringing through the 
house thrilled quick terror into every heart, Nora, 
white as the dress she wore, sprung for the door; 
Sir Rupert almost as e gers followed, and while the 
crowd rushed here and there in aimless panic, those 
two were first to gain the library, to witness the sight 
waiting them there. 

_The colonel’s grand old face was upturned to the 
light—a white, dead face, with eyelids fallen, and a 
repose \jupon it which had not been there in the last 
moments of his life, It was as if death had brought 
to him alone the true knowledge of these later trou- 
bles which had imbittered his existence, as if even in 
death he had sent back the forgiveness which would 
never now be spoken. 

A single stain of blood ensanguined his shirt-front, 
but not a breath flickered, not a pulse quivered, as 
Sir Rupert bent above the prostrate form, 

For the first time inall her healthy, buoyant life, 
Nora fainted dead ney. She was carried above- 
stairs to her own chamber and left in charge of the 
attendants summoned. Mrs. Sholto Hayes was in 
violent hysterics, and half the ladies presént reduced 
to a state of shocked and _terrifi helplessness, 
Mrs. Grahame'’s nerve and habitual self-command 
were brought out as Nn we ig te never been 
ora out in all her life before, Her contained ex- 
ample did much to restrain the guests from whose 
violent expressions of horror and confusion which 
60 generally prevail at any great ee aa 

@ crowd was kept back from the library. A 
half-dozen gentlemen, among them a pysician, were 
shut within the room. A single glance was sufficient. 

Death had been instantaneous, and it was iimpossi- 
ble, had it been desired, to keep the truth from the 
people about, 

It was the colonel’s old enemy, Walter Montrose, 
who broke the tidings to the shivering guests. Col- 
onel Vivian had been shot through the heart, dead 
murdered in the security of his own home, sur- 
rounded by a host of friends. At a hint from him 
the gentlemen present dispersed quickly through 
the Spay and followed the different outlets to a 
considerable distance in search of the perpetrator 
of the deed. A messenger was dispatched to the 
county authorities, a telegram was sent to the chief 
of police, Pittsburg, another to New York, calling 
for the best detectives in the force, all within two 
hours’ time. 

The first hurried search of the grounds revealed 
no trace of the criminal. The tramp of many feet 
obliterated any trace of individual footprints which 
might have borne import to skilled ‘sight. One 
gentleman, examining every inch of the space within 
whieh the assassin must have stood, presently 
caught the glitter of a substance foreign to the 
snow, half buried in it, under the edge of the piazza. 
It was a small, silver-mounted rey which must 
have boen flung there from the hand of the assas- 


“Great God!’’ cried Telford, sharply, at sight of 
it. “Itis young Vivian’s.” 

Dare pushed ugh the erowd at that. He was 
very pale and very collected, ashe always was, in 
the face of a great emergency, 

He had been first and most eager in the search 
but at the sight of the little evil-powered instrument, 
a rush of emotion mastered him. 

“Oh, how unfortunate!’ he exclaimed. ‘* This 
will witness against him where there would have 
been no other witness.” 

Glances were exchanged. Mere surmises of sus 

icion which had been whispered before rose into 

emands now. No one was ignorant of the terms 
existing between father and son, and the pistol had 
the ini(ials of the latter graven upon its plate. Three 


— 
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‘THE TERRIBLE TR 


UTH. 


oung men present declared they had. seen it at dif- 
oe periods in Vane Vivian’s hands. Had he been 

ere? 

Made suddenly aware of his indiscretion, so_ it 
seemed, tortures would not have wrung another 
arlene from Dare. He loved him like a brother, 
the people sald among themselves; it was natural he 
should wish to shield him now. They honored him 
for his silence, and at the same moment, for the 
sake of justice, congratulated themselves that a 
power higher than his will would foree him to 
speak, sooner or later. 

Sir Rupert Archer turned sick at heart as he took 
a glance at the telltale weapon. He did not waver 
in the loyalty of his friendship for Vane; all the evil 
appearances svhich he realized might be brought to 
bear did not instill a doubt into his mind, 

Soon the lights which had flashed hither and 
thither through the grounds went out. Carriages 
rolled away, one by one, Silent forms moved 
through the dimness of the great house now; the 
faded and drooping reminders of the late festivities 
were like mockeries, with those pale faces and 
solemn whispers stirring inthe rooms. Daybreak 
brought the county officials to examine the place, to 
eR such steps asmight bein pursuing the crim- 

na! 

It was a strange, unnatural house, with the sound 
of heavy feet coming and going. It all seemed 
like some frightful nightmare to Nora, as she sat 
in her shadowed chamber, the dread spectacle of 
per ardian stricken suddenly lifeless always be- 
‘ore her, 

Sir Rupert had pl at her door during the 
morning. Dare had been there for the third time, 
but forbore to intrude his presence. She was left 
alone except for a few moments Mrs. Grahame came 
in to sit with her, 

There was an inquest held. 
jury of twelve picked men 
ibrary. Witnesses had 
among guests proeert on the preceding evening, 
and members of the household, The business was 
conducted quietly, and with as much dispatch as 
was 5 igo with the nature of the evidence pre- 
sented, 

Sir Rupert Archer sworn. Had been among the 

uests in one of the drawing-rooms, the one fronting 

@ west. Had heard the report of the pistol just as 
the clocks concluded the stroke of twelve. ad de- 
fined the sound as proceeding from the vicinity of 
the library. Was familiar with the interior of the 
mansion, Had rushed immediately thither, was the 
second person to enter; the first had been Miss Car- 
teret. stooped over the body of the deceased, 
had looked up, saying—‘‘ The colonel is dead.” _Had 
caught Miss ret as she fainted, and carried her 
from the room, Had joined in the search subsequent- 
ly, but had discovered nothing. Had not beenaware 
of any suspicious person lurking about the premises 
during the day or evening. Mr. Walter Montrose 
had been among the first persons to enter the library 
ae himself; could not say positively he was the 
first. 

Mr. Montrose was not upon the witness-list; he was 
not present. Owen Dare volunteered that he had 
been the third person to enter the room. His testi- 
mony was in substance a repetition of the baronet’s, 
with the exception that he had stepped from the 
parlors and stood in the south hall as he counted the 
strok was stan there when the pistol-shot 
alarmed him, Had not positively defined the position 
of thesound, but hurried back, and seeing the library 
door open, entered. 

Several others were sworn with but slight variations 
of the same testimony. Mr. Frederick Janes sworn, 
and in addition testified to the finding of a pistol en- 
graved with the initials ‘““V. V.," accurately de- 
scribing its position when found. Mr. Telford identi- 
fied the pistol as one previously in the possession of 
deceased's son. 

Sir Rupert Archer, recalled, admitted unwillingly 
to believing it the property of his friend. Had Vane 
Vivian been at Thornhurst on_ the preceding night 
to his knowledge? He had. Had Sir Rupert spoken 
with him? No. What were the terms hetween 
deceased and his son? Sir Rupert declined to 
answer. Was an animosity entertained which 
might lead to the committal of suchacrime? On 
the part of the son positively not. 

Mr, Owen Dare, recalled, also recognized the 
pistol as havin, belonged to Vane Vivian. Had been 
aware of the latter’s presence upon the premises. 
Asked to relate what he knew of it. Unwillingly 
stated: he had stepped out of the heat to enjoy a 
cigar upon the veranda; had his attention arrested 
by a muffled female form crossing the lawn; a little 
curious to know the meaning of the appearance he 
had sauntered after and seen her join a man under 
theelms, He had been near enough to recognize 
the two as Miss Carteret and Vane Vivian, and 
immediately retired, himself unseen. After a few 
moments’ stroll in the shrubbery he returned to the 
veranda intending to enter as he had emerged 
through the library. Was checked by the sound of 
voices within, and pap caren overheard a 
fragment of conversation between the colonel and a 
person he had seen drive to the door. Did the con- 
versation have any bearing upon the subsequent 
occurrences of the evening? Mr. Dare could notsay, 
Did it throw any imputation against young Vivian 
calculated to prejudice the father’s mind? It did. 
Would he repeat what he had heard? Objected to, 
and the question was not pressed. He been 
much in the company of deceased’s son during the 
past two years; what had been the character of the 
atter? Very much the same of all young men of 

he world nowadays, a little wild, but a generous 
tciend, Had he not been profligate to an extreme. 
desperate and reckless? ery unwillingly admitted 
he had been all of these, . Dare was permitted 
to withdraw again. 

It had not n deemed necessary to draw the 
ladies into this painful scene, and their evidence it 
was supposed would merely corroborate that al- 
ready given, but now, after a whispered conference, 
it was decided that Miss Carteret must be called. 
Sir Rupert Archer went for her and she speared 
below, a few moments later, looking wofully ill, her 
face like colorless marble, her eyes haggard. She 


The coroner, with a 
took possession of the 
een summoned from 


was sworn and a chair placed for her by the coro- 
ner, who observed how weak she appeared, but 
gave her evidence in a clear, concise manner. 

She had met Mr. Vivian under the elms; was not 


positive of the time; eet it something after 
eleven. She had gone out of her own accord to say 
good-by and assure him of her sympathy under re- 
cent misfortunes. 

He had expessed no bitterness against any one in 
her upeovtieg b certainly not against his father. Had 
admitted he deserved the latter’s anger, and 
come down to Thornhurst to sue for his forgiveness, 
The colpnel had been very Dieely incensed against 
his son, influenced, she believed, by exaggerated if 
not false reports of the latter’s conduct which had 
been given him. The coroner begged Miss Carteret 
would confine herself to facts, not to opinions. She 
was closely questioned, and while her own belief in 
Vane’s innocence was apparent, her evidence 
strengthened the appearances against him. 

The examination lasted the greater part of the 
day. At last the coroner summed up the evidence. 
spoke of the ill-terms existing between father an 
son, of the reckless, desperate character of the lat- 
ter, of the evil habits to which it was known he was 
addicted, made a spirited Sneee to the sense of jus- 
tice which must reign in each good citizen’s breast, 
spoke of the rapidity with which crime was ad- 
vancing not merely among the low and vicious, but 
in our best families, like the instance now being dis- 
cussed, that vice was corrupting our young men, 
evil proclivities and associations dragging them down 


to the level of ruffians and assassins, The verdict 
returned after a short delay was: 

“ Deceased had come to his death from ary of a pis- 
tol-shot fired by the hand of hisson, Vane Vivian.” 


Before night a warrant had been issued for the ar- 
rest of the young man. Mewagen were flashing over 
the wires to New York and other principal points, 
accurate descriptions of his appearance and dress 
were given, the brand of murderer was set upon 
him, and the subtle power of the law put in force 
against him. 


Mr. Walter Montrose walked home from Thorn- 
hurst at two o’clock of New Year’s morning. Tho 
stars and the moon had been_blotted out by inky 
blackness before this; the clouds that had been 
scattered during the earlier part the night were 
massed overh and the snow was falling fast in 

‘eat, damp, clinging flakes, He had learned of his 

aughter’s departure before leaving the mansion. 
No light broke the vague outline of the old house as 
he approached it, and he stamped into the blackness 
of the narrow passage, paused there to fumble for a 
lucifer, lit a candle and proceeded to the door of her 
room. 

She opened to him immediately. She had not un- 
dressed and had a portion of her out-door wraps 
still about her. 

“ Not pone to bed, Venetia, and in the dark and 
cold? You indulge strange, not to say uncomforta- 
ble tastes. Can you make your arrangements to- 
morrow instead of the following morning?” 

“What has happened?’’she asked, a vague fear 
Opprensinz her as she read some unusual expression 
in his face. 

“A very terrible occurrence. I am quite shaken 
from it yet. Colonel Vivian was shot, killed instant- 
ly, by an assassin from without his house, I have 
no great cause to mourn for him, but I don’t know 
another person whose sudden death would have 
given me sucha shock. There'll be an inquest and 
any amount of troublesome detective business, and 
Tas one of those present might be detained as a wit- 
ness. I don't want to be mixed up with the affair; I 
couldn’t be of any good if I were, and it is an un- 
pleasant sort of notoriety to attach, even in a re- 
mote degree, to any one. 

“Ts any one suspected?”’ she asked. 

“No.” Mr. Montrose had left before the finding 
of the pistol, ‘It was the act of a cowardly: rufflan, 
and chances are probably more than equal against 
ever detecting him. To the question again, can you 

ee be fit to travel by the earliest morning 

rain?” 

“Yes, papa.”” 

“With nothing more onerous in the way of leaving 
things in charge than turning the key in the look, 
this place may be trusted to take care of itself. Ge 
a wink of sleep if you can, Venetia; you'll be fagged 
out before our journey is at an end.’ 

Venetia moved about her preparations with an 
awe from the tragedy enacted so near fallen upon 
her, but withal ‘sled of this sudden departure, which 
spared her the chance of again seeing either the bar- 
onet or Dare. 

When that verdict against Vane Vivian was ren- 
dered, the one person who could have cleared him 
from suspicion was two hundred miles from Thorn- 
hurst, and, though neither of them knew it then, it 
was to be long years before the Montroses, father 
and daughter, would set foot in that Western Penn- 
sylvania region again. 


CHAPTER XXL 
THE READING OF THE WILL. 

Tree days later the funeral cortege wended its 
way slowly out of Thornhurst. It was a dreary 
overcast day with fine snow whirling up under the 
horses’ feet, when the desolation of grief marked 
by the hearse with its sable plumes and the lon 
procession of mourning friends seemed echoe 
through earth and sky. The frozen clods fell with 
their first hollow sound upon the coffin-lid. Colonel 
Seymour Vivian, brave old soldier, lion-hearted, 

assionate, generous, noble with all his faults, was 
eveled to the lot of all mankind. ‘“ Earth to earth. 
ashes to ashes, dust to dust '—with his virtues and 
his faculties the old man was at rest. 

Back to the desolate house again, which, less than 
a week ago, had been the seat of mirth, filled with 
thoughtless gay creatures, every. corner echoing 
with the life and Benpinees within. A gloom was 
over all now, untold horrors haunted every shadow- 
ed nook, every cautious footfall and low-voiced word 
was but the ghost of a sound stirring the dreary 


space, 

Mr. Grahame, in company with Sholto Norton 
Hayes, had come down from the city to attend the 
obsequies; with them had come Colonel Vivian’s 
lawyer, and the little party remaining at Thorn- 
hurst assembled in the library late in the afternoon 
of that same day. Sir Rupert Archer had taken up 
his quarters, for the time at the hotel in the village. 
Dave retained his place in the mansion. 

Tue company had assembled to hear the readin 
of the will, hastened to accommodate tie return 0 


those gentlemen whose business would take them 
back immediately to New York. Whispered sur- 
mises had been indulged whether or not the colonel 
had put his avowed intention into effect, whether 
he had made a new will, disinheriting his son, and 
in that case who might be the fortunate legates, 
The two ladies, Mrs. Grahame and Mrs. Hay 
were the nearest relatives after Vane, and the gle 
of each displayed by crape folds and black-bor- 
dered handkerchiefs was not so intense but they 
had speculated nopetuly, upon their individual 
chances. Visions of the city house rejuvenated, of 
the new lustrous silks and royal velvets and flashin, 
diamonds which became her so well, had crowd 
into Mrs, Grahame’s mind in the very midst of the 
morning service and solemn duty. "Similar visions 
of a new establishment half a mile further up-town, 
a brown stone palace surrounded by brown stone 
palaces, such a place as had been outside the limit 
of that moderate eighty thousand which did not 
quite remove her from the re of the parvenu, 
awoke all the energy which was capable of being 
aroused_in Mrs. Sholto Hayes. Who will blame 
them? Itis always the way; life is a lottery; and 
Death very often deals out the winning ticket. 

Fluttering hopes fell at the date of the will—‘‘ Oc- 
tober ist, 1867." Two years before, immediately 
after the departure of Vane Vivian for Europe, 
while the colonel’s pride in him was strongest, an 
the noble old estate would go to the profligate that 
had been, the miserable criminal fleeing f7om justice 
that was, for, in the minds of the community and of 
these blood relations of his own, Vane Vivian was 
prejudged. 

There were legacies, five thousand dollars each to 
Mrs. Grahame and Mrs. Hayes. (Blasted were all the 
fairy visions of new Sait ments and brown stone 
ee 1) Two thousan onlars to his son’s friend, 

wen Dare. A thousand dollars each to the butler 
and housekeeper, who had grown old in his service, 
some smaller legacies, and then: 

The residue of all his estates,moneys, and personal 
property, was bequeathed to his ward, Lenore Car- 

ret, on condition that she should become contract- 
ed in mar e with his only beloved son, Vane 
Vivian, In default of her consent, the estate of 
Thornhurst with half his peraee property and 
moneys in fund, to be divided as thereinafter named, 
should revert to his son, the remainder as therein- 
after specified to go to his ward as a token of his 

ast friendship and affection for her father, Edwin 
Jarteret, and his love for herself. 

Then followed a minute description of pee 
effects and their division, with Richard Grahame 
appointed as his executor, to whom was bequeathed 
the sum of five thousand dollars to cover such 
trouxle and inconvenience as he might encounter 
in carrying out the wishes therein couveyed. 

Duly signed and attested according to law. 

There was a little flutter, a little murmur, checked 
suddenly as the lawyer proceeded to unfold another 
document, and announced: 

“ Codicil to the foregoing will and testament of 
Seymour Vivian, dated December 10th, 1869,” 

opeful expectations in the ascendant again. 

In addition to the legacies already bequeathed to 
Mrs. Grahame and Mrs. Hayes ten thousand dollars 
each, a total of fifteen thousand each. 

In addition to two thousand dollars bequeathed to 
Owen Dare three thousand more, a total of five thou- 
sand dollars, 

The foregoing disposition of all remaining estates, 
moneys and personal reper revoked, and all be- 
queathed unconditionally to his beloved ward and 
adopted daughter in his affections, Lenore Carteret, 
to her and her heirs and assigns forever. In case 0 
his decease during her minority Richard Grahame 
was appointed as her rdian, and finally in addi- 
tion to said Richard Grahame, to act jointly as 
executors and trustees, Sholto Norton Hayes, and a 
final bequest of ten thousand dollars each as a token 
of good will and recompense for trouble attending 
the business devolving a them, and a yearly al- 
lowance to the appointed guardian of Lenore Car- 
teret for whatever time, if any, she might remain an 
inmate of his house and home. 

Attested and signed. 

“Such, ladies and gentlemen,” concluded the law- 
yer, laying down the document, ‘are the last wishes 
of our deceased friend, Colonel Vivian, It will not 
require for me to urge that they may be sacredly 
observed. Let me be the first to congratulate Miss 
Carteret upon her accession to princely wealth, and 
to hope that my own connection in a business way 
with the owner of Thornhurst. may continue in tLe 
future as it has been in the past.’ 

The lawyer crossed briskly to the spot where Nora 
sat, her head resting against her chair, her face in 
shadow, her hands locked in her lap, motionless as a 
statue through all the reading except once when a 
shudder over her when her own name was 
mentioned first. She had been as still, as undemon- 
strative ever since the verdict of the coroner’s jury 
had been rendered. The sight of her kind old friend 
as he lay in his coffin had not moved her, Great as 
her own desolation and grief might be there was an 
ever-present horror before her so ae erat greater 
that all else was swallowed up beside it. All the oc- 
currences passing about her had seemed unreal, She 
had strained her attention to comprehend the mean- 
ing of the will, hoping for some expression of for- 
giveness and assurance of paternal affection which 
might yet comfort Vane, and instead came the 
knowl that struck her like a curse. She was 
the one usurp inheritance; through her be 
had become a wanderer upon the earth, an outcast 
from his home, worse than all that,a man hunted 
by his fellow-man. But for her Colonel Vivian 
would have forgiven him seven times seventy times 
if need had been, Out of darkness closing around, 
that thought glared at her as though written there 
et = !” cried the la stoopin; 

reat heavens!” ¢: e lawyer, ig over 
her, “Air here! The young lady has fainted. Such 
is the result of great and unexpected good fortune.” 

A window was thrown wide. The rough winter 
breeze swept chillingly through the room, Norabad 
not fainted, but she lay back in her chair in a death- 
like stupor from which no ordinary method wculd 
revive her. The great shock of Colonel Vivian's 
rourder, followed by Vane’s accusation of the crime. 
working upon her these last three aye had received 
a final touch through the accession to this fortune 
which those about were envying her. Seer | 


r 


‘ | 

Before night she was in a delirium of brain-fever, | 
which brought the Laeger of looks into the face of 
the physician called to attend her. ’ 

Sir Rupert Archer remained in the village. The 
steamer in which Vane’s passage was taken had left 
on the third, but Vane had not gone in her, Detec- 
tives had been on the watch at the depots and about | 
the docks. His town indaiogs had been kept under 
constant surveillance, half a dozen different clews 
had been taken up and followed, but all ended alike 
in nothing. At the end of a week the authorities be- 
gan to consider the case in hand one of extraordi- 
nary difficulty, and a few whose sympathies were at | 
first enlisted Yor the young man took this successful 
elusion of the law as an evidence of more hardened 
villainy, more deeply-plotted criminality than they 
had first supposed. Among his whole circle of ac- 
quaintances but one stood for him openly and un- 
waveringly, Sir Rupert Archer. 

Nora was lying at the very gates of death. It was 
weeks before any change for the better took place, 
weeks of anxiety and watching, during which Thorn- | 
hurst was gloomy and silent as a tomb; but young, 
strong vitality conquered at last. It was March be- | 
fore she was ebout the house again, the thin, pallid 

host of her former self, all her wealth of warm 
fair gone, and in its place little rings of softest 
brown curling about temples and forehead where the 
blue veins showed through the transparent skin. 

April with its tears and smies, its clouds and sun- 
shine came. By the middle of the month Nora went 
to the little brown cottage, on the Cape Cod coast, 
to the two faithful old people, who, separated as 
they were from her, had more power to comfort her 
sore-stricken heart than the worldly people about 
her. First she had a private interview with her 
guardian, who came down to Thornhurst fora cou- 
fou of days previous to accompanying her on her 


ourney east. She wished it distinctly understood 

hat she would never accept the fortune which had 
been left to her. The rightful heir would some day 
return, prove the charge preferred against him un- 
true, and until then the property must be held in 
trust, every penny be ri; say accounted for. She | 
would go back toher old friends until she was 
stronger, and afterward find some means for her 
own maintenance, 4 

“‘I suppose you mean you will teach district 
school, or give music lessons, or take in embroi- 
dery,” said Mr. Grahame, rubbing his smooth chin, 
scarcely gs his contempt for the Quixotic 
sentiment with which he had no sympathy. An in- 
ordinate appreciation of money had sprung up 
through his own hard rub with the world. It was an 
act of folly and recklessness for a young girl to throw 
away a fortune of a million—Mr. Grahame was not 
wholly uninfluenced by the yearly sum accorded him- 
self—an act he would never countenance, “ Very for- 
tunately for yourself, my dear, Miss Carteret, you 
have not the power at present to carry out this 
benevolent scheme of packer The late Colonel 
Vivian's will cannot be set aside, and you are bound 
to observe the conditions of it for the three years of 
your minority. Of course if you hold to your pres- 
vnt ridiculous fancy you can will away the fortune 
when you come of age, but ’—with gloomy import— 
“ for the sake of the old name it is to be hoped Vane | 
Vivian will never be heard of again, If he is found 
there is little enough chance of his ever needing 
Thornhurst.” ‘ 

For three years, of her own will or not, Nora would | 
be the heiress of the Vivian fortune. 

In all this time there had been no trace of Vane. 
The heat of the search after him was over. The | 
sharpest detectives had been baffled. Vane Vivian | 
the accused murderer, had disappeared in the very 
hour which had witnessed the committal of the 
crime as mysteriously and utterly asif the earth had 
opened to swallow him up. 7 

*There was nothin; Rote detain Sir Rupert Arch- 
erin the vicinity, He had lingered for weeks and 
months, hourly in the expectation of hearing of the 
apprehension of his friend, waited to stand his friend 
to the last and through the worst of all which might 
come, for Sir Rupert realized more keenly than 
Nora, the frightful danger which hi about his 
friend. Friends and foes were alike mystified by his 
abrupt and complete disa noe ent at last the 
horror of the tragedy died out; Thornhurst was 
closed and deserted, and like other rticipants in 
the scenes there the baronet took his departure. 

He pursued a very roundabout way, considerin’ 
the fact that his destination was the wide piains tS) 
the West. He went by way of a neglecte planta- 
tionin the very heart of Georgia, a wilderness of 
rank weeds and unhealthy vegetation, with lands 
unproductive for all practical purposes, with shat- 
tered, tottering buildings where the blue sky could 
be seen in patches through the roof, which were in- 
habited by bats and mice and the thousand kinds of 
vermin and insects which infest that Southern re- 
gion, but where human beings had not dwelt for 

ears and years, 
y The discove brought a bitter shock of iiaeay 
pointment to the baronet. Upon inquiry he dis- 
covered that the owner had occupied a cottage in | 
the vicinity for a couple of months. He had man- 
aged at last to sell the old place for a mere song, 

uite as much as it was worth, however; he and his 
daughter had gone away, immediatly after, no one 
knew where, t 

So closed to Sir Rupert Archer the one chapter ©: 
his life in which he had dreamed misty dreams, and 
lived in a future that he felt would never be realized 
now, when Archer Hall should hold a lovely, queen- 
like’ presence, When pattering feet and erpy 
cherub voices should wake the echoes in the lofty 
rooms and make perpetual sunshine in his heart. 


CHAPTER XXT. 
- THE BRAZILIAN MINES. 
AvGustT, 
which it 
ue, exciting. 
ous dusty 
day might be 


ed drawn each by j 
oxen that had plodded wearily perhaps over sandy 


p 
had never trod aberare, a 
hundreds of miles to the destination sp out in 
wen a range of low, flat-topped hills and far away 
atthe back the dim outline of the mountains, the 
Brazilian diamond fields. 
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| The other half isn’t for sale } 
| anxious, but we're perfectly willing, so let’s know of 
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A plain was dotted with long lines of canvas 
tents and rude sheds. 


or tough little mountain ponies, negroes gliding 
everywhere in the throng, and seeming to comprise 
two-thirds of the population, the other third com- 
posed of all the renee nationalities of the earth, 
A medley of sounds filled the camp, the metallic 

rating of gravel shaking through the sieves, the 
lows of pick and shovel in breaking obdurate 
lumps, shouts and cries and blasphemous expres- 
sions in every known tongue; such asight and such 
a volume of sound as is nowhere ever found except 
in one of the great mining districts of the world. 
Rude awnings were on every claim under which the 
miner sorted out his pile of gravel or dirt which 
might or might not contain the coveted precious 
stones. Everywhere intense earnestness in the 


| work always holding out an alluring prospect of 


sudden wealth, never losing its fascinations, though 
but one of a hundred anxious seekers ever succeeds. 
South Africa ny ae for the time carry away the 
Southern Brazil held its own share 

of excitement nevertheless. 

Such the scene on the tenth day of August, 1872. 

An unusual enthusiasm had been reigning in the 
camp for the past two weeks. It was a new location, 
tried once years before, and given up as not paying 
expenses of working, A mining Soporetion owning 
a considerable tract of land about, had sold out 
shares at a ridiculously low per cent toa couple of 
adventurous fellows, who went to work with a will 
and with such good result that, within a month after 
their operations began, this prosperous samp had 
sprung up without their limits. A crowd of two or 
three hundred men surged continually about the 
mouth of what was known as the old mine. Miners 
left their own claims and work to watch enviously 
the rich 
in the old mine was turning out. Others fell to work 
with renewed encouragement to sink their own pits 
iow of new-comers kept a 
pearing until now there were no more claims to be 
taken, 

“ Hurrah!’ shouted a voice. 
strike in the old drift.” 

In two minutes the whole space about was one 
surging mass of humanity. A whooping crowd, vo- 
ciferous in their demands to “wet the find,” and 


“Hurrah! another 


The wide central street was | 
| crowded with pedestrians, vehicles, men on mules 


ields which one particular streak of gravel | 


“It’s not a pleasant view for me to look back up- 
on, Prescott,” he said, ‘It’s little enough good I 
can tell you of myself before we struck hands and 


fellowship. I had been six months in the mines 
then, and without one single stroke of good fortune 
to encourage me. Iowe alll have had since to the 
chance you gave me, and if you care to bear my 
story, it is little enough return for me to tell it. In 
the first place, then, my name is not Smith.” 

“T always knew that,” said Prescott, quietly. ‘It 
didn't chime with the cut of your jib.’ 

“My own name is Vivian. I hinted that [ was 
wild. You have heard of the road to ruin, I sup- 
pose? Well, 1 went over that road ata full gallop 
for three good years. I wound up as young men of 
that stamp always do wind up, sooner or later, at a 
bad crisis. I had a noble old father whom I brought 
to sorrow by my bad course. He paid my debts up 
to the last, though his justifiable anger led him to 
openly avow his intention of disinheriting me; you 
will admit that I well merited it when I tell you I 
raised money on a post-obit, and that he discovered 
the fact. His generosity through all touched me to 
the bottom of whatever good was in my heart. I 
made a resolve to bring myself up to a standard 
of which he need not be ashamed, I made an 
arrangement to leave the States; to go to London 
my original intention was. I went down to the old 
piace oO beg my father’s forgiveness and ask his 

lessing. I came away without either; so bitterly 
was he incensed, I had worn his patience out 
long before, and it is little wonder he had no faith in 
me. 
“T left his home that night—it was New Year's 


| Eve—as desolate a man as might well be found on 


when the shout went through that it was a hundred , 


and fifty caret diamond of the first water, men 
seemed to go fairly mad with excitement. Tt was 
the largest gem discovered there, and the fortunate 
finder stood flushed and triumphant with that for- 
tune in a drop upon his palm, a great drop of daz- 


zling brilliance, every motion throwing out quivering | 


rays and flashes of pac light. 

‘Come, Smith,” said his partner, touching him 
upon the shoulder, ‘‘ liquor the crowd and let's got 
out of this Babel, I never was nervous over good 
fortune before, but I confess to being shaky 
now.” 

The fortunate finder was caught up on the shoul- 
ders of the crowd, to his own great discomfiture, and 
borne triumphantly through the wide, main street. 
He was not a make his escape easily; even when he 
had been able to clear the vociferous throng through 


| the time-honored custom of ‘wetting the find,” 


some eager speculators hemmed him in. 

“Say. neow, what'll yeou take for the hull section, 
Mister Smith?” 

“‘Give you twenty dollars a foot for it.” 

“Double that in hard cash!” 

‘Fifty dollars a foot for ten square yards, and my 
own choice. Come, now, you'll not do better than 
that in ten years.” 

“Can't he, though? I go five hundred dollars bet- 
ter on the offer an my own choice,” 

“Gentlemen,”’ said the lucky miner, decisively, ‘I 
can make no bargain without the approval and con- 
currence of my partner. Come along; make your 


| offers to him; give us a little time to think the mat- 


ter over, and we may strike a bargain. What do 
you say?” 

They agreed, since there was nothing else to be 
done, grumbling a little at the prospect of a night's 
delay, advancing their bids to startling fi in 
their eagerness to become possessed of this inesti- 
mable mine of wealth, 

The two partners consulted together aside, and the 
elder man announced their decision. 

‘We'll sell out the half-section, Smith and 


for 
what 


ou've offered, a hundred thousand apiece. 
just now, We're not 


what mind you are, 

So eager were they that the bargain was conclud- 
ed on the spot. Papers were drawn up and signed 
before night, and it is a question which were envied 
most, the new owners of the half-interest, or the old 
ones who would realize double the amout of the sale 


upon diamonds already in their possession, 


The sun went down upon the boisterous scene, 
Long shadows creptin. Groups of miners gathered 
before the tents or strolled aimlessly about the wide 
streets discussing the absorbing topic of the day. 


| Further out upon the plain the negroes had congre- 


gated and were executing to a monotonous chant 
some fantastic native dance. A short distance aside 
from the regular lines stood one large tent, and just 
without the opening, smoking their pipes and watch- 
ing the great, round white moon come up, were the 
two comrades who were the pioneers of the move- 
ment here, 

“We've cut lines for good and all, it seems, part- 
ner,” said the elder man at last. ‘‘ We've been to- 
gether nigh upon two years now, and each has kept 
an uncommonly close mouth about his own aff. 
as I look back on it. I haven't been much given to 
talking of beg ns and for no better reason than I 
would have ‘ound little or nothing to say, I have 
I come of good 
, suiff and starched old Puritans, who trace 
back to the first colonists of Boston, and from that 
direct to the Mayflower for all I ever knew or cared. 


| There isn*t one other in the world to-day so close to 


me as you are, my lad, Itook to you at sight, you 
remember; I knew you to be a gentleman, though 

‘ou never made any pretensions on that score; and 
be proved yourself as tough and plucky as the 
rough lot out there. You, I take it, are go’ back 
r place in the world, and I’m off on a 
voyage to the States that’s been like a prick to my 
conscience these last weeks here, knowing I'd ought 


earth. Through a blunder brought about by my 

own inattention, I took the wrong train at first 

change. Instead of going direct for New York I was 

en route for Harrisburg, and before I had discovered 

my mistake I had heard a conversation between two 
assengers ahead, which quite altered my whole 
‘uture course. 

‘The two men had taken passage for South Amor- 
ica, by a ship which would sail from Baltimore on 
the following day, their destination the mines of 
Brazil. One of them had repented, however, and all 
the eloquence of his companion was ineffectual to 
move him, 

“*There’s no use of your talking,’ I heard him 
say. ‘I can ill-afford to lose the passage-money, but 
I wouldn't take the risk of a round trip or a month's 
stay in that bilious climate for twice as much, I'd 
die of yellow fever there, within six months, I tell 


| you for the last, I'll not 


0." 
“I leaned forward and touched his shoulder, call- 
ing the attention of both. 


' 
“** Will you sell your chance?’ I asked. ‘I'll go in 
your place and refund your pasmnnoctang ‘4 
“He very readily made the bargain. The other 


looked at me carga and asked some questions, but 
seemed satisfied with the arrangement. To save 
trouble and explanations, which there was now no 
time to make, I assumed his name and personality 
for the voyage. 1 had meant from the first to take 
an assumed name, and I never changed it after 
reaching the Brazilian coast. 

““Tam going back with money enough to repay all 
that I squandered in my reckless days and some- 
thing over, Better than that, I go back to prove 
myself not entirely unworthy to be my father’s son. 
That's all, Prescott; no hopeful relation, as I warned 
you at first.” 

“Hopeful for the future, my dear fellow, You 
asked me when I made out those papers, a few 
hours ago, why I didn’t sell out the whole section 
and live at ease for the rest of my life. Iput you 
off with an evasive answer, then. The true reason 
is because I;have no more right to that other half- 
section than you have. I was one of the original 
company you know. Half the shares were owned 
by one man; I struck up an acquaintance with him, 
us before he died, about five yearsago. He gave 

is papers concerning the mine into my keeping; 
they weren't considered worth the ink upon them 
at that time, but he asked me, if they ever amount- 
ed to any thing, to see that the proceeds of his share 
went to his daughter. I’ve got her address along 
with the documents, and I’ve had the matter of the 
voyage I've decided _on in my mind since we struck 
our good luck here, I’m going to offer her a fair price, 
considering all the risks, for that other half, and ri 
come back and work it myself, or sell, according to 
my fancy then. I've thought of the matter nig) its 
until I couldn’t be content to put it off. I couldn't 
rest easy with this much money in my hands, and 
think that Ned Carteret’s daughter might be starv- 
ing for all I know."’ ‘ 

‘ Who?” the young man asked, in startled, intense 
voice, 

“Carteret. Little Lenore, he called the girl.” 

“Nora? Why, Prescott, Nora Carteret is my 
father’s ward!"’ 

The two looked into each other’s faces in the bright 
moonlight for one moment; then their hands came 
together in congratulatory pressure. 

This is better than I could have hoped,” Prescott 
said, warmly. ‘ We'll not of necessity cut asunder 
yet awhile; we'll take our home journey together.” 


CHAPTER XXITI.° 
A COMPACT, 

“Or what are you thinking, Nora?’ 

Nora was nestled among the satin cushions of a 
dormeuse, the lace window-curtains sifting soft 
shadows upon her bright head and fair face, her 
chin in her hand, her eyes looking far away over the 
gay throng crowding the beach to the dazzling blue 
of the ocean, dotted with a picturesque sail here and 
there, with pleasure-boats like tiny-winged birds 
skimming its surface. It was the Brighton of 
America, Long Branch, and it was near the close of 
the brilliant season which repeats itself in endless 
variation year after year. 

Three years before Colonel Vivian had brought 
Nora home to Thornhurst, a willowy slender girl, 
her graceful little head crowned with long straight 
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silky hair of a most obnoxious color to her own 
eyes, fresh from boarding-school and new to the 
world. Bright, willful, spirited, her beauty had 
created a sensation then, with the promise of great- 
er brilliancy to come with time. The promise had 
been fulfilled in the three years past. She was 
taller, hers was a slender shape still, but with a bear- 
ing gained which might have graced a princess of 
blue old royalty, hair of the darkest auburn rippled 
back from the broad white forehead, and her face— 
it was one of those faces which may be seen but not 
desertbed. 

Anadmirer attempting to describe her once said: 

‘When she sweeps into the room you have a mo- 
mentary glimpse of fair, clear-cut features, a red 
firm line of lip and rounded chin, you have a vision 
of the Madonna in marble rise up before you, you 
think her too perfect and too cold, but the long 
dark lashes quiver, you lool into fathomless brown 
eyes, soft as velvet and as bright as stars. You see 
nothing more, and unless you are an uncommon 
man you can never look at her with critical eyes 
again after being dazzled by that first glance.” 

Such, the belle of this season as she was of last, 
was Nora Carteret then, 

“Of what am I thinking, Mrs. Grahame? I was 
dreaming over my letter.’ She lifted a white creamy 
sheet from her lap, the bold masculine chirography 
visible to Mrs, Grahame’s sharp eyes half-way across 
the room. ‘It is from Sir Rupert. He is coming 
North, this fall, ison his way now, [ presume. He 
has been in Mexico and Central America, and says 
he yields to duty now not preference in turning his 
back upon his independent, adventurous life of the 
last two years. Here is what he writes: 


“T came to America, limiting my intended stay to 
ten months. I have been here three years, for the 
greater part of that time indulging my taste for 
wandering, hunting wild buffaloes and being hunted 
by wilder Indians on the wide-rolling prairies of the 

est, climbing the grand hoary old mountains, ex- 
ploring the gold-veined regions of California, and 
drifting gradually southward to these unsettled do- 
minions where you might suppose my adventures 
had been hairbreadth and frequent enough to satisfy 
the most daring, much less a peaceable and_ease- 
loving individual such as I claim to be. But I tear 
myself away from the fascinations of this rude life 
with deep regret. Here is a tropical climate, but re- 
lieved from oppressiveness, a soil which produces 
voluntarily the richest fruits of the earth, a natural 
Garden of Eden, but unfortunately inhabited by a 
people who neither know how to govern themselves 
nor submit to government, whose incessant revolts 
make it dangerous for strangers, where no man can 
trust kis neighbor, no one be secure from petty dep- 
redations. I leave it all, however, not from choice, 
but because Archer Hall must be sadly needing me. 
I have a desire to be a good landlord to my tenants, 
a worthy representative of the Archers dead and 
gone, and though I have full faith in my trustworthy 
steward Iam not sure thatI have lived to the strict 
letter of my duty.” 

“And so, concluded Nora, “he expects to be in 
New York before the middle of October, next month. 
We must go back to the city in time to meet him 
there, Mrs, Grahame.’ 

“What an odd girl you are, Nora. Sir Rupert 
must consider you so, to write that style of a dry, 
technical letter.”’ 

“Dry!” cried Nora, indignantly. “It is full of 
interest. I am = that Sir Rupert Archer does 
think well enough of me to spare me the sort of 
wishy-washy missives some gentlemen consider all 
that can reach the comprehension of their lady ac- 
juaintances. As to being odd, I wouldn’t be any 
one else than I am, Nora Carteret, free and inde- 
pendent that is to be very soon, for all the world.” 

“T've always wondered,” continued Mrs, Grahame, 
“whether or not you threw over the baronet. He 
was certainly very attentive at one time, and I 
thought—at least I hoped you were going to do 
credit to the opportunity. You have rejected a 
dozen of eligible offers since, and I have been quite 
a while intending to ask you, has it really been on 
account of the baronet?” 

“Oh, Mrs. Grahame! Throw over the baronet! 
Sir Rupert is too sensible a man to be thrown over, 
by far too sensible to have bestowed a thought on 
me, in tit way. He is almost the only man who 
never made me silly speeches, who took it as a mat- 
ter of course that I was clever enough to under- 
stand the = English of plain topics. Don’t under- 
take mateh-making forme, I have laid out a dif- 
ferent course for myself, and your well-meant plans 
are sure to be disappointments to yourself.” 

“ Really, Miss Nora Carteret, you can be self-willed 
and aggravating asa spoiled child. If the baronet 
should be coming back here, for the precise purpose 
of making the proposal he has not made yet—it he 
should wish to take you back to England with him, 
you surely never will be so crazy as to throw away 
the chance? Think how it would sound to be my 
Lady Archer, of Archer Hall.” 

“You are determined not to believe what I say, 
that Sir Rupert will never give me the chance, and 
that Lam glad through knowing it."’ 

“With all his letters to you and yours to him I 
have had grounds for hoping better.” 

“T told you the object of our correspondence once, 
Mrs. Grahame. If Vane should come back or if 
either should hear from him it was that the other 
might know at once. It is very strange that we 
never should have heard from or of him. 

“By no means very strange. I can only wonder 
at your persistency in clinging to that thought, 
Nova; the more especially of your singular faith in 
a possibility which is contradicted by all evidence of 
appearance, The best you could wish for that de- 
prayed and criminal young man, if not go dead, 
is that he may be so dead to the world which knew 
him once he might never be heard of again. It 
sickens me to think of the weather. Are you going 
to drive this afternoon, Nora? You have only a 
half-hour in which to dress.” 

“Not if you will hold me excused. It is hot as 
Au , and much pleasanter here in neglige than 

{ng under that sun in full toilet.” 

“Nora! Have you forgotten the races? And that 
the favorite entry is decked with your color, and 
that the result will be the same as a personal victory 
to whose ever color wins? I desire that 
you shall drive this afternoon, and if you cou/d rouse 


yourself from that supreme indifference to all sub- 

unar objects and enjoyments for this one occasion, 
it will be a matter of gratification tome. It is well 
to carry yourself above enthusiasm; too vociferous 
expression is never in good taste; but _you are apt to 
go to the further extreme. There; I will ring for 
Corinne for you, and pray make haste.” 

Mrs. Grahame touched the bell-pull as she swept 
out, herself already in full carriage-dress; but it is a 
half-hour’s task for a lady of forty-five to adjust last 
touches before her glass, to settle her bonnet, to 
draw her vail to the proper angle, to modify years 
which never set more hardly or leave more vivid 
traces than in this hollow fashionable life. 

It was hot, that late September afternoon, A hazy 
cloud or two floated close to the horizon, and a great 
fiery sun looked down from the jacinth vault above 
into another jacinth vault with another fiery orb re- 
flected in the sea below; the sun beat upon the sands 
and upon the gayly-dressed throng, ladies in car- 
riages, gentlemen in the saddle, mounted on benches, 
or pressed in a tight, perspiring crowd about the 
course, 

“Wor my part,” said Nora, looking out from the 
shade of her parasol, a dainty, diminutive concern 
of violet silk and foamy with lace, “‘I have far more 
sympathy with the splendid animals to exert them- 
selves here, than for all that mass of miserable, 
dusty, scorching human kind, And I have no doubt 
the poor things absolutely believe they are enjoy- 
ing themselves. I take my own punishment for 
participating with a good grace, just as we all ac- 
cept the inevitable retribution which follows close 
upon our everyday faults. I suppose the recording 
angel would have too much business on hand to put 
down the whole score, and we ought to be thankful 
the greater the number of our transgressions which 
recoil upon us here below.” 

‘““My dear,” reproved Mrs. Grahame, virtuously 
shocked. 

“ Where is justice if Miss Carteret is not spared 
the penalty?” murmured a masculine voice at her 
side, ‘I thought that angels had no faults.” 

Miss Carteret looked around with coolly surprised 
glance. Dare had pressed up close, on the back of a 
magnificent bay. 

“Oh, you?” she said, frostily. 
you were here.” 

“Nor glad of it?” There wasa reproach in the 
murmur now. “I would not for half a world have 
missed this occasion.” 

“T would have missed it most gladly but for Mrs. 
Grahame’s pertinacity. She leaned back in her seat, 
softly swaying her fan, watching the ring as the 
richly caparisoned horses were led _ in, as thorough- 
ly unconcerned as though Owen Dare had been a 
thousand miles away instead of at her elbow. He 
should have grown accustomed to disdainful treat- 
ment such as this, but it made him secretly grit his 
teeth, nevertheless. Time had not decreased the 
resolve he had once taken; he had not lost sight of 
it for one day or hour; he had steeled himself as he 
always did ina delay, he had become inflexible as 
iron in the purpose nearest his crafty, selfish heart. 
He had been horribly patient, these last two years; 
he had found his advances repelled, and he had 
waited his time—the time near at hand now, a 
thought of which would bring a flush to his cheek, a 
glitter to his eyes that had never failed before in 
finding a mastery in their soft, false expression. 

“The time is coming,” he thought, looking down 
upon the proud head, the listless shape, ‘and when 
it does come, I scarcely know which would give me 
the greatest pleasure, to win you or crush you., 
For the sake of Thorphurst iv shall be the first, 
and because I have no reasonable hope of effecting 
the last.” 

“There is Blue—blue is your color, Miss Carteret 
—and Rose, and White,’’ he leaned forward to say. 
“Ts that all? Then the tricolor has withdrawn. Do 
you know that I have aa from a fixed princi- 
“bay in honor of the day? Betting is my abhorrence, 

ut I have been betting on the Blue. Are you willing 
to wager a box of gloves against your own color?” 

“By no means, Mr. Dare. Fixed principles 
should be observed, and I could not reconcile my 
conscience in aecepting your introduction to a vice 
you abhor.” 

“As a vice, 
other thing.” 

This required no reply, and Miss Carteret was ac- 
cordingly silent. 

“Who is it?’ asked Mrs. Grahame, whose view 
was obstructed. ‘To whom are you talking, Nora?” 
Nora drooped her parasol, and Dare pressed his 
horse forward a pace. “ Oh, you, Owen? I don’t 
suppose there’s anything amiss. When did you 
come down?”’ 

“By the afternoon train, less than two hours ago. 
The occasion called me, of course, and I am at hand 
to congratulate the winner. The idea is not a bad 
one, this way of deciding between the reigning 
belles, though it may be borrowed from our English 
cousins, and in my opinion the issue need not have 
been contested at all.” 

“We are to see more of you than this?” 

“To your sorrow,” laughed Dare. “TI have a 
message for your own private ear, Mrs. Grahame.” 

“Ah, well!” The lady gave him a sharp glance, 
but settled back aay. and raised her glass. 
The money market had been more than usually tight 
of late, and it had come to be such a chronic disease 
in the Grahame establishment to be hard up that 
the lift conveyed by Colonel Vivian's will proved but 
a temporary alleviation. The mansion had been fit- 
ted anew from roof to cellar when it was again open 
to company. The dollars had run out in a steady 
stream, until of late a stern check had been teed 
upon the lavish outlay. Mrs. Grahame was finding 
herself hampered here in this expensive resort. 
She had sent a telegram that very morning for addi- 
tional funds, and shrewdly guessed that Dare had 
brought down the reply. It would doubtless have 
been a trying position for many a woman, but it was 
an old story to her. She was schooled against sus- 
pense as well as all the trepidations and flutterings 
that common natures are heir to. 

Meanwhile the horses had been trotted gently 
round the track, betting-books conspicuous- 
i the ei ‘cle; then a oe Pinang in 

e@ sun, arching necks and glossy coats, the 
racers were drawn head and head at 6 starting- 
place. The word was given, and they were off like 
arrows from a bow, 


“Twas not aware 


In the way of compliment it is an- 


“White is ahead, but that signifies nothing; Blue 
next, and Rose in the rear.” 

‘“‘ Another fifty on the Rose for all that.” 

“Do you bet, Dare? Ten on White to five for the 
others.” 

“I'm not a betting man, but I'll go a fifty on the 
Blue.” : 

“ Cigar mouey for a fortnight,” laughed the other. 
“You're out for your trifle, old fellow.” 

“The result will show.” 

“Rose gains! Hurrah for Rose!” 

Rose did gain, passed the blue on the first heat, 
and atthe close of the second was neck and neck 
with the White. bal 

“Dear, dear me, Nora, I am really apprehensive 
that you will lose,” said Mrs. Grahame, anxiously. 
“Not that it can make any real ditference, of ccurse, 
but it will be a gratification to the winner,” 

“Of course Blue will lose,” asserted Nora, indif- 
rn “T predicted it from the first, you remem- 
per.’? 

“Rose is ahead,” cried an excited voice, ‘The 
last round and Rose ahead. White gains again! 
Blue is coming up—White lags!” 

* Well done, Blue, but you may as well give up the 
battle. Rose is in for it!” 

At the last half-round the ladiesin the carriages 
rose en musse. Nora remained in her place, quite 
unconeerned throughout, but Mrs. Grahame stood 
upon the seat with the lergnette forgotten, her own 
keen eyes quite sufficient unaided at the crisis. 

“Well done, Blue!” Again a murmur of disap- 
pointment from the supporters of the White, and 
the other two were neck and neck. At the last 
quarter, Blue shot ahead and came in past the win- 
ning post, first, by three full lengths. 

A shout went up. There was the confusion of 
many voices. Betters went about receiving and pay- 
ing their dues, and the defeated belles at another 
point, overlooking the course, received the sympathy 
of their followers. 

“TLetme be the first to congratulate you,” Dare 
said, bending over to touch Nora’s gloved hand. 
“May I see you this evening?” 

“T shall appear in the parlors, and they are free to 
the public, 1 believe.” 

“What pains you take to tell me my presence is 
not welcome, Miss Carteret. I shall see you this 
evening, nevertheless.” 

He wheeled his horse and pressed with some diffi- 
culty to the opposite side of the carriage. 

“Can't you speak a good word for me, Mrs. Gra- 
hame? You know what my hopeless passion is, and 
I shall not very much longer remain in this suspense. 
I have concluded ‘to put it to the touch, to win or 
lose it all.’ 

“You_know I favor you, Owen, but there’s no 
moving Nora from her own way. T can try, if you 
like, but I warn you it will be of no use.” 

“The best of us can do no more than try, you 
know. Do you return at once? I will call at your 
rooms an hour from now, if it suits your conve- 
nience.” 

Nora, engaged on her side, heard nothing of this. 
but suspected it, when Mrs. Grahame set the bal 
rolling on their homeward way. 

“Owen Dare has become what I always predicted 
—a rising young man through his ownelforts. Posi- 
tively, the most promising in all my circle of ac- 

uaintance. You treat him with absolute cruelty, 

ora, You are not apt to find another loveras uuly 
devoted, and with such a brilliant prospect as he is 
bound toattain. Iwould not urge your consideration 
= him if the baronet were in the question, but as it 
ig— 

“ As it is, don’t urge anything, Mrs. Grahame. Mr. 
Dare is not in ignorance of my sentiments, though 
he has chosen to ignore them.” 

“You are absurdly prejudiced. There are plenty 
young ladies would not wait a second offer from 
Owen Dare.” 

“Pity you couldn’t persuade him to be satisfied 
with one of them. It weuld be an immense relief to 
me. Tell him so if he set you to speak for him,” 

Mrs. Grahame did tell him so in almost those very 
words when he presented himself an hour later. 

“You know how gladly I would encourage you, if 
I could,” she said. “But there’s no use hoping 
against hope, and one might as well attempt to 
move a mountain as that obdurate girl. I’m sure I 
don't. know what she wouldn’t stop at when she 
once has any notion fixed.” 

“You shall see yet,’ and Dare’s eyes held an omi- 
nous glitter, ‘‘ You have not succeeded in discour- 
aging me. Your pardon for thus engrossing your at- 
tention when you must be anxiously awaiting Mr. 
Grahame’s message. I regret to say he found it im- 
possible to respond to your request, and suggested it 
might be expedient to hasten your return to town— 
to make it immediate in fact. But if you will per- 
mit me to proffer asmall advance—no, don’t reiuse 
until lam through. Iam sure you are desirous of 
staying another week or two at least. Let me do 
myself the pleasure of supplying you with such 
funds as you may need, and ask in return a much 
greater favor, that you will stan’ my friend in my 
intention to marry your husband's ward.” 

Something in his voice, something in his face, car- 
ried deeper meaning than his words. He pressed 
something suspiciously like a erisp new benk-note 
into her haud, and Mrs, Grahame, in no way discom- 
fited, said, graciously: 

“You couldn’t expect me to take sides against 
you, Owen. You always were a favorite of mine, as 
T have told you before. You may count on me!” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
IN THE COUNTING-ROOM,. 

“Am I to have the pleasure of the coming waltz, 
Miss Carteret?’ 

Owen Dare had held aloof for an hour, watching 
her as she moved through the lighted rooms, every- 
where admired, everywhere a favorite. She had 
never looked purer, never fairer. Dressed in white, 
shimmering silk and foamy lace looped into billowy 
clouds, with pearls at her throat and in her hair, she 
was generally conceded the queen beauty of all the 
beauties gathered there. * and radiant,” the 
sight of her thrilled Owen Dare’s heart asit had never 
thrilled before. The very disdain expressed by her 
treatment of him left him the more earnest, the 


more determined. He approached her as she stood 
ars? npne moment to pu the question, 
‘Lam 


engaged. 


“The next, then?” 

“T am also engaged for it—for all, indeed.” 

“At least, a quadrille.” 

“Pray excuse me, Mr. Dare.” 

“ You wil not dance with me, you mean? When 
beauty wills there’s nothing left but to obey.”” He 
bowed and drew back as her escort came to claim 
her, with a more passionate demon in his soul than 
had been there yet. He had been cold-blooded in 
all his villainy heretofore, but that night and that 
moment he would have sold himself for all eternity 
for power to wield her heart as she might have 
wielded his. 

Mrs. Grahame, covertly watching, wondered what 
plan he could have in his mind to subdue that willful 


rl. 

As he could not dance with the lady of his choice, 
Mr. Dare did not dance at all, He was lost to sight 
soon after, and the argus-eyed matron who was 

ledged to be his friend, supposed he had withdrawn 

in disgust. Nora did not even give him a thought. 
He was out of her sight, his pale, insincere face was 
not the Gorgon head to spoil ‘her present enjoy- 
ment, anc that was all she asked. 

The evening was almost over. She had been con- 
ratulated over the triumph won by her color, she 
had danced with every one of the score of admirers 

laying claim to her favor; she had given Dare a 
quietus for the time and she had caused her con- 
scientious chaperone an unlimited amount of trou- 
ble in shadowing her flittings—two by no means un- 
important additions to her enjoyment—and began 
at last to consider the entertainment monotonous. 
She sent away her escort on some pretext, slipped 
through curtains just stirring in the breeze, and 
stood on a little balcony alone under the purple 
night-sky with myriad star-eyes looking down. 

She sunk into a seat with a quivering sigh. It was 
such a contrast, this stillness, peace, and universal 
harmony, to the heat and the crowd and the false 
and hollow pretensions at her back. Her apprecia- 
tion of it was spent in that one long breath. 

“Lovely, is it not?” said the one voice which of all 
she had come to detest. ‘* What more perfect scenic 
effect than this, subdued yet distinct, ocean and sky, 
and masts which might be clouds hung apparently 
in the middle of space.” 

“Mr. Dare is so eloquent upon the theme I will not 
linger to disturb his enjoyment of it.” 

She gathered the sweeping folds of her dress to- 
ether and half-rose, but he drew back a step be- 
ween her and the window which was the only means 

of entrance, 

“Favor me with your attention one moment, Miss 
Carteret. You shall not be long detained. I came 
down to-day for the express purpose of saying what 
Thave to say, and you shall hearit.” 

She inclined her head with just the siightest per- 
ceptible token of assent and looked away into the 
purple dimness of the night. If he would push mat- 

ers to an extreme, the sooner his disclosure came 
the sooner she might expect to be free from his per- 
sistent and unwelcome attentions. It was no sur- 
prise to her that his words were brief and straight to 
the point: 

‘*Miss Carteret, I have been devoted to you and to 
you alone for three long eee You cannot fail to 

snow how I love you. Vill you be my wife? 

She trifled with her fan as her eyes came slow] 
back to him. He could have gnashed his teeth 
in impotent rage at her utter cool indifference, 

“You cannot fail to know what my answer must 
be, Mr. Dare. Since it is your wish to hear it in 
words, pray understand me to distinctly decline.” 

“Let me beg you will reconsider my proposal, I 
cannot offer you all the advantages, perhaps, you 
might gain with some of those popinjays who have 
been about you all evening, but the time will not be 
long coming when I can place you igh above them 
all. Think of my long devotion ou will never 
find a heart more truly and wholly yours.” 

“Tf I were to think all my life it could not altermy 
decision.” 

“Yet [ must ask you to consider once again, You 
have ayowed your intention of making a very Quix- 
otic sacrifice, of renouncing the wealth you have en- 
joyed, the luxuries and refinements ‘which have 
attended it. Nature fitted you for a life like the one 
rom of late years have led, never for poverty and a 

and-to-hand struggle with the world. Let it be my 

pleasure to supply you with all you will relinquish.” 

“Since when have you become so tolerant of my 
purpose? I have fancied that Thornhurst rather 
than myself has been the object of that devotion 
which you make a boast,” A 

“Then you have done me bitter injustice. I 
frankly avow I do not approve your purpose, but it 
is for you to decide that, Before ever Thornhurst 
was yours, before yourself suspected your succes- 
sion to that fine old estate, I loved you as I love you 
now, You must remember and acknowledge that,” 

“T remember that you were in Colonel! Vivian's 
confidence, that you had access to his papers, and 
most probably were acquainted with his plans, You 
choose to ignore a time still further back, which I 
have never forgotten. When you amused yourself 
by playing upon a little simple country girl's affec- 
tions, as you supposed; that it was in reality a. less 
tender attribute, simply an untutored girl's vanity. 
which was fostered for the time, was no fault o 
yours. That little episode of the Cape Cod coast 

ave me an approximation of your character, Mr. 
are, Which has not been improved during our ac- 

quaintance since.”’ 

“You are hard on me, considering your own ex- 
erience, Nora. When have you ever spared @ man 

cause he was young, inexperienced, untutored? 
I will not say had you remained there, come to 
maturity in those surroundings, with no more ad- 
vantages than you were apt to command, that I 
would ever have spoken the words I have uttered 
to-night; but even then and there I recognized the 
diamond in the rough. It was reserved for later 
years to show me the polished, priceless gem.” 

“Enough, Mr. Dare.” She rose as she spoke, 
scarcely concealing her unaffected disdain. ‘The 
old story grows tedious. Be kind enough to let me 

» 


“One moment more. Will you not give me a 
hope of relenting? Am I to take answer as 
final, irrevocable?” Ps 

“« As final and irrevocable, Mr, Dare. 

“Will you tell me why you reject me so decidedly? 
Tf you were quite heart-free you would not be 50 


' cruel. 


_THE-“TERRIBLE“TROTEH. 


Who is the fortunate man to win where I 
have failed?” 

“You presume, sir!” 

“Tt is not the baronet, upon whom Mrs, Grahame 
based her hopes. Possibly your intention of re- 
nouncing Thornhurst is not the purely unselfish 
motive which it has been ascribed, It may be the 
warm friendship so earnestly avowed more than 
two years ago was more than friendship even then. 
You spoke of approximating character a moment 
ago, Miss Carteret, but you are very lenient to 
criminality.” 

The slender form drew to its fullest hight; angry 
scorn flashed in the dark eyes. 

“T was aware you_had done us the honor of 
watching, that night, I did not know you had play- 
ed the more despicable part of eavesdropper, as 
well, It isno more than I might have expected of you, 
but it is enough to mark your reference as the hight 
of presuming insolence, It is not so strange that 
you cannot comprehend a disinterested friendship. 
Now, sir, stand aside and let me pass.” 

He drew aside immediately. 

“T venture to assert you will yet accord me 
greater justice as well as a more favorable answer 
than this you have given me to-night, nevertheless. ’’ 

She Ewen past with no further word, and Owen 
Dare was left to contemplate scenic effects or occu- 
Py, himself with his no doubt pleasant musings, to 
us own taste. He returned to_town by the early 
morning train, and the gay Long Branch frequenters 
saw him there no more, 

The dingy counting-room of Richard Grahame, 
merchant, was favored with his presence the’after- 
noon following his return. It had been hot on the 
beach; it was stifling in the little dark room where 
the power which upheld the avenue mansion*was 
centered, Mr. Grahame himself was perspiring 
over a small mountain of ledger, but it was cold per- 
sprain on even that sultry September afternoon. 
Money was tight; the fashionable matron at Long 
Branch had been inconvenienced by the fact; the 
merchant in his counting-room was more than in- 
convenienced—he saw before him a crisis—a chasm 
he could hardly hope to bridge. 

He looked up impatiently, as the door opened, but 
turned ‘half about at seeing who it was, and pushed 
the damp hair back from his worn face. 

“Hot,” said Dare, dropping into a chair. “It’s 
too intense for steady work like this of yours, 
Grahame. You should lay off for a week or a day. 
It begins to tell on you,” 

“You make your own jaunts short it appears to 
me.’ 

“T am young yet, you know; Icanstand hard 
work now, if fever can. I’m back from the Branch, 
and Mrs. Grahame will make arrangements to return 
within a fortnight.”’ 

“She must come at once,” said Mr. Grahame, ner- 
Milena “At once. I told you that distinetly, 

are. 

“You did. Truth to tell, I made the little advance 
necessary for prolonging her stay. No doubt Miss 
Carteret would have done the same, had she known 
the exigency.” 

“Not she. She is too much bound up in that pre- 
posterous idea of giving up everything in a few 
months mone ene to the winds though it will be 
—whether Vane Vivian ever turns up again or not. 
She would not have consented to use her income 
but for the yearly allowance, and my own repre- 
sentation of what Colonel Vivian's wishes would 
haye been. You meant well enough, I have no 
doubt, but I wish you had carried out my instruc- 
tions to the letter. Lusa has too good sense to im- 
peril me when she knows what a pressure there is, 
and every dollar will be of avail in this cramp.” 

“Tf a few thousand for a few days will tide you 
through, I may be able to raise it.” 

“Thanks, no. Time is what_I want more than 
money. Two months’ time would be better to me 
than a hundred thousand to-day; but I have had 
puke extensions already, and I can’t ask for a 
third.” 

Dare tapped his fingers with a little pearl-handled 
knife he had drawn from his pocket, and glanced at 
the pile of ledgers upon the desk. 

“T suppose I know more of your business than 
any other man in town,” he said. ‘I have a pro- 
posal to make after J tell you of a proses. of my 
own. I went down to Long Branch for the purpose 
of making an offer of marriage to your ward, and 
I was rejected.” 

“Ahr’ The merchant was_ evidently neither 
saat A deeply interested nor much surprised at the 
result. 

“For all which I am here to ask your sanction of 
my suit. I am not discouraged. I want to marry 
Miss Carteret, and I want your influence on my side. 
I am not beyond my reckoning in supposing 1 can 
count on you?” 

“You have no knowledge of Nora if you suppose 
my influence would have any weight with her ina 
matter like that. The most willful, eee girl I 
ever saw in my life, when her mind is once set, 
Begeing your pardon, she never did take to you, 
Dare. 16 is not apt to like you better if you badger 
her now.”’ 

‘“‘T don’t ask you to make her care for me. That 
will come of itself in time, or if it don’t—my object 
is to marry her. For the promise of your aid so 
far as lies in your power, I will to procure 
you the two months’ extension you would like.” 

“You know what that time will be tome, Dare, and 
you_know the mettle of the girl, I might promise 
readily enough, but I couldn't give you oy ope. 
Plenty of girls will say ‘No’ and mean ‘Yes,’ but 
Nora, is not of the kind.” 

“Never was a shrew who could not he tamed; 
never a girl who might not be broken. Even that 
high-spirited ward of yours may be rendered docile 
and obedient, Mr.Grahame, The question is, will 
you do your part toward making her so?”’ 

“Tell me p what you're driving at,” said the 
merchant, uneasily. ‘* For my own part I don’t see 
that Nora could do better, but if she Aas refused you 
I don’t see how you are going to help yourself let- 
ting the matter end there. I’d rather not mix my- 
self in it at all.” ; 

“Not for fifty thousand dollars on our marriage- 
day? Your services will be worth that, and I can af- 
ford it out of the dower my bride. will bring. Any 
other guardian would prove her crazy as a Bedla- 
mite and send her toan arylum threuch her way- 
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ward notions. You can do better; give her into my 
hands and I will answer for controlling her after- 
ward, and you'll realize handsomely for your share 
in the matter, What do you say?” 

“Tdon’t understand your drift yet. A girl can’t 
be made to marry against her will, in this day, and 
Nora wiil never consent, you may be sure.” 

“Stranger things might happen than either of 
those. There are more ways of breaking a woman 
than one, Nora has been two years in society now, 
and, like any other girl, would die of ennui to be cut 
off from it suddenly, My plan is, instead of bring- 
ing her back to the city, to send her on to Thorn- 
hurst alone. Your embarrassments will serve as an 
excuse, and Mrs. Grahame can readily find a pre 
text for remaining behind. The place is gloomy asa 
tomb, the rooms closed, the furniture in swaddling- 
clothes, the whole neighborhood changed, all of her 
old acquaintances gone. She will be ready to accept 
the alternative in less than a month, or, if not, we 
can take a clergyman down to read the marrioge- 
ceremony over us, and she will be my wife fast as 
though no coy spirit on her part had given trouble.” 

A gray shade crept into Richard Grahame’s face. 
He understood plainly asif Dare had said it, that 
the last alternative was the intention he had marked 
from the first. ‘ 

“You couldn't do it,’ he said. 
would, in this day.” 

“The Reverend Arthur Gratins would. He wants 
my influence in procuring him a city call. All I ask 
of you is to back me in the business at Thornhurst. 
Will you do it?” 

‘Two months’ extension of his bills and fifty thou- 
sand dollars on their marriage-day were in Richard 
Grahame'’s mind. He liked Nora in a way; he rather 
shrunk from the thought of Josing her respect, but— 

He looked up to find Dare’s eyes upon him. 

“Thaven't any choice,” he said, almost sullenly. 
“T don’t like the business, but V'll do what you've 
asked of mein return for what you've promised.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
SUCH A WELCOME HOME! 

Mr. Graname himself found time for a run down 
to the coast, a week after Dare’s unsuccessful mis- 
sion there, There was a consultation between the 
two head powers, and afterward Nora was called to 
an interview with ber guardian. He stood in a stiff, 
constrained fashion, his hands crossed upon his 
back, looking excessively uncomfortable and uncer- 
tain how to open his subject. He was a man of few 
words, however, not given to beating about the 
bush, and he broached his point without delay. 

“T have just been talking with Mrs. Grahame, 
Nora, and we are obliged at last to take you into 
family confidence, I am finding myself in such 
straightened circumstances of late that it is abso- 
lutely necessary to close all drains for atime, We 
cannot open our town establishment as heretofore. 
My own proposition was to return there and remain 
in quietude, but my wife suggested a more suitable 
arrangement for herself. Unless you object to being 
left, she has concluded to accept an invitation from 
the Vandiveres to make one of their party for a late 
trip to the mountains and the lakes. For you, if you 
can content yourself meanwhile, I can think of noth- 
ing better than Thornhurst—that is, if you still hold 
to your ridiculous idea of beggaring yourself for a 
fancy. If you will consent to draw neat your own 
income ahead of the mere sum set aside, which is all 
but exhausted now, of course there will be no necd 
of banishing you from society,”” 

“T shall goto Thornhurst,” Nora answered, deci- 
sively. “I have no idea of changing my intention, 
Mr. Grahame. AssoonasIam of age Ishall make 
over everything to the proper heir, I am not sure 
that I shalleven object to a few months’ seclusion." 

“To your own taste, my dear. It would be useless 
to offer objections, I presume. Now, when can you 
be ready to leave here? 

He drew out his watch and consulted it, anxious to 
end the interview. 

“Tn a couple of hours if you like.” 

“To-morrow morning will answer, I shall accom- 
pany you to Thornhurst, of course. You will prob- 
ably find it tiresome there, but since it is your own 
choice I have nothing more to say.” 

He hardly breathed freely until she was out of his 
resence again. This was by no means the part Mr. 
irahame would have preferred taking, but his con- 

science was not sufficiently tender to trouble him 
much after he had fairly enlisted in his share of the 
undertaking, 

The lady soaperine met her charge with a small 
storm of protest. 

ie Going to Thornhurst, Nora—positively goin, 
alone to Thornhurst! Indeed, if you are determin 
I cannot permit that. I shall give up my own plans 
and go back with you. Thornhurst will be dreary 
as a desert, musty and draughty after standing two 
years unoccupied, Do pray, for the time, throw 
over your fanatical inclinations, my dear. I shall 
have no patience with you left if aoe insist upon 
isolating yourself in that absurd fashion; yeu 
spony not do it if my authority availed for any 

ing, 

“Don’t let us quarrel over it, at least. You always 
did view me as irreconcilable. I have quite mate 
up my mind to go to Thornhurst, but you shall not 
alter one arrangement of your own. 1 will not hear 
to that. If I make my own choice it is no reason 
you should suffer the consequences." 

And to all further remonstrances Nora was firm; 
the law of the Medes and Persians was never more 
fixed than she in her intention to restore the moneys 
and estates left away from Vane Vivian, and the 
present issue could be but a commencement of her 
sacrifice, ? 

She went with her guardian to Thornhurst the 
next day. Dare had taken a flying trip there, and 
the result was that the interior of the mansion was 
at its gloomiest. The ranges of lofty spacious rooms 
that had been so pleasant in Colonel Vivian's time 
were closed. Shutters were up at every window of 
the house except in the rear where the few servants 
left in charge held forth. The grounds and the 
shrubbery were in order, but the whole place was 
desolate, and the wind swept through the cedar 

ve with the mournful plaint which she never 
eard now without a shudder. 

The housekeeper appeared to meet them, not the 
Mrs. Ford of olden time, but a hard-visaged, angular 
woman, with an uncompromising demeanor, and 


“No clergyman 
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black glittering eyes which if they had no evil 
power certa‘aly never softened to bestow any partic- 
war ood in a glance. 

Bennett, my dear,’ said Nora’s guardian, as they 
followed into the morning-room, which that august 
person unlocked and threw open. “I shall take 
occasion to run down in the course of another week 
and see how you are getting on. Meantime, if you 
repent your hasty, and I must consider it unwise 
decision, you have only to drop me a line.” 

“‘T never shall repent it,’’ she asserted, positively. 
“And remember, guardian, when Sir Rupert comes. 
your are to bring him down here without fail. I did 
not write because he must be well on his way long 
before this.’ 

They had luncheon together, and almost immedi- 
ately afterward Mr. Grahame took his departure. 
Late on the following day he sat in his aah 
room, Owen Dare in an opposite place, discussing in 
bya the plan which the latter had fully laid 
out. 

“How in reason you expect to coerce her when 
she once learns why she was sent there is more than 
Ican understand, Dare. Deserted as the neighbor- 
hood is you can’t very well lock her up there and 
station a jailer at her door; while it is like the girl 
to walk out of the house, shake the dust off her 
feet, and ag the new kind of life she proposes 
for by-and-by, music-teaching, governessing, or 
something of that sort. She’s sure to’find some 
way for herself, too, by George! She’s not one of 
* Sand namby-pamby women to be put down by the 

rst little discouragement. She’s equal to taking 
the matter in her own hands and raising popular 
sympathy for herself if you press her too hard. 


ou will be left for the time in charge of Mrs. | 


ow that the bird is caged for you, how are you go- | 


ing to keep her caged is what I want to know?” 

‘Bolts and bars would never suffice,’’ answered 
Dare, with a laugh. “I can trust more safely to 
her own obstinate will. When she once learns the 
stand you will take I don’t suppose a kingdom would 
induce her to step beneath your roof again. She 
has no friends towhom she would eare to goin such 
a crisis, Take my word for it, no temptation will 

ersuade her from Thornhurst until she renounces 

er right legally—which I propose she shall not do. 
The baronet must be kept away from her, but that 
will not be a difficult matter; likewise all other 
officious friends. Let her grow well disgusted with 
her choice of location; then go down with me for 
a week; let me plead my own suit persistently as I 
may; let me convince her that Iam not to be shaken 
off; and, if all fails, there is the Jast alternative I 
mentioned the other day. The timeis not very long, 
but itis long enough. Nora Carteret must be my 
wife before she is twenty-one.” 

It promised to be an exciting contest, Mr. Grahame 
thought. The clashing of those two strong wills, 
one deep and subtle, the other frank but unwaver- 
ing, must be a battle fought and hardly won. An 
other man but Dare might have given up the tas 
at the very first, but what mere woman's strength 
could resist his cold-blooded, crafty skill? 

While they still sat there, a knock fell gos a panel 
of the door, and an under-clerk put his head inside. 
A person wished very particularly to see Mr. Gra- 
hame—no name. Should he show him in? 

“Show him in,” said Dare,in an aside. ‘I pre- 
sume you are not afraid of a creditor, Grahame, 
since your time is extended.” 

The other nodded to the clerk, who ushered in a 
stranger, a moment later—a sturdy, thickset man, 
bronzed by much exposure, wearing a a 
yard long, a trifle miuge and abrupt in his manner 
= — and speech, The merchant rose and pl: a 
chair, 

“Tf your business is with me,’’ be said, observing 
the other’s doubtful glance toward Dare, ‘you may 
speak without reserve. What name, may I ask?” 


“ Prescott; you'll not know me by it, however. I | I have not recognized 


am just arrived from Kio Janeiro, lately from the 
diamond mines of Brazil. You don’t hear so much 
of them in this day of South African excitement, I 
am not here to talk about myself, but a Miss Lenore 
Carteret, who, I am informed, is under your guar- 
dianship at present.” 

“Miss Carteret is my ward,” assented the mer- 
chant, agen igen 

“Tam here for the purpose of offering Miss Car- 
teret two hundred thousand dollars for her share in 
the Brazilian mines, I have the papers signtiyicg 
her right in my possession. I Ye se leaving them 
for your examination now, an calling another time 
for the decision, I shall wish to see Miss Carteret 
herself before any bargain is concluded. I was a 
friend of her father, and he left those documents 
with me over five years ago, just before his death. 
They were not worth the paper in them then. Iam 
supplied with references, and will give you the ad- 
dresses of Rio Janeiro firms, if you wish to satisfy 
yourself regarding the market value of the claims.” 

The strauger was a man of deeds as well as words, 
as evinced by his immediate production of a note- 
book, on a blank leaf of which he wrote the ad- 
dresses of a couple of banking-firms, tearing out and 
presenting it, along with testimonials of his own re- 

msibility. The silence of a moment, broken by 
the rapid scratching of his pencil, had reigned in the 
counting-room, Astonishment held the other two 
spellbound, but Mr. Grahame, with the substantial 
testimony of the papers touching his hand, rallied. 

Ly A ea my word, thisis wonderful news, Like an 
Arabian Nights’ tale, for all the world. You are a 
stranger in the city, I presume, Mr. Prescott. Can I 
not prevail Bp you to accept my pOppitality, 
though as it chances my ward is now out of town? 
My wife has but just returned, and she will do her 
best to make your stay pleasant.” 

“Thanks for the kindness of your invitation, but I 
shall leave the city by to-night’s train. Iam on the 
way with a comrade, and I have sorrowful news for 
him, poor fellow. Very Rrbenty you may know 
him, sir; his name is Vane Vivian.” 

‘Vane Vivian!” echoed Mr, Grahame, aghast. 
Dare started, and sunk his teeth into his under lip to 
contro] the tremor which agitated him. 

“T have just heard that 
Vivian is not yet aware of the fact. I am to meet 
him at the depot in time for the 6:30 train. Perhaps 
you can give me fuller particulars than I Jearned; 
truth to tell, I was too shocked for the moment to 
ask questions, or to think that he would wish to 
know.’ 


Owen Dare shot a quick glance at. the merchant. 
He was pale to his lips, and with a muttered apology 
rose hastily and went out, leaving the two alone. 

“Will you tell me what you heard regarding the 


_ Matter, Mr, Prescott?” 


“Tt was at the lawyer’s. Vivien gave me the ad- 
dress, and I went there to make mmgnity. about Miss 
Carteret’s present whereabouts. was simply in- 
formed that Colonel Vivian was dead, given your ad- 
dress, and referred here. This news will be a sad 
shock to my comrade, Mr. Grahame.” 

“Great heavens!” cried the merchant, starting to 
his feet pn “What does the rash fellow 
mean by coming back? Why, man alive, don’t you 
know that Colonel Vivian was murdered New Year's 
Eve, three years ago, and that Vane Vivian is accused 
of the crime? Who would have dreamed that, after 


| baffling the Jaw this long, he would run deliberately 


into such horrible danger as this?” 

“Vane Vivian accused of murder!”’ cried Prescott, 
incredulously. ‘It’s preposterous! He wouldn’t 
willingly hurt a fly. I tell you he does not even know 
of his father’s death.” 

“Your thinking so doesn’t alter the fact. He will 
be hung for the murder as surely as he is a a 
here. I wouldn’t lift my hand to cheat the law, but 
for the sake of the old eee name—I’m distant] 
connected with the family ¥ marriage myself— 
hoped he would never turn up. It’s most unfortunate, 
most foolhardy! The evidence against him is too 
strong to be broken.” 

“Vane Vivian is never the man to have done a 
murder,” said Prescott, rising. “I'd stake my soul 
on that, It’s absurd to be even thought of. I’ve been 
with him now two years, and I'll swear there’s 
nothing criminal hanging about him. It’s a terrible 
i ag and he'll have it cleared up, take my word 

or it. 

“T trust he may, but if you knew the facts well as 
Ido, you would not be hopeful.” 

“Tam going now to be on the look-out for him. 
If you are his friend, you will come along and tell 
him what you know of this horrible accusation.” 

For one instant Richard Grahame hesitated. He 
had a morbid dread at prospect of ct drawn 
into a criminal case in gs capacity, while his own 
remote connection with the young man prompted 
him to favor any chance of escape which might re- 
main. Possibly the strong partisanship of this 
wealthy miner was not without its effect. He took 
Med hat from its place, and, with a brief assent, went 


ong. 

The usual crowd clogged the doors of the waiting- 
room, and one man standing a little apart gave a 
sharp look at the two as they passed. ey pushed 
their way through, and stood in the less-thronged 
space within. 

“He is not here yet,” said Prescott, with a glance 
about. ‘He will be shortly, though; no temptation 
would induce him to miss the train.’ He stood 
pact out of the window at the shifting throng, 
somewhat troubled in his mind, but less seriously 
than he would have been had he known the whole 
ay of dark appearances to be brought against his 

riend. 

A half-hour dragged away while they waited. 
Prescott stirred and erg up at a little clock tick- 
ing against the wall at last. It was twenty-five 


‘minutes after six. He did not speak, but again 


{ 


bis father is dead, and ° 


turned his glance to the platform without. 

At the same moment a tall form was coming with 
swift regular strides down the street. The same 
man who had been lounging a little apart from the 
crowd for this last half-hour fixed him with a glance, 
and stepped forward a a. 

‘*Mr. Vane Vivian?” is said, inquiringly. 

“ That is my name.” 

“1 have business with you, sir.” 

“Then I must trouble you to cut it short or to de- 
fer it altogether for the present time. Pardon, but 
you, and I have no more than 
easy time to reach the train,” 

*T must trouble you to defer the trip, Mr, Vivian.” 
With a motion of his hand he threw back the lapel 
of his coat and disclosed the badge of the detective 
force. ‘Iam obliged to officiate in a most unpleas- 
ant duty. Iam sorry to be the cause of your incon- 
venience and delay. I arrest you in the name of the 
law.” His hand was laid on Vane’s shoulder, there 
was an unpleasant earnestness about his speech de- 
noting that this was no jest, but the younger man 
turned an incredulous face upon him. 

“You have mistaken me for some one else, I 
think Icame onshore from a three years’ absence 
scarcely four hours ago. If I am detained one 
minute more I will lose my train. Is this absurd 
charge so important you cannot take my word and 
let me off?” 

“There is no mistake,” said the officer, calmly. 
“T arrest you for the murder of your father, Colonel 
ca 4 nour Vivian, at midnight of New Year's eve, 


“My father!” 
Vane's face. He stoo 


Every trace of color faded from 
like one turned to stone, a 
heavy stillness clogging his heart, scarcely a pulse 
stirring for one awful moment. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
A HEART'S CRY! 

During that moment the two men from within the 
waiting-room came hurrying out, Prescott in ad- 
vance, his swarthy face pay Seprepeing bis per- 
turbed state of mind. He put out his hand and 
grasped Vane’s with a strong pressure. 

‘“My poor boy! has it come So Pa already? 
T hoped to have seen you first to break this terrible 


news,” 
“Tt can't be possible, Prescott. This person tells 


me— heavens!—that my father was murdered 
the ve! ht I left him, almost three years ago. 
Dead all this time, and I not forgiven!” 


The despair in his face wrung the heart of the 
comrade who had grown to love him as a younger 
brother. The officer was stolid, and the merchant 


| standing a little back only anxious to escape atten- 


tion, 

“Tt is terrible, the disappointment and the shock,” 
said Prescott, in deep sympathy. “Are you—”’ he 
glanced at the officer hesitating. 

“Under arrest for the crime—yes."" Vane was 
yery pale, but perfectly collected es the full force of 
his present position struck him. ‘“* What a welcome 
home, my friend!" 


THE: TERRIBLE TRUTH: 


| 


accusation as a serious thing? Surely you can clear 
yourself? Can’t you rid yourself of suspicion in a 
single hearing, without the publicity of a trial? Stay; 
here is an old friend of yours who may be able to 
throw aight upon whatever is dark to you.” 

““Mr, Grahame,”’ said Vane, observing him for the 
first. ‘‘ You must know the particulars of my 
father’s terrible fate. Heaven knows, I would have 
Sr myself rather than harm should have come to 

m.,” 

During the brief space they had been standing 
there an incoming train had shrieked at the opposite 
side of the depot-building, disgo its passengers 
and rushed on its way again. One among those 
newly arrived pushed forward to claim his baggage 
and give directions regarding it; then, following in 
the wake of the stea M stream, came out gn 
the gate and upon the little group drawn out of the 
way of the passers-by. He stopped short for an 
instant, but after one amazed glance strode forward 
into their midst. 

“Vivian, my dear fellow, what does this mean? 
Odd, that after loo for you over half the worl¢, 
you are the first man I meet on my return,” 

“A fortunate chance has surely sent you, Sir 
Rupert,” answered Vane, yielding his hand to the 
other’s hearty grasp. ‘‘ You were always my friend 
in trouble, but merciful heavens! that I should have 
to call on youin trouble like this. I am under arrest 
for my father’s murder. How and where did it ocevr? 
Bs am I accused?” 

é officer put in a word at that. 

“There'll be other chances of explanation; we are 
drawing attention. You'll be taken on by the first 
train to-morrow; for to-night, if you'll give me your 
word of honor not to attempt an escape you can co 
to a hotel in company with these gentlemen if they 
wish. You'll be under surveillance, of course, but 
that need not be made apparent if nothing sus- 
picious transpires.” 

“Tgive Ad my word to attempt no escape,” said 
Vane, adding hurriedly, as the officer signaled a car- 
riage: ‘Sir Rupert Archer, let me present a true 
friend of mine, Mr. Prescott. Ineed not askif you 
two will see me through the result.”’ 

Brief recognitions were exchanged, Sir Rupert 
spoke a word to the merchant, who was turning 
away, and followed into the carriage. The officer 
mounted beside the driver, and the vehicle rolled 
away. 

£8 You ask for particulars,” said the baronet, on 
the way. “Is it possible you never heard? our 
father was murdered, shot dead, at midnight of that 
New Year’s eve you were last at Thornburst. Can 
you account for yourself at that time, Vane?” 

At midnight! Like a vivid picture the remem- 
brance of that time 1ose up in hi d, the avenue 
gates, the fitful moonlight upon the snow, the dark- 
robed female form, the dull desperation in his heart, 
the clear, vibrating strokes as they cleft the air! 

“Tcan account for myself, but, oh! Sir Rupert, 
that will not give me back my father.” His voice 
broke, the silent pressure of his friend’s hand was 
better sympathy than words. 

“Your first duty is to yourself now,” said the 
baronet, after a moment. ‘You will be taken on 
and probably have a hearing, immediately after 
your arrival. Let me secure your proof and escape 
a trial if possible. Can you prove an alibi?” 

““By Miss Montrose. I met her at the gates es I 
went out that night, and we stood there together as 
the clock struck midnight. Ileft her there whe I 
ran, as I had to do to catch the train.” 

“Of course you saw others immediately af #r 
ward,” said Sir Rupert, anxiously. “Some one or: 
the way, at least the people at the station?” 

“Not one; [had no time. I ogy Fs the plat- 
form after the cars were in motion. s Monti ore 
was the last person of all my old acquaintances I 
ever saw until this day. Idid not even get the 
papers for months afterward. Inever hear one 
word from home—my own fault, but Thad an ob- 


ject. 

A cold fear stole over the baronet. His fried's 
life hung on the testimony of Miss Montrose, and 
Miss Montrose had disappeared within twelve hours 
following that meeting, almost as suddenly, almost 
as catia and later quite as wholly, as Vane 

self. 


The merchant found Dare awaiting him on his re- 


turn. 

“That news this afternoon quite startled me,”’ he 
said, apologetically. “Is it a positive fact that Vane 
has ventured back? Ican scarcely credit it in my 
own cool senses."’ 

“Back and takenalready. He was arrested at the 
depot, and will be taken on to-morrow. If facts 
were notso strong against him, I could almost believe 
him innocent.”’ 

“You forget how skilled in deception he is, I 
haven’t a doubt of his guilt or a hope of the result, 
but it’s a terrible calamity that he should turn up. 
I want to speak of the other matter, however—re- 
garding Nora. The events of this day must change 
our plans materially.” 

“You will be in luck if you them out, Dare. 
Two fortunes that will gate a million. The 
diamond mine affair is an unparalleled streak of 
fortune. It will not make your undertaking any the 
easier, I predict."” 

“Tt not have the opportunity of making it 
harder. We must hasten matters. Nora must not 
hear a breath of that or of Vane’s return until she is 
my wife. I shall go down to Thornhurst to-morrow, 
Mr. Grahame, before either the papers or any pi'ivate 
hint has reached her. You must come along: and 
avow youl unconditionally in my favor. There 
must be no hesitation now, on your part or on mine, 
and no time lost in gaining our pons Ishall crop a 
note to Reverend Gratins to-night to join us et the 
village within the next three days. Ican depend on 
him and on you.” 

“On me certainly, Dare! I did not i pair the 
affair from the start, but I am in for it, and I sin not 
one to forget the service you have been to me * 

“Where has Vivian been all this time?” tsked 
pee ees: “What account does he ¢'ve of 

mself?” 


“ He is st Sry from Brazil, was in partnership 
with Prescott there, I take it. He has made money 
too, the miner says; it is probably. that has hroughé 
him back. Strange that the officers should have got 


“But, good Lord! Vivian, you don’t take this ' hold of him so soon.” 


\ 


THE “TERRIBLE =TRUDH. 


Dare might have explained the fact had he chosen, 
since a word from him had given the alarm. _ 

Three days at Thornhurst mansion went tediously 
by. It was dreary beyond all expression, Even 
Nora's bright, healthy spirits already suffered from 
the contrast to her late gay career. Three depres- 
sing days, during which she had seen and spoken 
to no mortal save the stiff, hard-faced housekeeper, 
the no less stiff footman, and the old deaf gardener, 
the sole remaining relic in the small retinue of the 
colonel’s time, gave a different aspect to the seclu- 
sion which had not seemed forbidding of itself. The 
old brown house beyond the cedar grove was fast 
falling into a ruin; of the families who had formed a 
sociateirels in the vicinity three years before, all were 
seattered. Mr. Telford of the village was away on 
an indefinite tour with his pretty bride, the Miss 
Gray of that momentous Christmas-time association. 


‘The change was as great as from tropical splendor | 


to Arctic barrenness and monotony. 

It was late afternoon of the fourth day after her 
arrival, and Nora was out upon a long walk, the 
only relief she found. It was a raw, chilly, cloudy 
day, but she never minded adverse weather. She 
came homeward through the evening gray with 


weary steps, with an Ce tp which she charged | 
it 


to the heavy atmosphere and dull surroundings 
weighing upon her. A man’s form leaned against 
the gate-post, a man’s eye watched her advance with 
a strong, fierce gleam, quickly suppressed, as hat in 
hand he opened the gate. Her first intimation of 
his presence came when she glanced up to find her- 
self face to face with Owen Dare. 

She bowed and was passing on without observing 
the hand he put out, but he turned quickly to join 
her with reproachful solicitude. 2 } 

“Itis a miserable day to be out, Nora, with this 
damp breeze. Aren’t you going to give me a wel- 
come to your own home?” 

‘Not mine, Mr. Dare; you know I never have con- 
sidered it so. I can sak &: wonder you should ever 


care to revive such memories as this place must | 


bring to you.” What was there in those straight- 


forward brown eyes looking upon him, to discom- | 


pose his usually steady nerves, to send his own 
glance wandering, to bring that cruel ete into his 
cyes again, to mark hard lines about his thin, com- 
pressed lips what? The change was for only an in- 
stant, but it had not escay Nora, and a doubt 
which she had put away more than once as 
an injusticonot to be harbored in her thoughts faint- 
ly stirred. Had he any knowledge of the as- 
sassin who had done his dark work so securely, 
with such crafty malice throwing suspicion upon one 
whom the strongest circumstantial evidence had 
never induced her to believe other than innocent? 
She was too just to accuse Dare even in her own 
mind of having been accessory to the deed, but her 
previous distrust of him had settled intoa deeply- 
rooted aversion she had not tried to conquer. The 
swift change went over his face and was gone ina 
single second of time. 

Fow ean it bring me anything but grateful 
remembrances? I had little claim upon its last 
owner, but he was exceedingly generous toward me. 
Tt was here, too, that I discovered the spell which 
one pair of bright eyes had thrown around me, 
which all your cruelty, Nora, has never broken. 

“Mr. Dare!” She hed about upon him with an 
indignant flush burning in her cheeks. ‘This is an 
interdicted subject between us. Why will you not 
understand that any reference toit is at once most 
distasteful and perfectly useless? There is a limit 
where patience ceases to be a virtue, and I arrived 
at it ten daysago. I can find no excuse for this re- 
sumption of a question which was settled beyond 
mistaking then. I shall not fail to speak to Mr. 
Grahame when he comes down in guarding against 
like annoyances in the future.”’ 

‘Your guardian came down with me, Miss Carter- 
et, Ihoped tofind you in amore compliant frame 
of mind after experiencing the solitude here. Leame 
for the purpose of renewing my previous offer, of 
giving you one more chance to escape the fate you 
would bring upon yourself.” 

She was walking swiftly toward the mansion now, 
ina silence that was not broken, as he apparently 
waited ay He strode in advance a pace and 


confronted her as they reached the wide flight of 
steps leading to the entrance-door, put forth his hand 
and clutched her wrist, when she would have passed, 


with a pressure like a tight, snaky coil. ; 

“You choose to treat me with contempt, Miss Car- 
teret, You have never taken any pains to conceal 
your disdain. You have treated me cruelly as you 
would not have done the most abject slave in crea- 
tion, but because I have been your unresisting slave 
is no reason why I may not yet become your master, 
It is a long time since I first swore to myself that 

ou should yet be my wife, and I am not the man to 

reak my oaths when my soulisin them. I declare 
to you now that you s! be mine, peaceably and by 
fair means if you will, if not in spite of all resistance 
of yours, and by a less gentle way than I should pre- 
fer'to use. Once more, Nora, will you listen to love 
instead of power; will you give me the favorable 
answer which*you shall give sooner or later, willing 
or unwilling?” 

She saw the demon looking out of his ig ke) and a 

ang of fear, such as had never assailed her in all 
her lite before, shot to her heart. It carried every 
article of color from her face, more than ever mar- 
Jc-like in the fading light, but she neither shrunk 
nor cowered under the cold horror come upon her. 
She looked scornfully back into those pitiless 


eyes. 

“Once more, Mr. Dare, if you and I were the only 
two persons on earth, my answer would still be the 
same, No power on earth can avail to alter it.’ 

“Don’t be too sure of that. If I were driven to it, 
I would hunt you to the ends of the earth rather 
than let you escape me now. I ain not driven to it, 
and you have chosen for yourself what my course 
toward you shall be. You foree me to the use of 
harsh measures, and I shall not hesitate to avail my- 
self of them. Come in, Miss Carteret, and take your 
guardian's opinion of the matter.” 

He sprung up the steps and threw open the door 
for her. Lights were gleaming in the little parlor 


where Mr. Grahame awaited them; a genial blaze | 


was upon the hearth, an air of more general comfort 
revailed than had of late reigned at Thorvhurst. 
‘ora swept into his presence, her white, intense face 
calm through great excitement, 


telling him the sto- | 


| ry ataglance. Dare followed and turned the key in 

| the door as he closed it. 

| “Mr. Grahame, I ask you to protect me from such 
insults as that man has just now put upon me. You 

have control here, for the present time, and I de- 

mand that you shall deny him admittance to the 

house so long as I remain.’* 

‘Miss Carteret is a trifle excited and scarcely re- 
sponsible for the demand,” said Dare, coolly, saun- 
tering forward to face them both, and resting his 
elbow upon the mantle. ‘Will you be kind enough 
to place a chair for your ward, Mr. Grahame, and 
assure her of your approbation of the proposal I 
have already had the pleasure of yen 4 to your” 

Nora declined the proffered seat with a gesture, 
her eyes fixed in silent questioning upon her guar- 
| dian’s face. 

“Dare certainly has my sanction, Nora. I must 
beg that you will consider again and more favorably 
in regard to him.” 

“T have rejected Mr. Dare’s suit ag | and irre- 
vocably, sir. He has insulted me, first by his per 
tinacity, and afterward by making ungentlemanly 
| threats when I repeated my decision.” 

“Lhave assured Miss Carteret that she shall be 
my wife, willing or unwilling, by means fair or un- 
fair. She will doubtless wish to appeal for your 
protection on that basis.” 

The sneer in his voice stung her, but her gaze did 
not waver from her lian’s face. 

It was a trying position to Mr, Grahame, but Dare's 
presence kept him firmly to the mark. 

“Tf you are persistent in refusing what is to your 
own interest, my dear, we must consult that interest 
for you,” he answered with dignity. ‘' Dare is suit- 
ed to youin all respects; I approve of him as your 
future husband; and I beg you may not occasion 
trouble by holding to some absurd prejudice of your 
own." 

“Do you mean, sir, that you have leagued your- 
self with him? Is this keeping the trust Colonel 
Vivian reposed in you? 
| tion, if you countenance it, but if your control over 
my actions extended for years instead of a few 
weeks yet, if you aopored years in attempting to 
coerce me in a matter like this, you would never 
succeed.” 

A dark red flush crept up the merchant’s brow. 
Like many another unreasonable man, knowing 
himself in the wrong, he went intoa passion to cover 
his confusion. 
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eyes had in them the look of a hunted creature turn- 
ed at bay, but she did not apens a word, 

“It is unpleasant for a lady to retract her word,” 
said Dare, bowing in mock politeness toward her. 
‘*T shall not ask Miss Carteret todoso. But I shall 
expect her to receive me with the deference a bride 
should extend toward her intended when I come 
with the clergyman at this hour to-morrow. I ap- 
preciate the truth of the saying ‘there's many a 
slip,’ ete., too fully to risk unnecessary delay, It 
has come my time to make demands now, Nora, 
Be assured that I shall never pleat again.” 

The brown indignant eyes blazed upon him. 

“T should deny you af the very altar. What do 
you suppose me to be that you think I would have 
any measure forced upon me, much less a step like 
that which would compromise all my life? If any 
fraud or any unjust power could foree me to really 
become your wife, I would defy you afterward and 
throw off your claim. It cannot be done, for you 
can never wring my consent.” 

“My friend the clergyman will dispense with 
that,’’ said Dare, me opr “ Afterward the law gives 
the husband control of his wife, and there are pri- 
vate institutions provided for just such violent and 
unconquerable forms of mania as yours, my dear 
Nora. The subject is hardly a pleasant one, and if 
you please we will drop it here." 

* And that is the dinner-bell,” said Mr. Grahame, 
rising. ‘‘ We will wait while you put off your wraps, 
Nora.” 

“Thanks; 1 do not wish dinner.” 

“You had better come, my dear. 
ment cannot exist without a substance.’ 


Even senti- 


“You will please hold me excused, sir, now and 


for the remainder of the evening.” 

“In that case,” said Dare. “let me make m 
adieux. I shall go back to the village for the night. 
Ican leave you safely in such excellent care as your 
guardian will extend.” 

He bowed but did not offer his hand, unlocked 
the door and held it wide for her. She swept out 
with the stateliness of an injured queen, but up 
in her own room where a dim light was burning, 
with the bolt slipped home, she fell on her knees by 
the bed and buried her face in the covering, a silent 
motionless form as long minutes went by. 

She had never felt her desolation so completely 
before. They would never dare to put their 
threats into execution; they could not do it if they 
had the will; they were trying to frighten her into 
submission—and the proud lips curled, the heart 
swelled in bitter defiance, but under all was a feel- 
ing of utter loneliness, of isolation from all close 
sympathy upon the earth. 

Bright stars were shining out of an opal-clear sk 
when she lifted her face. 
little time. She crossed the floor, throwing a win- 
dow wide, and leaning out to catch the breeze upon 
her brow. Did it bring to her a message from some 
far-away point of the wide world where she might 
fancy a weary wanderer straying? 
| Her hands went up to cl; her forehead; the 


firm lips quivered and parted, and through the 
proud-pained heart thrilled the cry which no breath 
utte which was of itself a revelation she had 
crushed from her own recognition through three 
long years: 

“Oh, Vane, Vane!’ 


| CHAPTER XXVII, 


THE TURNING OF THE SCALE 
Nora came down to breakfast next morning, 


| second moving object caught her eye. 
urpose | 
ivian’s | 
1 


pallid and with purple shades under her eyes, traces 
of a sleepless, restless night, 

“Tam half-convinced that Dare is right,” thought 
Mr. Grahame from his place as he glanced at her. 
“Solitude and fifteen hours’ fasting have a great ef- 
fect in subduing a willful spirit. She evidently sees 
that we mean all we say, and wisely concludes not to 
make idle resistance.” 

The merchant sunk into a more complacent frame 
of mind after that. The very quietude which lulled 
his apprehension was indicative of anything but the 
submissive spirit to which he ascribed it, It was a 
very silent meal, a very dull morning which follow- 
edit, Nora retired to her own room again, and Mr, 
Grahame yawned and dozed through a long three 
hours, Without the chill and clouds of the last three 
days had resolved into a slow drizzle, and the first 
failing leaves from the elms were swept into wet, 
shivering drifts here and there on the close turf of the 
lawn, It was not an inviting prospect as he stood in 
the door looking out, but the empty rooms in the 
great houses were no more so,” 

“No fear of chance callers on a day like this,’ he 
reflected, as he tossed the stub of the cigar he had 
been smoking to the damp path. “The servants 


| have their orders in case any one should stray this 


way. By Jove! little wonder that Nora is ready to 
ive in. I think I'll walk across and see what 
8 doing with himself.” 

His overcoat was on the rack, an umbrella near at 
hand, and Mr. Grahame well used to all weathers. 
Three minutes afterward he was taking the path 
across the flelds the only moving creature to be 
seen in the whole dripping, ooeidan lentes e. Nora 
caught a glimpse of him from her window, and 
pressed her face against the glass watching him 
disappear within the cedar-grove, thinking intently 
for a moment, There were two of them; they were 
strong and she was weak; Dare she knew would 
hesitate at nothing to carry his point, and while her 


are 


| guardian would surely not dare resort to the extre- 
I cannot escape persecu- 


mity they had declared the previous night, she would 
be subject to like indignities and persecutions while 
they remained. She was alone there, but would she 
be any less alone anywhere else, back in the city, 
for instance, or any the less in their power? Mrs. 
Grahame was most probably up among the lakes of 
Central New York now, and to what one of her 
fashionable, propriety-serving acquaintances could 
she appeal trom the control of her guardian? Surely 
the thought which had come like a wild impulse into 
her head of flying from them back to the city was 
not one to be feasibly carried out. 

She dismissed it and was turning away when a 
This time it 
vehicles belongivg 
e gates and up the 
uilding. A summons 


was a carriage, one of the abephy. 
to the village, dashing through th 
drive to the front of the 


, echoed shpough the quiet house, a moment later. 


| There was a | 
Nora’s lips compressed in a firm straight line, her 


anged and worn in this | V; 


tle delay, and Nora went out to the 
head of the stairs with but a faint hope that this ar- 
rival might change her own situation there for the 
better. It was more apt to prove an humble visitor 
for the Plot © ga than one of her own class. 

“Can't ‘elp hit,” the fooiman was saying, as be 
blocked the entrance with bis form. y horder 
was to let nobody hin, and_hI'm_not going to break 
‘em. Wouldn't do hit for Gusen Victory ‘erself, with 
my hinstructions."’ Something of the cockney had 
been brought over with this importation from Old 
England, and a full complement of John Bull obsti- 
nacy was planted under that stolid exterior. 

“My fare’s come all the way from New York to 
fee the young lady that’s stayin’ here,” said a rough, 
expostulating voice without. ‘Come now, lend a 
hand here and help get the lady in,” 

“There hain't no Feige lady ‘ere,’’ declared the 
man at the door, with a sung jroid which astonished 
his listener, 

‘Oh, come now, that won't go down! Haven't 
I seen her iryeelf a couple of times on the road?” 

“Can't ‘elp hit. My horders was to say has there’s 
no young lady ‘ere to hanyone,”’ 

“Stand aside, Hamlin,” said Nora's authoritative 
voice at his back. ‘“ What do you mean by denying 
admittance to any guest?’ 

“ Hit’s my horders, miss, hon pain hof being dis- 
charged. Begging your pardon, miss, nobody can't 
come hin hall the same.” 

“At least your orders cannot prevent me from 
going out. Stand aside at once." 

Hamlin obeyed, unwillingly, and Nora ran down 
the steps to the waiting carriage. Within sat Mrs. 
fholto Norton Hayes, the picture of virtuous indig- 
nation, notinclined to unbend after this slight put 
upon her. 

‘““My dear Mrs. Hayes, this is some ridiculous 


y | mistake,” said Nora, for once heartily paynced at 


sight of her rival of old. ‘Don't mind i 
and do get out at once,” 

“Thanks; have altered my purpose,” answered 
the lady, frigidly. “I shall return to the village. 
Are you aware that it rains, Miss Carteret? It is 
exceedingly imprudent for a young lady in your 
delicate health to be out in it,” 

‘But I am not in delicate henlth, Mrs, Hayes. I 
thought you knew how preposterously healthy I al- 
waysam. Do, for my sake, overlook the servant's 
stupid blunder.” 

‘Who ordered him to keep me_ out?” asked Mrs, 
Hayes, agerievedly. ‘Really, Nora, I do not un- 
derstand your course at a Why did you leave 
word for Sir Rupert Archer that you were off on 
® late trip to the lakes on account of imyaired 
health?’ 

“T never left such word," 

“Theard Lisa Grahame herself tell him so, And 
‘ane—dear me, Nora! after the way you have stood 
for Vane I should not suppose you would be so cal- 
lous to his fate now." 

Nora’s heart gave a 
her breath and her wo: 

“What of Vane?” 


, please, 


‘at. bound, for a moment 
8 refused to come. 
she asked, when she could 
Bicws| breathlessly. “Have you heard of him?” 

All the country is hearing of him,” vouchsafed 
Mrs. Hayes, still stiffly. ‘Do you never read the 
papers that you don’t know he is under arrest? Fe 
was taken three days ago, immediately after lend- 
ing, and brought on to Pittsburg the diy following. 
There's just one chance for him, people eay, ond 
that is to prove an alibi. I'm sure I hope he may.” 

Nora’s heart was standing still now. The caith 
and heaven seemed to meet and mingle fcr one diz- 
zy confused moment, A rush of comprehension 
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also came. She had been purposely kept in igno- 

rance of this, and Vane’s return had fixed the league 

between her guardian and Owen Dare. 

“T never heard of it,” she said, in low, intense 
tones. ‘‘ Mrs. Hayes, you will not refuse to come in 
when I tell you so and that I need you here?” 

The white, wistful face was not to be resisted. 
Mrs. Hayes, with her injured dignity in a measure 
appeased, consented to alight af last. The uncom- 
promising warder of the door had retired minutes 

efore in diszust, and the way was free. 

“T don't know what you mean by needing me, 
my dear,” she said, more graciously. ** If you really 
need any one why not send a message to Sholto? 
He came on with me to be present at the hearing 
which occurs to-day. This driver has proved him- 
self a most accommoilating person, and we can 
safely trust him to send a dispatch.” 

For once in her life at least Mrs, Hayes had made 
a sensible suggestion, and one which Nora put into 
immediate execution, She wrote the message hur- 
riedly in the other’s name, and herself gave it in 
charge tothe good-natured waiting driver, who de- 
ae the gratuity she would have pressed upon 

him. 

“Bless you, no, miss, not for a trifle like that. 
I've had my fare, and it’s a pleasure to do for them 
that were ever anything to Colonel Viyian. The old 
colonel was a good friend to poor folk about al- 
ways.” 

“And now,” said Mrs. Hayes, as the two were 
seated together, a little later, in the one open parlor. 
“what is the mystery of your being here, Nora? if 
discovered the fact by the merest accident. I 
thought with all the rest that you were up among 
the lakes, but a chance letter from Ida Vandivere 
mentioned your odd taste in coming alone to Thorn- 
hurst. If you had to come why wasn’t Lisa Gra- 
hame atone instead of going back to town?” 

“Tt was Mrs. Grahame who was to take the trip to 
the lakes. I came here at my guardian’s sugges- 
tion. There, Mrs. Hayes, I was inclined to make 
you only half a confidante, but I repent already and 
tell you the whole story.” 

She told it briefly, a pew anxiety of more weight 
than any previous uneasiness she had entertained 
for herself upon her. Mrs. Hayes who had never 
quite forgiven Owen Dare, was aot enough to re- 
main now and by her presence baffle his plans. 

“Such unparalleled effrontery!” she ejaculated. 
“With Sir Rupert Archer and a half score of other 
friends only twenty miles away, to think they should 
have you hidden here and absolutely make the at- 
tempt to foree you into a marriage against your 
own will—it is out of all precedent! It is only na- 
tural that you do not wish the matter made public 
talk, and I shall respect your request by not men- 
tioning it even to Sholto. How fortunate we sent 
for him, since he is the other trustee, and will see 
that you have your own way regarding Thorn- 
hurst.”” 

It proved a long hour of mutual explanations be- 
tween the two, Nora heard for the first of her 
own unexpected fortune, of the rumors of Vane’s 

\ success in the diamond fields, of popular sympathy 
| turned suddenly in his favor. 
' “ Half the people are confident that he will turn 
out innocent at last,” concluded the lad. “Some 
say that he Por hay an alibi at the very start, and 
so ec pa atrial. TamsureThope so. Think what 
a terrible disgrace it would be to have a crime like 
that attach to the old Vivian name!” 

Two hours after he had sauntered out alone, Mr. 
Grahame returned arm-in-arm with Dare. The two 
stopped, transfixed, upon the threshold—transfixed 
at sight of Mrs. Sholto Norton Hayes reclining in a 
great purple velvet chair before the fire, greeting 
ae with her most languid, softest words and 
smiles. 

Nora rose up, a bright flush in her cheeks, a little 
triumphant thrill in her voice, which came there in 
this supreme moment of her own victory over the 
machinations against her as she noted the blank, 
baffled Erm sweep over Dare’s face, 

“Mrs. Hayes has kindly brought me_ the news 
which you gentlemen withheld,” she said. “In re- 
turn, I had the pleasnre of confiding to her all of 
yesterday's incidents, and at my request she has 
consented to remain at Thornhurst for an indefinite 
time. Mr. Hayes, in Pittsburg now, may be expect- 
ed by the eyening train. I think I may depend up- 
on his assistance in carrying out my intention when 
Icome of age, without fear of the private lunatic 
mt ty of which Mr, Dare made mention last 

hid ” 

Dare, with a look of baffled malignity, impotent of 
harm as was his own dark will now, turned on his 
heel and strode out of the house without a word. 

“Whether you absolutely meant all you said, or 
merely endeavored to frighten me into compliance 
with your will,” Nora continued, addressing her 
guardian, “I do not ask. You never would have 
succeeded in either case. It rests with you whether 
the affair shall ever come to public knowledge. I 
am willing to let matters rest as they were for the 
few weeks I shall still remain under your guardian- 
ship, Mr. Grahame, provided you do not attempt 
again to influence my inclination.” 

. Grahame drew a breath of absolute relief. 

“Tt shall be as you say, Nora, Of myself, I never 
would have attempted to influence you. I never 
really favored the scheme, but I was bound to 
port Dare in all reasonable measures. Of course I 
would — sanctioned his going to the extremes, 
proposed. 

ora was willing to accept the assurance, and 

ce was established again in'Thornhurst. Sholto 
orton Hayes, in company with two other gentle- 

men, arrived by the 6:30 express. The Thornhurst 
carriage met them, and they were whirled up through 
the dripping avenue and set down before the lighted 
front in the murky dusk of the chill autumn evening. 
Already Thornhurst mansion had thrown off the 
cloud of dreariness which had encompassedit. The 
long parlors were unclosed, the furniture divested _ of 
the canvas coverings, cheery fires upon the hearths, 
and Se eee all the corners. 
Nora had been hopeful, feverishly expectant, dur- 


ing the afternoon. With the feet of the comers on 
the very threshold, a shivering dread came over her, 
at once an intense desire to 
her forward, a terrible fear of the worst holding her 
back, Mrs, Hayes was in her own chamber, dressing 
for dimer. The fate of the world might have hung 


now the result urging 


THE TERRIBLE TRUTH, 


| 
on a thread, but Mrs. Sholto Hayes would not have | 
been shaken from her observances of long habit | 


—Gabriel might have sounded his trump almost any 
day after six with the certainty of finding her ready 
for eternity in full toilet. On this occasion the ex- 
citement attending her arrival and the absence of 
her maid had shaken her weak nerves and | prolonged 
the task of dressing by a good hour. Nora stood 
alone in the center of the rooms, listening to her 
guardian's greeting of the guests and the sounds of 
their steps passing up the stairway to the apart- 
ments designed for them. The long half-hour of sus- 
pense seemed intolerable in prospect. She was not 
to be kept in suspense, however. The door swung 
back, and Sir Rupert Archer, still in traveling-wraps, 
had _her hand in his in another moment. 

“T knew how anxious you would be to know the 
result of the veges | to-day, and I thought you 
would rather have it from friendly lips.” His grave 
face crushed her last hope. 

“Vane has not been cleared!’ 

‘He is committed for trial. Don’t let it alarm 
you. He had no hope of escaping a trial himself, 
and he has the general sympathy. He is innocent, 
and he will be proved so.’ 

“Mrs. Hayes said that everything depended upon 
his proving an a/ivi._ Can he do it?’ 

“He believes it. IT will tell you the truth, Miss 
Carteret. Everything depends upon finding Miss 
Montrose. She is the one living being by whom 
he can be cleared, and no one knows her where- 
abouts, She must be found. The trial comes off in 
January, and the intervening time shall be devoted 
to the search.”’ 

“Will it be so difficult? They went to the South, I 
remember—Miss Montrose and her father.” 

“They left there two months afterward. I passed 
through the vicinity and made inquiry, but could 
gain no information of them further. I can do Vane 
no good here, and I shall leave for the South again 
inacouple of days. Be sure that no effort shall be 
spared—they must be found.” 

Nora was by far more sanguine of the result than 
was the baronet. She could not know how thorough 
his inquiry had been, how complete the mystery of 
their sudden in tee Womanlike, her reason- 
ing went little further than that Vane would be 
cleared because he was innocent. 

His other stanch friend, Prescott, was presented 
by her guardian when the dinner-bell called the 
party below, and during the evening found occasion 
be! age to her the full particulars of the trust he 

eld. 


meee, ¥ saw the gentlemen disperse again, <A 
telegram brought Mrs. Grahame down to Thornhurst 
two days later, Mrs. Hayes remained, and the 
household fell into the dull routine under which 
anxiety and sympathy were powerful elements. 

It was wonderful how the rumor of Vane’s suc- 
cess abroad changed Ue dat opinion. A stream of 
visitors among his old acquaintances flowed in upon 
him in his prison-room; a pile of dainty, sympa- 
thetic notes were of daily occurrence. The ladies 
from Thornhurst were among the first, and Nev, 
saying little while there, carried back the image uf 
her hero, changed from the dark, handsome boy, 
reckless and thoughtless, to the man matured, no 
less handsome, and a reformed character who, in 
even his present painful position, was taking the 
whole circle which had been loud in denouncing him 
by storm. 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 
IN THE COURT-ROOM. 


Werks went by. October blazed through at Thorn- 
hurst. The yellow and crimson leaves turned brown, 
and then the trees held up their bare branches to a 
gray November sky, and the first snow fell upon 
them and wrapped the lawn and the hillside in a 

ure white sheet. At last December was wearing 

‘ast away. The coming trial was in everybody’s 
mouth now. It was well known that the best coun- 
sel had been secured. The pettiness hearing had 
turned upon the verdict of 

years before, and the witnesses summoned were 
almost identical with those examined then, 

Meantime Sir Rupert Archer had been following 
blind clews in his own persoval research. First he 
had inserted advertisements in the leading papers of 
America and London. He had carefully gone over 
the ground he had traversed once before in his own 
personal interest, but now a life was at stake, he 
would not neglect even the most improbable chances, 
thus proving a friendship stronger than love. The 
old ruin in Georgia had been leveled to the ground. 
A few among the elder planters remembered the 
morose man who had once lived in their midst, but 
no one knew from whence he had come or where he 
had gone. One or two cognizant of his return there 
for a few brief weeks, three years previous, had im- 
bibed an idea that he had gone to some one of the 

old-producing localities of the world, one suggest n, 

Jalifornia, another Australia, Stil another imagine 
that, instead of seeking a fortune, Mr. Montrose had 
had a fortune left him. Only one thing was evident 
beyond doubt: that they had quitted the vicinity un- 
expectedly to even themselves. The cottage had 
been taken until June, and father and daughter had 
left hurriedly in the early stormy days of rch. 

In addition to the advertisements already afloat, 
Sir Rupert immediately opened communications 
with suitable parties in the various points where 
Mr. Montrose might, with any reasonable probability, 
have resorted, The cable to Australia was not com- 
plete, but the baronet forwarded letters to the colony, 
although there was no chance of a reply before the 
trial, and the desperate earnestness with which he 
prosecuted the search in all directions was better 
ee than any words of how hopeless he felt his 

riend’s case should Venetia Montrose not be found. 
van counsel also had prosecuted inquiry to no 


ay: 

How the days sped! how the brief interval grew 
briefer! how hope waned and anxiety Dey as the 
short winter days merged one into another, and the 
noleere were at hand! There were no rejoicings at 
Thornhurst now. One anxious heart was growing 
faint with hope deferred. Nora’s twenty-first birth- 
day was past, and the papers which restored every 
penny of Colonel Vivian's fortune to his son lay in 
the lawyer’s hands, 

The tweuty fourth day of December broke—a 
bright, cloudless winter day, with a crisp snow under 


he coroner’s jury three | 


—— 


foot, and a keen, bracing air which sent new life into 
languid pulses. Mr. Grahame, who for t weeks 
had been devoting himself strictly to his business, 
had come down to Thornhurst on the previous day. 
The two months’ extension obtained through Dare 
had brought him all he hoped; his difficulties were 
lifted, his liabilities met, and he was prepared to 
endure the holidays in the quiet country-house in the 
complacent martyrdom with which he tolerated re- 
laxation from business cares. Dare had kept him- 
self scrupulously out of the way since his own plans 
had come to naught. There had been one or two 
private interviews between him and the counsel for 
the prosecution, who Woes himself upon working 
i a 1¢ neatest case of the whole year, and it was 
whispered that certain Reape points in his pos- 
session had been ferreted out by the acute lawyer. 
| He had not once been near Vane in his prison. 

Sholto Norton Hayes made one of the party at 
Thornhurst, and on the morning of the twenty- 
fourth Sir Rupert Archer joined them, just returned 
from a fruitless trip to the Far West, where he had 
+ pursued a W. Montrose, who, like a will-o’-the-wisp, 
was always before him, and who, cornered at last, 
proved the wrong man. He put his own anxiety 
out of sight for the time, but be apparently cheerful 
as all might, this reunion was a weight upon all asa 
reminder of a far different Christmas-time three 
years before. 

The baronet was in time to join the party at the 
breakfast table. 

“T have the morning seers along with me,” he 
remarked, as they linge: over the meal. ‘“ Ham- 
lin can find them in my overcoat-pocket, if you gen- 
tlemen are interested in the news. 

Mr. Grahame, whose morning paper was essential 
to his comfort as his morning coffee, sent the man 
after them immediately. 

“This is something out of my line,” the merchant 
said, laying one aside. ‘You ladies will probably 
not despise it. The Dispatch or the Commercial— 
which will you prefer, Hayes?” 

Nora took up the discarded sheet indifferently. 

“A Court Journal,’ said the baronet, glaneing 
across. ‘You are sure to find it extremely inter- 
esting, Miss Carteret. I am positive I received no 
English papers yesterday, and until then that over- 
coat has not been in use for the greater part of a 
year. That cular Court Journal must have ar- 
rived at a rather venerable age.” 

Old though it might be, something had caught 
Nora’s careless eye. She read the lengthy para- 
graph through, her hand trembled, and her glance, 
eager and intense, went across to the baronet. 
Then her eyes fell and she trifled with the contents 
of her plate, but not a morsel after that passed her 
ips. 

Half an hour after she went into the library where 
Sir Supe had strayed alone, the paper in her 
hands, ber voice quivering in her eagerness. 

“We have been so often CARO I could not 
bear to say anything before the rest. Sir Rupert, 
is it possible that this can be our Miss Montrose? It 
seems incredible, but Mr. Walter Montrose was an 
Euglishman, and who knows? Stranger things might 
have happened.” 

He glanced at the article she pointed out, and ut- 
tered a slight ejaculation. 

It was a description of the presentation at court 
of the Lady Venetia Montrose, daughter of the new 
Earl of Cleveland, the bright, particular star who 
would not fail to electrify London society during the 
coming season, 

“It is possible! TI can almost ee we have really 
discovered them at last, now that I recall the very 
striking resemblance which existed between the old 
Earl of Cleveland and Mr, Walter Montrose, I men- 
tioned it to his daughter once, but she ignored the 
relationship. I was half-inclined for, the moment 
to suspect, and it never occurred to me later, to 
identify him in the successor to the earldom, Ihave 
hopes, but for fear of still another disappointment, 
| let us keep this, which may be no more than a coin- 
cidence, to ourselves. I will send a cable dispatch 
the moment Ireturn to town, to be delivered through 
my London lawyer for the sake of certainty.” 

The baronet returned to the city early of the 
same afternoon, accompanied by Nora and Sholto 
Hayes, whose mission was to call upon the pris- 
oner. 

Vane was neither indifferent nor insensible to his 
danger. His own great grief for his father had not 
Jeft him incapable of comprehending how the dark 
appearances standing against him might be made 
to tell. He knew how vain the search after the 
one person who could clear him had proved; there 
was only one hope left, that some break might oc- 
cur in the chain of circumstantial evidence so woven 
about him. 

He was looking the worse for more than two 
months passed in prison, but bis steady nerve and 
| high courage had not failed him once. It was the 
last time Nova would see him before the trial, still 
three weeks in advance. It was too painful to see 
lim often in his captivity, and a self-reproach. 
which need have held no place in her mind, stirred 
her to the bitterest pain, 

All peg ey she had come between father and 
son, Vane had been bitter against her once; little 
wonder if he had hated her; he did her fuller justice 
now; he had protested against her intention as 
made known to him, but without altering her pur- 


Sholto Hayes, never very clever, invariably ~ 
rienced an herpparrw ides oe} stifling sensation when he 
found himself within t) narrow, bare prison-room, 
and lost whatever of tact he might ordin pos- 
sess. He stood staring out of the little win- 
oe while Nora concluded her interview with the 
prisoner. 

She had never harassed him with signs of weak- 
ness in her occasional visits, with tears or lamenta- 
tions, as the few other ladies who had called upon 
him invariably made it a habit todo. She came in 
the hope of bringing bim a little comfort, to 
show how firm was her own faith in him, not to de- 


ress, 
r “There is one thing more I wish you to know— 
what I came to tell you to-day: Thornhurst is really 
‘ows now, as it should have been from the firsi. 
03 pleane don’t pain me by any remonstrance, or by 
thanks I do not deserve.” 
| “You lave insisted on that, Nora! Promise me 
one thing, at least: that you will not refuse it, 


should Inever have occasion toreturn, Tshould like | 


to be sure Thornhurst was left in loving hands.” 

it was the first time he had referred, ever so re- 
motely to the worst termination which might come 
of the trial. “ She shrunk with a sickening rush of in- 
tense emotion, and put up her hands as though she 
would have waved the dread away. 

‘Don’t, Vane! Oh, for pity’s sake, never think it 
may beso bad as that.” 

“Tf you will agree to this, then, to stay there un- 
tilI may come to claim the place. Pray for the time 
to come soon, if you will, Nora,” 

*“You don’t intend to let_them hang you, I hope, 
Vivian,’ broke in Sholto Hayes, turning from his 
post of outlook, 

“Not if I can help it,” said Vane, with a smile, 
“It takes something more than concurrence of 
events such as forms the evidence to hang a man in 
this enlightened age.” 

Sir Rupert’s message went,and in due time an 
answer from his London lawyer was returned. It 
was almost a greater disappointment than any one 
Lets ama since it left them still in suspense. It 
said: 

‘The Earl of Cleveland and daughter out of the 
country. Message will be forwarded by the earl’s 
solicitor.” 


That was all—the beginning and the end of the 
hope which had swelled in two heartsalmost to con- 
fidence—the end of it when three more weeks rolled 
round, and the day of trial came. 

The place was crowded on that fifteenth day of 
JSOUATE, when the prisoner was led into the court- 
room, Hewas atrifle worn. Three months of con- 
finement had paled the bronze which was the result 
of as many years’ exposure. On the whole, the as- 
sembly was Cieeppaian that he was not jooking 
worse, The people were there, some through sym- 
pathy, by far the greater part through a morbid cu- 
riosity to ersonally witness the great sensation of 
the day. Vane, a little pale, but perfectly collected, 

lanced over the sea of faces greeting him, bowed to 
is friends, and took his place. 

Mr. Blakewell, for the prosecution, opened the 
case. This trial was, he was thankful to say, some- 
thing unusual in the annals of the criminal court. 
Our young men were too wild and reckless as a class; 
too many of them were building up a record un- 
worthy of their names—such arecord as two years 
of the Nera life which should be_ briefly 
reviewed there, would present, Crime was increas- 
ing with a frightful rapidity, not among the lower 
strata of humanity, the scum of the earth, but in the 
young generation springing up about us, those of 
our own blood, whose hopes were as our hopes, 
whose lives as our lives. But, thank Heaven! it was 
seldom that the black brand of the parricide fell on 
our young men of promise. Justice was proving 
itself too lax in its dealings with deeply-dyed crimi- 
nals. There was much dissatisfaction in the Eastern 
courts at that present time over delays, and re- 
orieves, and pardons, where prompt execution would 
1ave been no more than retributive justice, and a 
host of followiug crimes would have been prevented 
thereby. The state of things was all wrong; there 
must be a limit to it found; there must be a striking 
example made to shock that: reckless portion of the 
world back to its senses again. What better oppor- 
tunity for the double purpose than this? Then fol- 
lowed the promised review of the prisoner’s life—his 
wild course while abroad, his further mad folly after 
his return. Much had been known to the public 
then; more remained to be unfolded now. 

The witnesses summoned were for the most part 
those who had testified at the inquest. Nora was 
not spared this cruel trial. She gave her testimony 
as she had given it before, collectedly, but with a 
horrible despair of knowing that her words were 
adding to the pba that would sign his death- 
warrant. Sir Rupert Archer, Mr. Frederick Janes, 
and many others gave their evidence as before. 

Owen Dare called and repeated his previous de- 
position, He had strolled out, he had followed the 

emale form fancying something suspicious in her 
manner, had recognized the two as they met be- 
neath the elms and turned away. Had smoked a 
cigar in the shrubbery before returning to the ver- 
anda, meantime had seen a man drive up to the 
door, alight and gain admittance. Voices in the 
library checked him as he was about to enter. The 
words were audible, and unintention he over- 
heard a fragment of conversation between Colonel 
Vivian and his visitor. Heard the latter announce 
himself as a bank messenger and ask if a signature 
he appeared to display was genuine, Heard the 
colonel declare it a forgery. Another signature ap- 

arently displayed by the visitor also pronounced a 
orgery. eard the man declare the checks had 
been taken as payment for Vane Vivian’s debts, and 
suggest that the colonel should acknowledge one 
which had been realized upon, in which case the 
bank would take no measures to discover the crimi- 
nal party, and the person presenting the check 
con, better afford to lose the amount than meddle 
with the law. Had stood chained by surprise dur- 
ing the brief space this had passed, but recovering 
himself had walked quietly away and gone in by a 
different entrance, 

Henry Young, bank messenger, sworn; verified 
the evidence of Mr. Dare as related to his interview 
with Colonel Vivian. The colonel had consented to 
admit one of the signatures, the other false check 
which had not been realized upon was destroyed. 
The bank had never taken any step to descover the 
forger. It was not Fico the prisoner supposed 
his father aware of the npg Had had no ac- 

uaintance with the accused. Had seen him once. 
he occasion was after midnight, in the first hour of 
New Year’s Day, 1870. He had then come rushing 
in Thornhurst station and sprung to a car- 
latform after the train was in motion, Had never 
nown the new passenger was Vane Vivian until 
recognizing him in the prisoner at the bar, 

Mr. Young was permitted to stand down. 

A question of time was instituted. The counsel 
for the defense claimed that the distance from 
Thornhurst mansion could not have been traversed 
on foot in the twelve minutes’ difference between 
city and railway time. The prosecution demanded 
eriianes that the train was strictly on time that 
night. Even express trains in our country, and es- 
pecially at that season, are not always infallible 
models of punctuality. The judge overruled the 
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point. There were many different degrees of swift- 
ness, and desperation would naturally lend speed to 
a man’s feet. A few moments of ume could not 
stand against the evidence produced, the ill-terms 
between father and son, the acknowledged reckless 
character of the latter, the finding of the pistol 
identified as his, the motives developed pros. 
the deed, and the flight so artfully planned, so suc- 
cessfully carried out. 

Mr. Prescott testified to the prisoner's character 


being fmost exemplary during two years he had | 
known him; his (Prescott’s) firm belief that the | 


other had never learned of his father’s decease until 
his arrest for the crime after arriving in New York. 

All the proof was dead against the accused. The 
evidence summed up overwhelmingly. Popular 
opinion, fickle as it is enthusiastic, turned again. 
In vain the counsel for the accused spoke eloquent- 
ly of his reform, of his noble efforts to redeem him- 
self during later years, fed on the hope of gaining a 
noble father’s forgiveness for follies of the past. 
The learned counsel was drawing to the close of his 
appeal, the stern faces of the listening jury never 
softened, the impatience of the audience was becom- 
ing apparent. A messenger, slipping with profes- 
sional skill through the crowd, delivered a note into 
the counsel's hand. 

The latter glanced at it, flashed a look over the 
erowded court, and went on with his speech. He 
referred to the grave mistakes arising through 
trusting too utterly to circumstantial evidence, For 
instance, the prosecution just now had built up an 
exceedingly neat and per ney incontrovertible 
case. He proposed showing the fallacy of all which 
had been made to appear so plain, and in doing so 
would call an important witness at that moment 
conducted into court. 

‘Lady Venetia Montrose!” 

The sound of that name went like an electric thrill 
through the heart of the prisoner and his friends, 


CHAPTER XXIX, 
IN ANOTHER SPHERE, 


Ir was New Year’s Day in ‘Merrie England *— 
New Year’s Day in a suite of elegant apartments in 
St. James’ street, London. It was six o’clock of the 
afternoon, and two ladies in rich evening toilets 
stood under the soft lights shining down over the 
magnificent appointments of the room. Jt was a 
velvet-lined casket holding two priceless jewels—one 
a sparkling koh-i-noor, the other a fairy pearl. 

“IT wonder if there is any sensation in the world 
powerful enough to move that calm dignity of yours, 
Venetia? Here am I, half wild with delight 
in London once more, and you are the same iceber; 
you were in France, in Italy, sailing the blue Medi- 
terranean, or finding congenial hab Sora 
Alps. Little wonder people say that, 
you lack a heart.” 

The little blonde threw herself petulantly into a 
chair, gave her azure flounces a shake, and glanced 


ike Minerva, 


half in vexation, half-admiringly at the other's | 


stately form. A fair, childlike, golden haired crea- 
ture, whom no one would have suspected of having 
three years of widowhood lying behind her. It was 
true, nevertheless. Flora, Lady Montrose, relic of 
the late Lord Charles, was little more than twenty 
now, scarcely less of a giddy, thoughtless child than 
when she had given her hand to the earl's son, four 
years previous to this New Year's Day of 1873, Lord 
Charles, a hare-brained, horseracing young noble- 
man, with as many faults and as few virtues as any 
one man of his class is often found to possess, had 
been flung from his horse while following the chase, 
and was taken up dead. The shock hai 
old earl surely as knife or ball could have done. 
Twin tablets were erected to their memory, for two 
entire months the young widow was inconsolable. 
The crape on her mourning dresses could not be 
made Mase. enough, the silence of the house could 
n 


not be too intense. It was cruel that the sun should 
shine, the blue sky expand its dazzling arch, and 
grief like 


ong be gay in the same world wit! 
ers. 

But, one rg eg = my Lady Montrose awoke to 
the fact that her bright eyes were dulled by con- 


stant weeping; that she was growing thin and pale, 
moping to death in the lonely country house w oe 
She 


she had persisted in shutting herself alone. 
must mate an effort; she must break the morbid 

loom which had held her a victim. The arrival of 
the new earl in a measure solved her difficulty. At 
the first intimation of his coming she wrote a piteous 
letter of appeal to a relative in town. She could not 
endure to remain there while a stranger occupied the 
dear old earl’s place—the place she had hoped to see 
filled some day by her own darling Charles. Would 
she open her heart and home to the Pooks friendless 
little cousin who never, never could recover from 
her own cr grief? She would try to be cheer- 
ful for the sake of others, but she felt that this deep- 
rooted sorrow was wearing her life away, she would 
not long remain alone and lonely upon the earth. 

A favorable answer was received, and my Lady 
Montrose flew like a wounded dove to the West End 
refuge. For one whose life was wearing away she 
soon developed a remarkable degree of interest in 
worldly affairs, With opening spring and the fash- 
ionable season she accepted an invitation from the 
new earl, and returned to Cleveland Park and the 
Sussex downs. Her own fortune with the exception 
of a modest settlement had gone to build up the 
fallen earldom, and when the present Lord Cleve- 
land proposed that she should remain and enjoy 
equal advantages with his own daughter, she had 
consented unhesitatingly. 

“Lack a heart!” repeated Lady Venetia. “Iam 
not sure, Flora, that it would be any great evil en- 
tailed upon mankind if they all might dispense with 
that often-inconvenient appendage. It is a blessi 
that we can keep our heart experiences and hear 
impulses secret; some of us might startle the world 
if it were otherwise.” 

Lady Montrose opened her blue eyes wide. 

“That means you might, I ra Sir Harry 
Neville would hardly take courage to see you in that 
bitter mood, Venetia, npg poe little baronet de- 
serves a reward for bis fai ness. Did you know 
he is here in town?—here ahead of us, and the last 
i Trecall in Rome was of his dolorous visage. 
T'll wager you a box of Jouvin’s best that he is the 
first man we see at the opera to-night.” 

“The probability is too great to admit of my ac- 


among the | 


killed the | 


t at being | 


cepting. You are rejoicing over London in even its 
present deserted state. For my part I shall be glad 
when we are safely housed again at Cleveland 
Park. Here comes papa, and [ am sure he will 
agree with me.” 

The Earl of Cleveland appearing in a doorway nod- 
ded to his nephew's widow, and spoke abruptly: 

“Venetia, I wish to speak with you,”’ 

“With me, papa? Certainly. ‘Will it do here?” 

“Tn private for a moment. Come this way.’’ He 
walked away, and Lady Venetia followed him into a 
parlor communicating with his own apartments. 

“Sit down, Venetia.” He placed her a chair, 
and she sunk back into it, “Sir Harry Neyille has 
Ppa doen here. He has proposed to me for your 

and,” 

She sat with her eyes downcast, her fingers toying 
with a diamond bracelet upon her arm, silent for a 
moment, and then her father spoke again. 

“Have you no remarks to make, Venetia? I pre- 
sume you heard what I have been saying.” 

i eard—yes. Of course you did the proper 
thing and sent him away, papa.” 

“Of course I did nothing of the kind. I referred 
him to you since it appears the baronet’s courage 
has yet failed in consulting you. Just as well, per- 
haps since it leaves me an opportunity tosay a word, 
You have refused many eligible offers and I never 
pressed you before. Ido desire now that you put 
allabsurd prejudices aside, and accept Sir Harry 
Neville’s proposal.” 

Papa!” 

The dark eyes were raised to meet his fully now; 
there was no flinching, no shrinking away from his 
stern glance. 

“You hy td to forget how the years are eps 
away, Lady Venetia. The heyday of youth and its 
romantic nonsense has passed for you. You can't 
expect to go all your life unwed. Sir Harry is an 
exemplary man, one of the world’s masculine angels 
only lacking wings. You can take no exception to 
him surely, titled, wealthy, and devoted as you could 
wish a lover, You are very lovely now, my Lady 
Venetia—no need for me to tell you that—you can 
have your choice among the flower of this fair land. 
But that will not last for always. After your past 
experience it would be the hight of folly to go on 
throwing away chances as you have done thus far. 
Tsay again, put absurd prejudices aside and marry 
Sir Harry Neville when he asks you.” 

“Papa, marry him!’ a thrill of horror accented 
the words. 

“T have said it, my daughter. An earl’s daughter, 
remember you are that, und do no discredit to the 
blue blood in your veins.” 

“An earl’s daughter should never dishonor her- 
self. Father!’—the tone was a thrilling appeal. She 
rose to stand before him, her head bowed, her hands 
clasped, her face marble white and dark eyes in- 
tense with pain; no one of her admirers but would 
have found it hard to recognize in her thus moved 
the haughty Lady Venetia Montrose, whom adula- 
tion never changed, flattery spoiled, nor princely 
notice flattered. 

Her father was correct. She was lovely, she had 
always been that through the worst days of their 
grinding poverty, and now with magnificent +ur- 
roundings, in silks and jewels, with servants to wait 
at her slightest beck, she was on every one’s tongue 
as the handsomest belle in metropolitan society dur- 
ing the year. 

‘Father!’ Thrilling, pe gl her voice lin- 
gered over his name. “TI havethought you knew I 
could never marry. Even were I so inclined, there 
is a reason why I never should. Oh, papa! is there 
need that I should say more?” 

“That will do, Venetia! You are not given to high 
tragedy commonly. Pray, do not resort to stage 
effect now. I have known, I do know, all, You are 
clinging to the remembrance of a man who wearied 
of you in a few short weeks—who threw you over 
for the next pretty face he came across. You are 
holding yourself bound, when every equitable law 
would declare you free.” 

“Tather, I am his legal wife.” P 

“You persist in holding yourself as such. Itell 
youl know all about that night flight and the cere- 
mony performed—do you 8 ke would get a hint 
of it and not search all out? 1 declare that you are 
free, that any law to which I might mi tepy would 
declare you so to-day. I shall not appeal to law, and 
thereby attach the stigma which revelations would 
bring upon our name. If you have any fear that 
Owen Dare may ever assert a claim upon you, dis- 
miss it from thishour, However great his own in- 
clination might be, ‘here is a reason why he never 
should. Must I command you, Venetia, to obey m 
wishes regarding this offer of marriage from Sir 
Harry Neville?” 

The white face was lifted; she returned his gaze 
with one so steady that it seemed his own must fall 
before it, but it did not, 

“Heaven's ordinance of marriage is not lightly 
ut aside. For better or worse I am—his wife;” her 

s faltered and refused to pronounce his name, 
Os Lk never forget that—I can never marry another 
man 

Her will could be no less resolute than his; her set 
face told him how irreyocable that decision was. 

“Very well, Venetia!’ His sharp, metallic tone 
cut her like a pain, the steely gleam in those cold 
blue eyes flashed upon her. ‘‘ You have disappoint- 
ed the hopes I have based upon you all your life, If 
the time ever comes when I shall make a return in 
like measure—and it iy come sooner than you 

hink—if Lam merciless then, recall this night, and 

the keen disappointment my long forbearance has 
not merited. Do not consider yourself longer de-' 
tained.” 

She bowed her head and was turning away as a 
rap sounded upon the door, 

weenie a said ing earl, % 

servant appeared upon the threshold, announe- 
ing—‘“ Mr. Harding, your lordship.” ‘ e 
rv. Harding, who was the earl's solicitor, catching 
sight of the Lady Venetia, pressed forward. 
our lordship,” with a bow. 
‘ollowing close, asI have what 


*My obedience to 
“T took the liberty of 
Sopeers to be a most important message to deliver 
to Lady Venetia Montrose.” 

“For me?’ The Lady Venetia waited in some sur- 


ie. 
“Here it is. It was given me to be forwarded. 
Fortunately I learned of your arrival something 
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less than an hour ago, and knew of course you had 
not received my own dispatch." , 

The Lady Venetia glanced at the brief lines, and 
held the paper toward her father with a wavering 
hand, It was the message interpolated in that to 
Sir Rupert's lawyer. 

“Vane Vivian will be tried for the murder of his 
father on the fifteenth of J: anuary. If you can save 
him lose no time. Come at once,”” 

Signed by the baronet, and to be delivered to Lady 
Venetia Montrose. 

“T must go, papa. I can save him—I told you 
that when we learned that he was suspected. Imust 
go at once.” 

“We will both go,’ said the earl, and a grim 
shade settled over his face which, had his daughter 
soon, might have shown her a fixed purpose behind 
his words. ‘‘ What time does the first steamer leave, 
Harding?’ 

‘At eleven to-morrow, my lord.’ 

And at eleven on the morrow tho Earl of Cleve- 
land and his daughter watched tho English shores 
recede from the steamer’s deck, 


CHAPTER XXX. 
RETRIBUTION. 

Arremor of expectancy ran through the court- 
room. All eyes were turned eagerly upon the wit- 
ness-stand. Lady Venetia Montrose, still in her 
dark rich traveling-dress, warm from the long hur- 
ried journey, very pale, unspeakably handsome and 
haughtily patrician, stood there. There were no 
weak nerves, no cowardice before the sea of faces 
upturned, to shake the earl’s daughter. _ Brave, 
self-sufficient blood coursed in her veins, Her eyes 
swept once over the audience, One face there 
flushed and paled; Owen Dare leaned forward with 
agasp, his gaze seeking hers that passed him in- 
differently as all the rest. 

While he gazed, doubting his own senses almost, a 
rush of bitter, intense rage and disappointment at 
ellhe felt in that moment he had lost, her low, clear 
tones were heard as she began to speak, With a lit- 
tle legal aid her story was briefly and plainly told. 

She had known Vane Vivian. Their acquaintance 
was merely of an ordinary sort, and she had not 
visited at Thornhurst except on one occasion, It 
was during Christmas week of 1869. She remained 
to the ball given there on New Year’s Eve. She 
left the mansion at an early hour. Had a head- 
ache, and had refused the carriage Miss Carteret 
urged her to take. She went out unattended; was 
not timid, and had no dread of a mile’s walk at mid- 
night. Had not mentioned her intention to her fa- 
ther; had not been near him during the evening. 
Had walked down the longavenue and reached the 
pates, when she heard the sound of rapid steps at 
ver back, She turned to see a man advance, whom 
she recognized as Vane Vivian, the prisoner at the 
bar. There was no possibility that she had been 
mistaken. It was acloudy night, but the moon 
shone through at intervals; the light was sufficient, 
near as they stoud, to enable her to clearly distin- 
gguish his features. Would have known him by his 
voice alone, They stood there talking for eee 
(ive minutes. He said he was going to take the mid- 
night express, and offered to see her home, as it 
would take him but little out of his way. Just then 
the clock in the steeple began to strike, and they 
both stood silent, Keli, It was midnight, and 
with a hurried word or two he dashed away over the 
road toward the village. Vane Vivian was at the 
avenue gates at precisely midnight; consequently 
he could not have been the murderer of his father, 

Nothing could be more clear and explicit than her 
statement. It vindicated Vane completely. She was 
subjected to a rigid cross-examination, but her evi- 
dence was not to be shaken. The time occupied be- 
fore she was permitted to stand down was perhaps 
aphour, The counselrose. There was no longer 
any question of his client’s innocence, but he would 
crave their patience while he called still another wit- 
ness. Another thrillran over the audience at the 
name of Walter, Karl of Cleveland. 

The earl stepped forward, was sworn, and began 
speaking precisely and clearly. 

“T have been absent from the country for almost 
three years. My succession to the family title and 
estates called me suddenly away. I was at Thorn- 
hurst on that New Year's Eve. The colonel and my- 
self had not been on warm, friendly terms, and [ 
went with the avowed intention of having smooth 
feeling between us. [hada deeper object which I 
did not mention; it was to discover all I could re- 
garding a young man stopping. at Thornhurst, and 
who held the confidence of the deceased; Owen Dare, 
now present in the court. I had carefully sought 
out all the reports regarding the difference between 
Colonel Vivian and his son, and from some circum- 
stances I suspected Dare of having worked to bring 
the quarrel about, I had no intention of interfering 
in the matter; it was to my interest to hold some 

ower over Dare, and it was that which I was seek- 
Ing to obtato. I chanced to be standing near the 
colonel when a servant approached to announce that 
& person whose business was imperative awaited 
him inthe library. He left the rooms immediately 
and did not return. 

“T strolled out of the crowd presently. I had lost 
sight of Dare; [had learned as much of him as I 
could glean from casual conversations, and I looked 
about for my daughter with the intention of return- 
ing home early. She was notto befound, The com- 

1y had assembled in the drawing-rooms to watch 
he Old Year out and the New Year in. I sauntered 
‘hrough one of the deserted passages to enjoy a 
| igar while I waited. There was a window at the 
snd, wide open, and the lamp in the passage was 
curned down to a feeble menmer. A stream of light 
from the glass door of the library fell across the 
veranda and upon the snow without. I stood with 
my cigar and match-box in hand, but put them back 
when I saw a man step cautiously out of the shadow, 
lean forward and gaze intently for a moment into 
the library. Isaw his face distinctly for that mo- 
ment, then he drew back as a shadow fell across the 
light. Just at that the clocks began striking twelve. 
As the last stroke sounded the man I watched put 
out his hand; there wasa flash, a report, the shatter- 
ing of Blass, anda heavy fall within the room. 
swear that I saw the deed committe, and that the 
murderer was Owes ' Dare! 
The sea of breathless iatense faces was turned to- 


ward him; no sound stirred the crowded court; jury 
and judge were held with the same absorbed inter- 
est, 
“He hurled the pistol away, and the next instant 
sprung in through the window by which I stood; he 
paused to pull the window shut, and rushed out 
through the darkened passage. I followed and saw 
him burst into the library, heard him utter loud ex- 
clamations of pretended horror and grief at the 
sight meeting him there. The people were panic- 
stricken, and I did whatI could to bring about order. 
I did not tell what Thad seen either then or after- 
ward. [had no desire to become mixed ina criminal 
ease, and I had a reason then for not wishing to be 
the man to hunt Owen Dare to the fate he deserved. 
I left for the South that New Yesr’s Day, and a 
couple of months later received news of my acces- 
sion to an earldom. My daughter and myself made 
immediate preparations for our voyage, and em- 
barked from New York on the twenty-second day 
of March, the two weeks previous being passed in 
the city.” 

Here the prosecutlng attorney interposed. This 
matter was irrelevant. It did not bear upon the 
casein hand. 

“Tam coming to that. The business ec ay 
me in the city was connected with the researches 
had chosen to make regarding Owen Dare. I put a 
lawyer, one of the third-class, conscienceless sort, 
upon his back-track. I instructed him to find out 
the truth of the post-obit affair, and the mystery 
about the Perret of Vane Vivian’s debts; he was 
to ferret that much, if possible, out of the Jew 
money-broker, Abraham Moses. I was to pay him 
in proportion to the information he brought me, and 
that was to end his share of the affair. On the 
second day before we sailed he came to me with 
rather startling news. Moses had been stabbed ina 
gambling affray by one of his own clique. The lat- 
ter had fled; the former lay upon his death-bed. 
He had avowed his willingness to make a confession, 
which he did in my presence a few hours later. 

“Dare had come to him early of the previous 
November, said he had game in view which he 
would throw in Moses's way if he would divide the 
spoils. After some fencing on both sides, he made 
his proposition. Young Vivian was the game. A 

artner known as _ the Vampire was taken into con- 

dence. Young Vivian had walked straight into 
the snare. They had ee him of all the money 
he could raise, and then Dare ya binding him 
by a post-obit. That also was done, and the Jew 
repented when the outbreak occurred between 
father and son. Afterward a small lawyer, ver 
much of the same class to which my spy belonged, 
had made a proposition in Colonel Vivian’s name to 
redeem the paper for the value on its face. He 
had disinherited his son, but he did not wish his 
name dishonored; he made it a condition in his 
payment of the debt that his action should be kept 
strictly secret. The Jews were glad to agree; 
checks for the amount were produced, and the 
paper given in exchange. Later, the checks were 
pronounced forgeries, and the wrathful Moses, close 
as his general spirit was, had spent a thousand 
dollars in discovering that the agent who had sbield- 
ed himself behind the pettifogging lawyer was— 
Owen Dare! He had sworn a revenge upon him 
which I haven't a doubt he would have kept but for 
his untimely end. He died from effects of his 
wound, and I have his confession, written out and 
legally attested, here. I think it will appear that 
Dare had some deep object ets to such syste- 
matic method in the ruin of his friend.” 

The almost painful silence which had reigned was 
broken by a ips movement and murmur through 
the court as the earl concluded his statement. Vane 
Vivian was free! Owen Dare, the exemplary, 
moral young man, possessing everybody’s confi- 
dence, had the crime of murder fixed upon him, 
together with other crimes indicating deeper subtle- 
ty, eee vileness of heart and malevolence of 
spirit, than the wildest, maddest follies which a man 
might commit. The murmur rose to an angry roar 
as it was discovered that Dare’s place, which he 
had occupied up to a few moments ago, was vacant. 
What an oversight to have given him the opportu- 
nity of escape! 

And Owen Dare! He had sat like one bewildered 
when first the Lady Venetia began to speak. He 
had heard her testimony overthrow the whole deep 
scheme by which he had sought toruin Vane. He 
had heard the earl relate what he had seen—had 
listened with the same breathless fascination which 
held the crowd, He heard his own name, and knew 
he had been denounced as the murderer. 

The muscles about his mouth twitched, his hands 
trembled. He looked about him—every eye was 
turned toward the witness-stand, every ear strained 
to catch the evidence. He did not see one pair of 
keen eyes which, since the turn the trial was taking, 
had never wavered from himself. He slipped from 
his place and through the erin throng. He 
reached the door; he .stepped without and a heavy 
hand came down upon his shoulder. Lord Cleve- 
land had enga, © hunt him down, and Lord 
Cleveland had neglected no precaution. 

Dare looked Spat hetically at the officer. 

“Be quiet and come along with me. You'll be in 
demand here soon enough, Mr. Dare. Will you give 
me your word of honor to try no slippery dodges, or 
will you wear these?” 

Apair of significant-looking handcuffs appeared 
above his pocket. In one instant more that officer 
saw as many stars as ever blazed in the firmament. 
Dare’s right hand went out to strike him a stunning 
blow between the eyes; then Dare himself was gone 
like a flash. The officer, staggering, catching him- 
self, recovering, had lost the bird that was in his 
ban? fee q 
The myrmidons of the law, leech-like, are hard to 
be shaken off. Their name is legion, and the power 
they serve is stern as death, far-reaching as the ends 
of the earth. 

A criminal had been fleeing and hiding from them 
for weeks. Incessant fear had worn him down, in- 
cessant watching had broken the once iron nerve. 
Hollow eyes looked out of the pinched, ghastly face 
—eyes that saw horrible phantoms rise up in the air 
before him. Now it was an old man with blood 
dabbling his white hairs that cried out against him; 
now hideous, fiend-like shapes taunted him with hav- 
ing betrayed a friend, with deliberately working the 
ruin of one who had been nothing but generous and 


trustful of him. Again would arise a face with 
great dark, reproachful eyes, in which the pain al- 
ways changed to horror and loathing as the flends 
about shrieked out the whole story of his black guilt. 
Tf only one remnant of tenderness could linger there, 
if she would look upon him kindly once, he felt that 
he might have found hope. But the beautiful face 
was always cold as stone; the hands waved him 
pn, it was as if time and eternity lay between 
em. 

Thus with memory haunting him in such distorted 
res a night and day, with no sleep, no rest, except 
of that feverish kind which was worse than waking 
and moving, on and on for weeks. 

He had shunned cities and towns, he had shunned 
the railways except sometimes at night, when, in 
fear and trembling, he ventured to board a train and 
be carried on through the darkness, fleeing the dread 
which would not be outstripped. Sometimes he 
hired a country-boy to drive him at full speed 
through desolate sections. He was so fitful, so ab- 
stracted, so flerce by turns, that people who saw 
him compared notes and spoke with a shudder of 
the mad gentleman who might do some harm if let 
to go loose. He doubled on his track, he took long, 
roundabout ways, and everywhere and always some 
emissary of the law started up, together with the 
conscience that was uever still, to drive him on and 
on. 

One wild, wet February day he stood and looked 
about him. It had been storming through all the 
preceding night. A frozen sleet was upon the 
prone a bitter mist in the air, a leaden sky above. 

‘error had lent him wings through a dozen hours 
ast; he had scarcely felt the storm; he knew noth- 
ng of the way he came or where he was. As he 
pozed, familiar points came out of the drear, flat 
landscape. An odd impression of having been there 
before was upon him, so strong that he aay se to it 
and followed a path which it seemed he had tra- 
versed before. It was along the coast. The sea had 
been sounding in his ears for days; he had occasion- 
alglimpses of it lying a dead dull gray in the distance. 
He was nearer now, but the thick mist obscured his 
sight. It was dissipating slowly; the dull gray of 
sea and sky remained, but the long reaches of icy 
sands lay visible, before and behind. 
en had he been there—when? He put his hand 
to his forehead and looked about. ere to the 
right the outline of a small dark building rose; there 
was the sea; there an inlet with a low, black boat- 
house renege it. All familiar, and then sud- 
denly it flashed upon him. What had drawn him 
there—there, of all places in the world? 

In thought he went back to a far different time, 
when he had tossed on the waves out yonder, the 
dark night closed in, the fire on the beach leaping 
up, and the girlish form discernible in the red glow, 

A heavy step came crunching over the icy crust, 
but he heard it not. A fisherman in dreadnaught 
and tarpaulin came shambling forward, eying the 
thin, wasted form of the stranger, and halting near 


“ Ahoy, there! Been to see me, cap’n?”’ 

The fugitive started and turned, 

“Who lives there?”’ he asked, pointing a wavering 
finger toward the little dark house. 

“Me, now. Mebbe you was a-lookin’ for the old 
folks, They be dead and gone, months ago. Come 
‘long in and take a rest; you look nigh about fagged 
out. Come from Brewster?” 

““No; from up the coast,’ with the caution which 
had grown to be an uncertain mask, so often was it 
now forgotten. 

“I hev come from there myself this mornin’, 
There’s a stir in town; a passel of p'licemen come on 
after a sneaking murderer who was seen headet 
this way. P’r’aps ye heerd along the road?” 

There was no suspicion in the stolid fisherman's 
eye, but it seemed so to Dare. The old quiver cf 
dread was upon him again, impish shapes floating 
through the air, dread sounds borne upon the wind.” 

“What is that?’ he asked, sharply, the wavering 
finger pointing seaward now. ‘A gallows?” 

“Bless ye,no! That’s a ship what put in there 
out o’ the storm last night, and that’s the masthead 
stands up so bare. They’re makin’ a move to git 
about, if I see correct. ‘Pears to me yer wanderin’ 
like, stranger !"’ 

as that sound of horses’ feet and of wheels 
crushing over the crusted sands in the distance? 
Dare’s band was plun; into his pocket and he 
pulled out some crumpled bills, all he had left, which 
2¢ held out eagerly toward the man. 

eee give you that to take me out to the ship 
yonder.” 

The man looked at the money and shook his head. 

“It'd be as much as a man’s life is worth to ven- 
ture out on that sea. I know what money’s worth— 
we what live along here be apt to—and with a life- 
boat I might try, but there’s naught here but an old 
shell scarce fit to hold together in smooth water.” 

“Take it, count it, see how much there is. You'll 
not make as much in three months. Yours to take 
me out there, or to make an attempt at it. For 
ot Ng sake, then, man, what will you take for the 

oa 

The man had only stolidly shaken his head, and 
surely, surely, that dark spot far down the shore was 
his pursuers upon the track. He thrust the bills in 
the other’s hand, and Sorung. away in the direction 
of the boat-house. With a bewildered look the fisher- 
man followed. Dare burst open the door, secured 
only by a hasp, and was straining upon the rusty 
chain which confined the one boat within, 

“ The key—quick, give me the key,” he demanded. 
a Bare n't be fair—’twould be sendin’ ye to yer 

leath— 

“T tell you I must reach that ship; it is my only 
chance. For the love of heaven, if you are half a 
man you will not stop me.” __ 

The intense earnestness in his ghastly, pallid face 
was not tobe mistaken, There was a fierce gleam 
in his eyes, threatening, but it was not that moved 
the man. 

“If ye be bent on goin’, I'll try it,” he said. It 
would have been suicide for that slender, weak 
young man to make the attempt alone. Something 
was wrong, very evidently, but the rough shoreman 
wisely concluded it was none of his business, and 
busied himself in getting out the boat. 

How slow he was! how that speck on the shore 
grew! Venetia could not be with them—of course 


not; what brought her white, haughty faee before 


at 


him then? 
her—if he had never worked that scheme to marry 
Nora, developed in his mind when first he learned 
she was to be Colonel Vivian’s heiress—how differ- 
ent might his situation be to-day! An earl’s daugh- 
ter for his wife—and now Nora would marry Vane, 
and he—oh, heavens! 

The crazy boat was launched. The fisherman was 
one of those obstinate people, who, having put his 
shoulder to the wheel, would not turn back even 
with his judgment prompting. 

Pare sprung to his place; the boat shot out into 
the comparatively smooth water of the inlet, With- 
out the surf rolled high and white. 

A earriage whirled up the shore. 
shouted and waved their hats. 


Two men in it 
The boat was trem- 


bling in the rougher water; one strong pull and the | 


swell caught it and tossed it aloft like the veriest 
straw. The untrustworthy timbers cracked; the 
fisherman threw down his oars withashout, Ina 
second more the craft capsized, and the two men 
were struggling with the waters. 

One strong wave carried Dare far out of the other’s 
reach. How cold the water was! It had turned his 
blood to ice. Who put that rope about his neck? It 
-was choking, choking! Was that a fire on the shore? 
The sea was blood red; he was burning— 

A great wave closed over, and the remorseless un- 
dertow held its victim, 


There was a sensation in the city papers next | 


morning. Colonel Vivian's murderer had met retri- 


bution in attempting to escape the officers upon his | 


track, A fisherman bribed to pull him out if possi- 
ble to a ship inthe bay, had narrowly escaped the 
fugitive’s fate, Dare’s body had been washed 
ashore during the day, and thus his sins were pun- 
ished though,justice had been cheated of its object. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
UNTIL DEATH DO US PART, 

Ir was February still, but later in the month—a 
bright, sunsbiny, winter day The cedars stood up 
darkly against the snow-covered ground and the 
blue cloudless sky. Some hardy vine flung out 
sprays of blood-red berries in the Thornhurst gar- 
dens. And Thornhurst itself was alive again; the 
mansion was full to over qowang with select guests, 
and those of the old country neighbors who had re- 
turned this day would swell the numbers. 

“Happy is the bride the sun shines on,” and 
Thornhurst sheltered a happy bride to be that day, 

On the next day after the trial Vane Vivian had 
come down to Thornhurst with some deeper emo- 
tion swelling bis heart than mere thankfulness for 
his release. He had been detained on the preceding 
night by the hosts of congratulatory friends hem- 
ming him in until the party from the mansion had 
departed. Sir Rupert and Prescott, faithful and de- 
voted through his time of trial, were his companions 
during the evening, but, with a delicacy of senti- 
ment innate with both, declined to accompany him 
down. Later the; would follow and pass afew days 
there before maturing their own future plans. 

Vaue walked up through the grounds and into the 
house. Sholto Norton Hayes was smoking a cigar in 
the hall, and Mr. Grahame in one of the great, round- 
backed chairs was still poring over the morning 

apers. Seeing who it was he put out his hand cor- 

ially. . 

““We had no chance to get near you last night, 
Vane. And, of course, we knew you would be here. 
Dare has escaped, it appears. More's the pity, such 
a doublestyed villain as he’s been proved. Strange 
that appearances so horribly against you should be 
made to turn on him whom no one ever suspected.” 

“Providence is inscrutable but just,’ answered 
Vane, gravely. ‘The ladies are here of course?” 

‘“‘ Allin their rooms dressing for the day, I believe. 
All but Nora. She is in the library, and asked to see 
you soon as youcame. By-the-by, we have two of 
your old friends down with us—Lord Cleveland and 
his daughter. That was another startling change 
with all the rest,”’ 

What Vane said he never could have told after- 
ward. Nora was in the library; in a moment his 
hand was upon the door; he stood before her as she 
rose up, tity ng, flushing, trembling. 

“ Nora Ld 


“Vane!” 7 . 

He had both her hands in his, and stood looking 
down upon her with infinite content expressed in his 
handsome, dark, smiling face. The assured light in 
those deep soft brown eyes embarrassed her; she 
half-drew away, and spoke hurriedly: 

“They sent you here, suppose. Iwanted to see 
you among the first. a lawyer come down 
with those papers last night. They are here, wait- 
ing for you. I kept the trust until you came, and 
now—” : 

‘And now, are you so anxious to throw Thorn- 
hurst out of your hands? Suppose I refuse to re- 
Seivi a . 
Cr you will not—you must not, You would not if 
you knew how sorry Lhave always been that I ever 
came between you and it. I never would have kept 
it in any case, and now I have no need, I have ‘ae- 
cepted your friend’s offer, and am quite an heiress 
in my own right, as of course you know. 

“Quite an heiress in your own right,” he repeated, 
smilingly. ‘And is that fact to come between us, 
Nora? 1 don’t refuse Thornhurst, but I take it again 
only on condition: On the condition that I may take 
you with it, my darling!” Then the dark, handsome 
face looking into hers was strangely changed and 
emotionate; he was pouring out his words ina rapid 

nt. 
OT never was worthy of you, Nora, but I have 
tried to make myself so, these last. three years. If 
you can forget the mt my follies and crimes—if 
you can trust me ani love me, [ will be the happiest 
Man on earth. I knew first how T loved you that 
uight when you came to me like the good angel you 
were, Iwas desperate then, and you cheered me 
sith your kind words and your faith in. me which I 
atever more of aman I 


then. 
aa Fs since lowe to you. Butfor rea I 
would have gone out of my home desperate, with the 


ought that all humanity was set against me, and 
poed i: might have set myself against, all human- 
ity. You have made mewhatTam. Will you—can 
you take the work of your own hands, Nora? 

“Will Land can I?” Tho sweet face was uplifted, 
blushing, happy. ‘Do you suppose T can | 
that you refused me once—that hornhnrst with me 


THE TERRIER ain 


Great God! if he had been but true to | 


h 
| nity.”’ And then the laughing, blushin 


| and Prescott were there amon; 


| the habitually silent man. 
| never wavered; he had been steadfast with no hope 


forget | 


was too heavy a cross to be borne? Have you 
changed your mind—oh, Vane!—about red hair ?” 
The rosy light was streaming in over her own 


| dark-waved auburn tresses, bringing out its richest 


tinge. He proses his lips to it reverently. 

“My darling, every hair is more precious than 
gold. Is it mine for all time? Can you really forget 
and take me as Iam?” 

“For more than you admit yourself to be. Oh 
Vane, do you not know, have you not known that I 
loved you from the time I came to Thornhurst first? 
Even when I thought you hated me I could not dis- 
like you.” 

“Do 
worshiping you when I 


possible you would have taken me had I asked you 
then?” 

* Very thankfully, had you given me the opportu- 
face was 
hidden on his shoulder, and Vane Vivian breathed a 
silent prayer of thanksgiving for the happiness 
which was his. BS 

And now it had come to be their wedding-day. 
Lord Cleveland and Lady Venetia Montrose had re- 
mained for the happy oceasion. Sir Rupert Archer 
scores of others. 
The ceremony which bound for 
mated, so admirably matched, was 
the Thornhurst parlors. 
an extended bridal tour upon the morrow, and in 
their own infinite content, amid changed scenes, for- 
get the bitterest pain of the past, 

It was evening, and the bright moon shed its 


ronounced in 


| silvery light over the earth. Out on the veranda 


opens from the library one had been drawn, how 
she might not have told. Lady Venetia’s darkl 
lovely face was full of pain: the hands on whic 
priceless jewels flashed in the light were tight locked 
together. She had heard of Dare’s fate, but she 
could not mourn for him; he himself had killed the 
pon of her love on that Christmas Eve, three years 
efore, A step sounded at her back; a tall shape 

was by her side, and Sir Rupert Archer's low, rich 
voice broke the stillness. here, in the same spot 
he had spoken once before, he told again the old, 
old story. He pleaded pasei cea eloquently for 
8 al 


of return, with the thought of having lost her for- 
ever. He had loved her then as he loved her now; 
in all his life he could never thus care for another. 
Would she be his own cherished wife?” 
The pained, intense face turned to him, and the 
reluctant lips spoke. 
“T have not deserved this, Sir Rupert. It re- 
proaches and pains me more than I can say. Ithink 
ou are the noblest and most faithful man on earth. 
respect, [ reverence you; it cuts me to the heart to 
cause you pain, I have but one answer—I shall 
never peste Believe me, I am not worthy the hon- 
or you would do me.” 


“Will you not let me be the judge of that? You 
are all I could ever askin a wife. Give me yourself, 
and Ishall be content.” 

He was pressing nearer eager, hopeful, in spite of 
his rebuff. She shrunk away, putting up her hands 


to keep him back. 
“Tt never can be. You drive me to a bitter con- 


| fession to assure you of it. Sir Rupert, not long — 


since my father was the chief agent in hunting 
down a guilty man. That man, black with the 
deepest crime, was my husband.” 

With bowed head, with eyes turned away, in 


| broken, incoherent words she told him the story. 


Tn vain was all his eloquent leading after that; mn 
vain the generous spirit which would have taken her 
to his heart in spite of all. At last he was fain to 
take his answer; the fixed will would not relax; her 
own heart might ache and break, but he should not 
dishonor himself and his spotless name by wedding 
such as her. 

Lord Cleveland and his daughter returned to Eng- 
land with the early spring, but months went by and 
Archer Hallsaw nothing of the master who had been 
absent so many years. 


Christmas Eve of 1873. The great mansion at 
Cleveland Park is all alight. Within, in the presence 
of a stately, aristocratic tage 8. with hands clasp- 
ed and heads bowed before a bis op in robes whose 


solemn tones are echoing through the rooms, heart | 


is answering to heart at last. 

Sir Rupert has won his bride; strong devotion has 
won over pride and haughty will. Lord Cleveland, 
well content, looks on complacently, and back in 
the company Sir Harry Neville finds no pang of_re- 
gret as he looks down pen. his own fair bride, blue- 
eyed and fair-haired Flora—lately my Lady Mon- 
trose. 

Vane and Nora are wintering in Italy. 
gratulations have come instead of their presence at 
this wedding. Summer will find them for a brief 
season at Archer Hall before they recross the At- 
lantic, All bitterness is left behind, all fair hopes 
and happy promise light the present and shine far 
away in the future, 


THE END. 


The Sunnyside Library. 


1 Latta Rooxn. By Thomas Moore.... 
2 Don Juan. By Lord Byron... ..... 
3 Parabise Lost. By John Milton ae 
4 Tue Laby or rue Lake. Sir Walter Scott... 
5 Lucite. By Owex Meredith... ............ 


6 UNDINE; OR, THE WarTeER-Sprrit. From the 
German of Priederich De La Motte Fouque... 10e, 


For sale by all newsdealers, or sent, postage paid, 
on receipt of twelve cents for single uumbers, 
double numbers twenty-four cents. 


ADAMS, VICTOR & CO., Publishers. 
98 William street, N. Y. 
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| you know I think we were both blind, Nora? | 
I hated myself then for fairl 
| set my obstinate spirit against being driven. 


Is it | 


e those two so well | 


They would depart upon | 


ding love had | Dialogues No. Thirteen. 


Their con- | 
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BEADLE & ADAMS’ 


STANDARD DIME PUBLICATIONS. 


Speakers. 


BrapLE AND ADAMS have now on their lists the fol- 
lowing highly desirable and attractive text-books, 
prepared expressly for schools, families, ete. Each 
volume contains 100 large pages, printed from clear, 
open type, eda et the best collection of Dia- 
logues, Dramas and Recitations, (burlesque, comic 
and otherwise.) The Dime Speakers for the season! 
of 1880—as far as now issued—embrace twenty-three 
volumes, viz.: 


1, American Speaker. 13. School Speaker. 

2. National Speaker. 14. Tandicrous Speaker. 
3. Patriotic Speaker. 15. Komikal Speaker. 

4, Comic Speaker. 16, Youth’s Speaker. 

5. Elocutionist. 7. eee ocial yeaker. 

6. Humorous Speaker, 18, Hail Columbia Speak- 
7. Standard Speaker. TES 

8, Stump Speaker. 19. Serio-Comic Speaker. 
9, Juvenile Speaker. 20. Select Speaker. 

10, Spread-Eagle Speaker | 21, Funny Speaker. 

11, Dime Debater. 22. Jolly Speaker. 


12. Exhibition Speaker. 23. Dialect Speaker. 

These books are replete witi choice pieces for the 
School-room, the Pxhibition, for Homes, ete. They 
are drawn from FRESH sources, and contain some of 
the choicest oratory of the times. 75 to 100 Declama- 
tions and Recitations in each book. 


Dialogues. 


The Dime Dialogues, each volume 100 pages, em- 
brace twenty-six books, viz.: 
Dialogues No. One. Dialogues No. Fourteen. 
Dialogues No. Two. Dialogues No, Fifteen. 
Dialogues No. Three. Dialogues No, Sixteen. 
Dialogues No, Four. Dialogues No. Seventeen. 
Dialogues No. Five. Dialogues No, Wighteen 
Dialogues No. Six. Dialogues No, Nineteen. 
Dialogues No, Seven. Dialogues No. Twenty. 
Dialogues No. Eight. Dialogues No. Twenty-one. 
Dialogues No. Nine, Dialogues No. Twenty-two, 
Dialogues No. Ten. Dialogues No, Twenty-three 
Dialogues No, Eleven. | Dialogues No. Twenty-four. 
Dialogues No. Twelve. | Dialogues No. Twenty-five. 
. Dialogues No. Twenty-six. 

15 to 2%5 Dialogues and Dramas in each book. 

These volumes have been prepared with especial 
reference to their availability in all school-rooms, 
They are pted to schools with or without the fur- 
niture of a stage, and introduce a range of charac- 
ters suited to scholars of every grade, both male and 
female. It is fair to assume that no volumes yet 
offered to schools, at any price, contain so many 
available and useful dialogues and dramas, serious 
and comic. 


Dramas and Readings. 
164 12mo Pages. 2 Cents. 


For Schools, Parlors, Entertainments and the Am- 
ateur Stage, comprising Original Minor Dramas, 
Comedy, Farce, Dress Pieces, Humorous Dialogue 
and Burlesque, by noted writers; and Recitations 
and Readings, new and standard, of the greatest 
celebrity and interest. Edited by Prof, A. M. Russell, 


DIME HAND-BOOKS. 


Young People’s Series. 


Beapie’s Dive Hanp-Books ror Youna Propie 
cover a wide range of subjects, and are especially 
adapted to their end. | They constitute at once the 
cheapest, and most useful works yet put into the 
market for popular circulation. 

Ladies’ Letter-Writer, Book of Games. 
Gents’ Letter-Writer. Fortune-Teller, 
Book of Etiquette. Lovers’ Casket. 

k of Verses. Ball-room Companion. 
Book of Dreams. Book of Beauty. 


Hand-Books of Games. 


Brapie’s Diaz Hanp-Booxs or Games AND PopuLAR 
Hanv-Books cover a variety of subjects, and are es- 
pecially ey 234 to their end. 

andbook of Summer Sports. 
Book of Croquet. 
Chess Instructor. 


Yachting and Rowing. 

Riding and Driving. 

Cricket and Football. Book of Pedestrianism. 

Guide to Swimming. Base-Ball Player for 1880. 
Handbook of Winter Sports. 


Manuals for Housewives. 


Beapie’s Dive Famity Serres aims to su a 
class of text-books and manuals fitted for even ay 
son's use—the old and the young, the learned and 
the unlearned. They are of conceded value, 

: Recipe Bak : ae Eareiciee 
. Rec! cS . Dressmaki: - 
3. Housekeeper’s Guide. Tnery: = lite ag 


Lives of Great Americans, 


Are presented complete and authentic biographies 
of many of the men who have added luster to the 
Republic by their lives and deeds. The series em- 


eS: 
1.—George Washington. | VII.—David Crockett, 
Tl.—John Paul Jones. VIII,—Israel Putian 
Ii.—Mad AnthonyWayne] IX.—Kit Carson, 
IV.—Ethan Allen: X.—Tecumseh, 
V.—Marquis de Lafay-| XI.—Abraham Lincoln, 


ette. -—Pontiac. 
VI.—Daniel Boone. XII.—Ulysses 8. Grant. 


SONG BOOKS. 


BEADLE’s Dime Sone Booxs, Nos. 1 to 88, containing 


the only popular colle y 
found mths market. tion at conyzieth’ songs 80 be 


Melodist, 
School Melodist, | Music and Words, 


‘ JOKE BOOES. 
ocket Joke Book. Jim Crow Joke B 
Paddy Whack Joke Book, beavis 
The above publications for sale by all newsdealers 
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HANDBOOK OF WINTER SPORTS, 


XI1.—Pontiae. 
EMBRACING: 


ICE-SKATI | 
CATING, | ROLLER-SKATING, RINK-BALL 
/ RICAN FOO Ss 
AND ICE-BOATING, iiss ia 


Together with th 
ting e Special Code of R ( 
Congress, and Record ules for Prize Skating of the Ss 
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“A First-Class Family Paper, and Model Weekly.” 


UNRIVALED AMONG POPULAR PAPERS 


in the good repute of its large corps of Contributors; 
In the beauty of illustration, typography and order of its ‘‘make-up.” 


In the variety, scope and interest of its contents 


A FIRST-CLASS POPULAR WEEKLY, aiming at what is Brst, Fresaest anD Most ArrractivE in Fiction, Romance aw 
Novel—in Sketch, Story, and Narrative—in Adventure on Sea and Land—in City Life Revelations—in History, Biography and Events— 


in Wit and Humor—in Poetry and Essay—in the Useful and Practical—in Answers .to Correspondents, Topics of the Times, 
Editorals, etc., etc., etc, 


ENTERTAINING, INSTRUCTIVE AND AMUSING, 


it meets the tastes, wants and demands of old and young alike, and is the Congenial Companion, the Welcome Guest at Firesides, 
in Houses, Shops and Offices IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNION! No. paper now published in this country having a wider 
eirculation, and none being received with so much favor by that class of people who are solicitous that what they read shall } 
both pure and good. The corps of regular contributors embraces the following 


MOST POPULAR LIVING AMERICAN WRITERS: 


ALBERT W. AIKEN, CAPT. MAYNE REID, PHILIP &. WARNE, 
MRS. MARY REED CROWELL, EBEN E. REXFORD, BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG (Jack Haw 
OLL COOMES, MATTIE DYER BRITTS, away,”) 
CORINNE CUSHMAN, C. D. CLARK, . EDWARD L. WHEELER, 
JOSEPH E. BADGER, Jr., COL. PRENTISS INGRAHAM, GARRY GAINES, 
MRS. JENNIE DAVIS BURTON, HON. WM. F. CODY (‘Buffale Bill,”) CAPT. CHARLES HOWARD, 
CAPT. FRED. WHITTAKER, T. C. HARBAUGH, A. W. BELLAW, 

LUCILLE HOLLIS, RETT WINWOOD, MARY GRACE HALPINE 

CHARLES MORRIS, MAJOR SAM 8. HALL (“Buckskin Sam,”) FRANK DAVES, 

ROGER STARBUCK, CAPT. SATTERLEE PLUMMER, 


AS WELL AS THE INIMITABLE WITS AND HUMORISTS, 


WASHINGTON WHITEHORN, JOE JOT, Jr., and BEAT TIME. 


AND THE SPARKLING ESSAYISTS AND BEN-PREACHERS, 
THE PARSON’S DAUGHTER and EVE LAWLESS, 


all of whom cater exclusively for the Star Journat, while in its department of ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, thos 
who are conversant with such literature pronounce it the best and most interesting column of the day. Taken all in aw th 
Star Journat is the 


Journal Par Excellence for the Lovers of a Wholesome Popular Literature, 


And those seeking for what is best and most enjoyable in that line should become its readers. 


\ 


The Star Journal is Published Weekly at the Following Rates: 


Por Four Months................- SS Haldoea 010 we'eleis bese $1.00 Two Copies for One Year.............sseseceeese «$5.00 
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BEADLE AND ADAMS, Publishers, 


98 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, 


Bor One “WORE aces doscisc sajane aienaisenie eile bse sewag te 3.00 Single Copies 
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DIME DIALOGUES 


For School Exhibitions and Home Entertainments. 


Nos. 1 to 22 inclusive. 


post-paid, on receipt of price, TEN CENTS. 


15 to 25 Popular Dialogues and Dramas in each book. Each volume 100 12mo pages, sent 


BEADLE & ADAMS, Publishers, No. 98 William St, N. Y. 


These volumes have been prepared with especial reference to their availability for Exhibitions, being adapted to 
schools and parlors with or without the furniture of a stage, and suited to SCHOLARS AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


of every age, both male and female. 


It is fair to assume that no other books in the market, at any price, contaiv 


se many useful and available dialogues and dramas of wit, pathos, humor and sentiment. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 1. 


Meeting of the Muses. For nine young Jadées. 

Baiting a Live Englishman. For three boys. 

Tasso’s Coronation. For male and female. 

Fashion. For two ladies. 

‘The rehearsal. For six boys. 

Wieh will you Choose? For two boys. 

The nof May. For two little girls, 

The Tea-Party. For four ladies. 

Three Scenes in Wedded Life. For male and female. 

Mrs. Sniffies’s Confession. For male and female. 

The Mission of the Spirits. For five young ladies. 

Hobnobbing. For five speakers. 

The Secret of Success. For three speakers. 

Yor America. For three males and two females, 

Josephine’s Destiny. For four females, one male. 

The Folly of the Duel. For three male speakers. 

Dogma\ . For three male speakers. 

The Ignorant Confounded. For two boys. 

The Fast Young Man. For two males. 

The Year's Reckoning. Twelve females, one male. 

The Village with One Gentleman. For eight females 
and one male, 


Dime Dialogues, No. 2. 


The Genius of Liberty. Two males and one female. 
Cinderella; or, the Little Glass Slipper. 
Doing Good and Saying Bad. For several characters. 
The Golden Rule. For two males and two females. 
The Gift of the Fairy Queen. For several females. 
Taken in and Done for. For two characters. 
Oountry Aunt’s Visit to the City. Several characters, 
The Two Romans. For two males. 

the Characters. For three males, 
The Ha Py Family. For several ‘ animals.” 
The Rain w. For several characters. 
How to write “Popular ” Stories. For two males. 
The New and the Old. For two males. 
A Sensation at Last. For two males. 
The Greenhorn, For two males. 
The Three Men of Science. For four males. 
The Old Lady’s Will. For four males. 
The Little Philosophers. For two little girls. 
How to Find an Heir. For five males. 
The Virtues. For six young ladies. 
A Connubial Eclogue. 
The Public Mee’ For five males and one female. 
The English Traveler. For two males. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 3. 


The May Queen. For an entire school. 
Dress Reform Convention. For ten females. 
Keeping Bad Company. A Farce. For five males. 
Under culties. Two males, one female. 
Representatives. A Burlesque. Four males. 
the Draft. For numerous mates. 
e Cook. For two males. 
L iece. For two males and two females. 
e Two Romans. For two males. 
e Same. Second Scene. For two-males. 
ieewing ee White Feather. Four males, one female, 
The Call, A Recitative. For one male. 
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Dime Dialogues, No. 4. 


The Frost King. For ten or more persons. 

Barting in ife. For three males and two females. 

Faith, Hope and Charity. For three little girls. 

Darby and Joan. For two males and one female. 

The May. A Floral Fancy. For six little girls. 

The Enchanied Princess. 2 males, several females. 

onor to Whom Honor is Due. 7 males and 1 female. 

e Gentle Client. Several males and one female. 

Phrenolo; A Discussion. For twenty males, 

The Stubbletown Volunteer, 2 males and 1 female. 

A Scene from ‘Paul Pry.” For four males. 

The Charms. For three males and one female. 

Bee, Clock and Broom. For three little girls. 

The Right,way. A vs eee For two boys. 

What the Ledger Says. Yor two males. 

The Crimes of Dress. A wage For two boys. 

The Reward of Benevolence. For four males, 

The Letter. For fwo males. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 5. 


The Three Guesses. For school or parlor. 
Sentiment. A ‘Three Persons’ ”’ Farce. 

Behind the Curtain. For males and females, 

The Eta Pi Society. For five boys and a teacher. 
Examination Day. For several female characters. 
ek in “ Lay ak For several males. 

The Schoolboys’ Tribunal. For ten boys. 

A Loose Tongue. For several males and females, 
How Not to Get an Answer. For two females. 
Putting on Airs. A Colloquy. For two males, 
The Straight Mark. For several boys. 

Two ideas of Life. A Colloquy. For ten girls. 
Extract from Marino Faliere. 

Ma-try-Money. An Acting Charade. 

The Six Virtues. For six young ladies. 

The Irishman at Home. For two males. 
Fashionable uirements. For three girls. 

A Bevy of I's (Eyes). For eight or less little girls. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 6. 


The Way They Kept a Secret. For male and females. 
The Poet under Difficulties. For five males. 
William Tell. For a whole school. 

Woman’s Rights. For seven females and two males. 
Allis not Gold that Glitters. For male and females. 
The Generous Jew. For six males. 

Shopping. For three males and one female. 

The Two Counselors. For three males. 

The Votaries of Folly. For a number of females. 
Aunt Betsy’s Beaux. For four females and two males, 
The Libel Suit. For two females and one male. 
Santa Claus. For a number of boys. 

Christmas Fairies. For several tittle girls. 

The Three Rings. For two males, 


Dime Dialogues, No. 7. 


The Two ‘gars. For fourteen females. 
The Earth-Child in Fairy-Land. For girls. 
Twenty Years Hence. © females, one male, 


| The Rights of Music. 


The Way to Windham. For two males, 

Woman. A Poetic Passage at Words. Two boys, 
The Ologies. A Colloquy. For two males. 

How to Get Rid of a Bore. For several boys. 
Boarding-School, For two males and two females. 
Plea for the Pledge. For two males. 

The Ils of Dram-Drinking. For three boys. 

True Pride. A Colloquy. For two females. 

The Two Lecturers. For numerous males. 

Two Views of Life. A Colloquy. For two females. 
For two females, 

A. Hopeless Case. A Query in Verse. Two girls. 
The Would-be School-Teacher. For two males. 
@ome to Life too Soon. For three males. 

Eight O’clock. For two little girls. 

True Dignity. A Colloquy. For two boys: 

Grief too Expensive. For two males, 

Hamlet and the Ghost. For two persons. 

Little Red Riding Hood. For two females. 

New cry of an Old Rule. Boys and juss 
Colored Cousins. A Colloquy. For two mi 


Dime Dialogues, No. 8. 


The Fairy School. For a number of girls. 

The meroling Officer. For three girls and two boys, 

The Base-ball Enthusiast. For three boys. 

The Girl of the Period. For three girls. 

The Fowl Rebellion. For two males and one female 

iow but Sure. For several males and two females. 
Yaudle’s Velocipede. For one male and one female 
e Fi ._ For several small children, 

The Trial of Peter Sloper. For seven boys. 

Getting a Ehotoerapb. For males and females. 

The Society for General Improvement. For girls. 

A Nobleman in Disguise. Three girls and six boys. 

Great Expectations. For two boys. 

Fisging ool, For five females and four males. 

Clo’ » vd for the Heathen. For one male and one fe 


male. 
A Hard Case. For three boys. 
Ghosts, For ten females and one male. | 


Dime Dialogues, No, 9, 


Advertising for ay For a number of females. 
America to land, Greeting. For two boys. 
The Old and the New. For four females and one 


male. 
Choice of Trades. For twelve little boys. 
The Lap-Dog._For two females. 
The Victim. For four females and one male, 
The Duelist. For two boys. 
The True Philosophy. For females and males. 
A Good Education. For two females. 
The Law of Human Kindness. For two females. 


| Spoiled Children. For a mixed school, 


Brutus and Cassius. 

Coriolanus and Aufidius, 

The New Scholar. For a number of girls. 

The Self-made Man. For three males. 

The May pea es 2). For a school. 

oe : d's Economy. For four boys and three 
rls. 

Should Women be Given the Ballot? For boys. 
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Dime Dialogues, No. 10. 
Mrs. Mark Twain’s Shoe. One male and one female. 
The Old Fiag. School Festival. For three boys. 
The Court of Folly. For many girls. 
Great Lives, For six boys and six girls. 
Seandal. For numerous males and females. 
The Light of Love. For two boys. 
The Flower Children. For twelve girls. 
The Deaf Uncle. For three boys. 
A Discussion. For two boys. 
Whe Rehearsal. Tor a school. 
The True Way. For three boys and one girl. 
A Practical Life Lesson. For three girls. 
he Monk and the Soldier. For two boys. 
1776-1876. School Festival. For two girls. 
Lord Dundreary’s Visit. For 2 males and 2 females. 
Witches in the Cream. For 8 girls and 8 boys. 
Frenchman. Charade. Numerous characters. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 11. 


Appearances are very Deceitful. For six boys. 
The Conundrum Family For male and female. 
Curing Betsy. For three males and four females. 
Jack and the Beanstalk. For five characters. 
The Way to Do it and Not to Doit. For three females. 
How to Become Healthy, etc. For male and female. 
The Only True Life, For two girls. 
Classic Colloquies. For two boys. 

I. Gustavus Vasa and Cristiern. 

Il. Tamerlane and Bajazet. . * 
Fashionable Dissipation. For two little girls. 
A School Charade. For two boys and two girls. 
Jean Ingelow’s “‘ Songs of Seven.”’ For seven girls. 
A Debate. For four boys. 
Ragged Dick’s Lesson. For three boys. 
School Charade, with Tableau. 
A Very Questionable Story. For two boys. 
A Sell. For three males. 
The Real Gentleman. For two boys. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 12. 


Yankee Assurance. For several characters. 
Boarders Wanted. For several characters. 

When I was Young. For two girls. 

The Most Precious Heritage. For two boys. 

The Double Cure. For two males and four females, 
The Flower-garden Fairies. For five little girls. 
Jemima’s Novel. For three males and two females. 
Beware of the Widows. For three girls. 

A Family not to Pattern After. For ten characters. 
How to Man-age, An acting charade. 

The Vacation Escapade. For four boys and teacher. 
That Naughty Boy. For three females and a male. 


Mad-cap. An acting charade. 
All is not Gold that Glitters. Acting proverb. 
Sic Transit Gloria Mundi. Acting c e. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 13. 


Two O'clock in the Morni For three males. 

An Indignation Meeting. For several females. 
Before and Behind the Scenes. Several characters. 
The Noblest Boy. A number of boys and teacher. 
Blue Beard. A Dress Piece. For girls and boys. 
Not so Bad as it Seems. For several characters. 

A Curbstone Moral. For two males and female. 
Sense vs. Sentiment. For Parlor and Exhibition. 
Worth, not Wealth. For four boys and a teacher. 
No such Word as Fail. For several males, 

The Sleeping Beauty. For a school. 

An Innocent Intrigue. Two males and a female. 
Olid Nably, the Fortune-teller. For three girls. 
Boy-talk. For several little boys. 

Mother is Dead. For several little girls. 

‘A Practical Illustration. For two boys and girl. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 14. 
Mrs. Jonas Jones. For three gents and two ladies. 
The Born Genius. For four gents. 
More than One Listener. For four govla and lady. 
Who on Airth is He? For three girls. 
The Right not to be a Pauper. For two boys. 
Woman Nature Will Out. For a girls’ school. 
Benedict and Bachelor, For two boys. 
The Cost of a Dress. For five persons. 
The Surprise Party. For six little girls. 
A Practical Demonstration. For three boys. 
Refinement. Acting charade. Several characters. 
Conscience the Arbiter. For lady and gent. 
How to Make Mothers Happy. or two girls. 
‘A Conclusive Argument. For two LO Cie ead 
‘A Woman’s Blindness. For three girls. 
Rum’s Work. (Temperance). For four gents. 
The Fatal Mistake. For two young rag ro 
Eyes and Nose. For one gent and one lady. 
Retribution. For a pumber of boys. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 15. 


‘The Fairies’ Escapade. Numerous characters. 
A Poet's Perplexities. For six gentlemen. 

‘A Home Cure. For two ladies and one gent. 
The Good there isin Rach. A number of boys. 
Gentleman or Monkey. For two boys. | 

The Little Philosopher. For two little girls. 
Aunt Polly’s Lesson. For four ladies. 

‘A Wind-fall. Acting Charade. For a number. 
Will it Pay? For two boys. 

The Heir-at-law. For numerous males. 

Don’t Believe What You Hear. For three ladies. 
‘A Safety Rule. For three ladies, 


DIME DIALOGUES—Continued. 


The Chief’s Resolve. Extract. For two males, 
Testing her Friends. For several characters. 
The Foreigner’s Troubles. For two ladies. 

The Cat Without an Owner. Several characters, 
Natural Selection. For three gentlemen. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 16. 


Polly Ann. For four ladies and one gentleman. 
The Meeting of the Winds. For a school, 

The Good They Did. For six ladies. 

The Boy Who Wins. For six gentlemen. 
Good-by Day. A Colloquy. For three girls, 
The Sick Well Man. For three boys. 

The Investigating Committee. For nine ladies. 
A “Corner” in Rogues._ For four boys. 

The Imps of the Trunk Room, For five girls. 
The Boasters. A Colloquy. For two little girls. 
Kitty’s Funeral. Yor several little girls. 
Stratagem. Charade. For several characters. 
Testing Her Scholars. For numerous scholars. 
The World is What We Make It. For two girls. 
The Old and the New. For gentleman and lady. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 17. 
LITTLE FOLKS’ SPEECHES AND DIALOGUES. 


To be Happy You Must be Good. For two little girls 
and one re 

Evanescent Glory. For a bevy of boys. 

The Little Peacemaker. For two little girls. 

What Parts Friends. For two little girls. 

Martha Washington Tea Party. Yor five little girls 
in old-time costume, 

The Evil There is in it. For two young boys, 


Wise and Foolish Little Girl. For two girls. 

A Child’s Inquiries. For small child and teacher. 

The Cooking Club. For two girls and others. 

How to doit. For two boys. 

A Hundred Years to Come. For boy and girl 

Don't Trust Faces. For several small boys. 

Above the Skies. For two small girls, 

The True Heroism. For three little boys. 

Give Us Little Boys a Chance; The Story of the Plum 
Pudding; Tl Be a Man; A Little Girl’s Rights 
Speech; gJohnny’s Opinions of Grandmother; The 
BoastingjHen; He Knows der Rest; A Small Boy’s 
View of Corns; Robby’s Sermon; Nobody’s Child; 
Nutting at Grandpa Gray’s; Little Boy’s View o: 
How Columbus Discovered America; Little Girl's 
View; Little Boy’s Speech on Time; A Little 
Boy’s Pocket; The Midnight Murder; Robby Rob's 
Second Sermon; How the Baby Came; A Boy’s 
Observations: The New Slate; A Mother’s Love; 
The Creownin’ Glory; Baby Lulu; Josh Billings on 
the Bumble-bee, Wren, Alligator; Died Yesterday; 
The Chicken’s Mistake; The Heir Apparent; De- 
liver Us from Evil; Don’t Want to be Good; Only a 
Drunken Fellow; ‘The Two Little Robins; Be Slow 
to Condemn; A Nonsense Tale; Little Boy’s Decla- 
mation; A Child’s Desire; Bogus; The Goblin Cat; 
Rub-a-dub; Calumny; Little Chatterbox; Where 
are They? A Boy’s View; The Twenty Frogs; Go- 
ing to School; A Morning Bath; The Girl of Dun- 


dee; A Fancy; In the Sunlight; The New-laid Egg; 
ie rate Musician; Idle Ben; Pottery-man; Then 
and Now. 


Dime Dialogues, No, 18, 


Fairy Wishes. Several characters, male and female. 

No Rose Without a Thorn, Two males, one female. 

‘Too Greedy by Half. For three males. 

One Good. n Deserves Another. For six ladies. 

Courting Melinda. For three boys and one lady. 

The New Scholar. For several boys. 

The Little Intercessor. For four ladies. 

Antecedents. For three gentlemen and three ladies, 

Give a Dog a Bad Name. Yor four gentlemen. 

Spring-Time Wishes. For six little girls. 

Lost Charlie: or, the Gipsy’s Revenge. For numer 
ous characters. 

A little Tramp. For three little boys. 

Hard Times. For two A aecpeseee = and four ladies. 

The Lesson Well Worth Learning. For two males 
and two females, 


Dime Dialogues, No. 19. 


An Awful Mystery. For two females and two males. 

Contentment. For five little boys. 

Who are the Saints? For three young girls. 

Paltoraie Uncle. For three males and three fe 
males. 

Be Kind to the Poor, A little folks’ play. 

How People are Insured. A duet.” 

Mayor. Acting Charade. For four characters. 

The Smoke Fiend. For four boys. 

A Kindergarten Dialogue. For a Christmas Festival. 

Personated by seven characters, 

The Use of Study. For three girls. 

The Refined Simpletons. For four ladies, 

Remember Benson. For three males. 

Modern Education. Three males and one female, 

Mad With Too Much Lore. For three males. 

The Fairy’s Warning. Dress Piece. For two girls. 

Aunt Eunice’s riment. For several. 

The Mysterious G. G. For two females and one 


male. 
We'll aoe Le Mortgage the Farm. For one male 


and two fe . 
An Old-Fashioned Duet. 
The Auction, Tor numerous characters. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 20. 


The Wrong Man, For three males and three females. 

Afternoon Calls. For tvo little girls. : 

Ned’s Present. For four boys. 

Judge Not. For teacher and several scholars. 

Telling Dreams. For four little folks. 

Saved by Love. For two boys. 

Mistaken Identity. For two males and three females. 

Couldn’t Read English. For three males, one female. 

A Little Vesuvius. For six little girls. 

“Sold.” For three boys. 

An Air Castle. For five males and three females. 

City Manners and Country Hearts. For three girls 
and one boy. 

The Silly Dispute. For two girls and teacher. 

Not One There! For four male characters. 

Foot-print. For nwmerous characters. 

Keeping Boarders. For two females and three males. 

A Cure for Good. For one lady and two gentlemen. 

The Credulous Wise-Acre. For two males, 


Dime Dialogues, No, 21. 


A Successful Donation Party. For several. 

Out of Debt Out of Danger. For three males and 
three females. 

Little Red Riding Hood. For two children, 

How She Made Him Propose. A duet. 

The House on the Hill. For four females, 

Evidence enough. For two males. 

Worth and Wealth. For four femalea 

Waterfall. For several. 

Mark Hastings’ Return. For four males, 

Cinderella. For several children, 

Too Much for Aunt Matilda, For three females. 

Wit against Wile. For three females and one male, 

A Sudden Recovery. For three males. 

The Double Stratagem. For four females. 

Counting Chickens Before They were Hatched. For 
four males, \ 


Dime Dialogues, No. 22. 


The Dark Cupid. For three Gentlemen and two 
ladies. 


That Ne’er-do-Well. Two males and two females. 

High Art. For two girls. \ 

Strange Adventures. For two boys. 

The King’s Supper. For four girls, 

A Practical Exemplification. For two boys. 

Titania's Banquet. For a number of girls. 

Monsieur Thiers in America, For four boys. 

Doxy’s Diplomacy. For three females and a wum- 
ber of “ incidentals,” 

A Frenchman. For two ladies and one gentleman. 

rah Will Be Boys. For two boys and one girl. 

A Rainy Day. For three young ladies. 

God Is ‘Love. For a number of scholars. 

The Way He Managed. For two males, two females. 

Fandango. ¥or various characters, white and other: 


wise. 

The Little Doctor. For two tiny girls. 

A Sweet Revenge. For four boys. 

A May Day. For three little girls. 

ase The Sublime to The Ridiculous. For fourteen 
males, 

Heart Not Face. For five boys. 


Dime Dialogues, No, 28. 


Rhoda Hunt’s Remedy. For three females, one male. 

Hans Schmidt’s Recommend. For two males. 

Cer, and Grumble. For two little boys. 

The Phantom Doughnuts. For six females. 

Does it ast For six males, 

Company Manners and Home Impoliteness. For two 
males, two females and two dren. 

The Glad Days, For two little boys. 

Unfortunate Mr, Brown, For one male, six females. 

The Real cost. For two girls. 

A Bear Garden, For three males and two females. 

The Busy Bees. For four little girls. 

Checkmate. For numerous characters, 

Schgol-Time. For two little girls, 

Deatix#eene. Two principal characters and adjuncts, 

Dross and Gold. Several characters, male and female. 

Confound MiWer. For three males and two females. 

Ignorance vs, Justice. For eleven males. 

Pedants All, For four males, 


Dime Dialogues, No. 24. 


The Goddess of . For nine young ladies, 
The Three Graces. For three little girls 
The Music Director. For seven males. 
A Strange Secret. For three 2 ag 
An Unjust Man. For four males, 
The Shop Girl’s Victory. For 1 male and 3 females, 
The Psychometiser. For 2 gentlemen and 2 ladies. 
Mean Is No Word For It. For four ladies, 
Whimsical. A number of characters of both sexes. 
Blessed Are the Peace-makers. Seven young girls. 
Have You Heard the Newel & peash 

ave You Heard the News "s catastrophe. 
The True seueee:. A colloquy in verse, 2 young me 
+5 I e. 4 males, 1 female, and several 

uxiliaries, 


Lazy and Busy. A dialoguein rhyme. 10little fellows. 

The Old and the Young. 1 gentloman ana tien ou 

That Postal Card. For 8 ladies and 1 leman. 

Mother Goose and Her Household. A whole school 
fancy dress dialogue and travestie, 


For sale by all Newsdealers, everywhere, or will be sent, post-paid, to any address, on receipt of price, ten cents, 
BEADLE AND ADAMS, Publishers, 98 William Street, New York 
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a & Of Notable Works by Notable Authors, Beautifully printed in the popular folio form, from clear, open type ; each 
¢ issue a complete novel and sold at the uniform price of TEN CENTS EACH. o double price on double or extra 
size numbers. THE CHEAPEST LIBRARY EVER PUBLISHED! ° 


1 Was Sue His Wirn? Mrs. Mary R. Crowell.... 10c 42 Winnine Ways. By Margaret Blount_. Pe, 

2 Fuerina From Love. By Harriet Irving. 43 A Woman’s Heart. By Mrs. M. V. Victor... 

3 Dm He Love Her? Bartley i. Campbel ; 44 Tue Deap Letrer. By Seeley Regester. 

4 A Srrance Woman. By Rett Winwood. a 45 Lorp Liste’s DaveuTeR. By C. M. Braeme.. 

6 Two Grris’ Li By Mrs. Mary R. Crowell.. 46 A Woman’s Hann. Author of “‘ Dead Letter.” 

7-8 Lapy AUDLEY'S RET. Miss M. E. Braddon. 47 V1ats or WRATH. By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 

9 Tue War or Hearts. Corinne Cushman. ... 48 A Witp Giri. By Corinne Cushman..... . . 
10 Leranton GRANGE. Miss M. E, Braddon. .... 49 Taz Mappest Marriage Ever Was. Burton. 
11 Tue Fatse Wipow. Mrs. J. D. Burton. . ~ 50 Love invA Maze. By Mrs. E. F. Ellet.......... 
12-18 Lost For Love. Miss M. E. Braddon 51 Carnorma. By Dr. J. H. Robinson 1 
14-15 ToiLers or THE Sea. By Victor Hugo. .... 10c 52 A RoMANCE or A Poor Youna Grru. Mrs. Ellet 
16 Tae Qvaproon. By Catharine A Warfield.... 53 Tue Locxep Heart. By Corinne Cushman... 
17-18 Uncim Smuas. By J. S. Le Fanu . 10e 54 Tue PripE or THE Downes. Moergaret Blount, 
19-20 Deap-Sxa Fruir. Miss M. BE. Braddon. ‘ 55 A Srrance Girt. By Albert W. Aiken. ee 
21-22 Lirriz Katz Kirpy. F. W. Robinson....... 56 Tae Prerry Puritan. By Parson's Daughter.. 
23 Sowina THE Winp. Mrs. Mary R. Crowell..... 57 Dip SHE Sin? By Mrs. Mary Peed Crowell... 
24-25 Brrps oF Prey. Miss M. E. Braddon 58 Dousty Drvorcep. By Jenny Davis Burton.. 
26 Tuar Boy or Norcorr’s. Charles Lever. ... 59 A WickEp Woman. By Lillie Devereux Blake... 
27-28 CHARLOTTE’s INHERITANCE. Miss Braddon. 60 Buinp BARBARA’s SECRET. Mary G. Halpine.. 
29 A Grrau’s Heart. By Rett Winwood ........ 1 61 AN AMERICAN QUEEN. By_Grace Mortimer... 
80-31 Rep as A Rose 1s Sax. Rhoda Broughton. 62 Maraoun, Tar Stranar. By Wm. M. Turner. 
32 THe Lity or St. Erne. By Mrs. Crow 1 63 Wire or Winow. By Rett Winwood dj 
33 STRANGELY WED. By Mrs. J. D. Burton. P 64 Toe CrEoLEe Cousins. By Philip S. Warne... 
34 Tue Gipsy Bripe. By M. E. O. Malen......... 65 PursvED TO THE ALTAR. By Cushman 1 
35 Annim TempLE. By Rev. J. H. Ingraham 66 Tae TerRisie Trore. By Jenuie D. Burton. 
36 Wrrsovr Mercy. By Bartley T. Campbell... 67 Execant Eapert. By Philip $. Warne. Se 
87 Biack Eyres anp Bivur. Corinne Cushman.... 68 Lapy Heten’s Vow; or, Tan MoryEr’s SECRET. 
88 Brave BARBARA. By Corinne Cushman. .... By Mrs. E. F. Ellet. Ready July 15th 10¢ 
89 A DANGEROUS WomAN. By Margaret Blount... For sale by al! newsdealers, or sent, postage paid, 
40 Ovrma’s Love. By Henrietta FE. DeConde... . 10¢ on receipt of twelve cents. BEADLE AND ADAMS, 
41 Lost: A Wire. By Corinne Cushman... ..... Publishers, 98 William street, N. Y. 
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The Masked Bride; or, Wm. Soe Marry Him. By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 

Was It Love? or, CoLtmeians AND SweeTHEARTS. By Wm. Mason Turner, M. D. 

The Girl Wife; or, THe True anv THE Fatsg. By Bartley T. Campbell. 

A Brave Heart; or, Srarriinety Srrance. By Arabella Southworth. 

Bessie Raynor, the Work Girl. By Wm. Mason Turner, M. D. 

The Secret Marriage; or, A DucneEss in Spire or Hersetr. By Sara Claxton. 

A Daughter of Eve; or, Biivpep sy Lover. By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 

Heart to Heart; or, Fam Puyiius’ Love. By Arabella Southworth. 

Alone in the World; or, THz Youna Man’s Warp. By the author of “ Clifton.” 

A Pair of Gray Eyes; or, Taz Emeratp Necriace. By Rose Kennedy. 

Entangled; or, A Dancrrous Game. By Henrietta Thackeray. 

His Lawful Wife; or, Myra, Tar Camp or Apoprion. By Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens. 

Madcap, the Little Quakeress. By Corinne Cushman. 

Why I Married Him: or, THz Woman in Gray. By Sara Claxton. 

A Fair Face; or, Our in THE Wortp. By Bartley T. Campbell. 

Trust Her Not; or, Taz True Kyieut. By Margaret Leicester. 

A Loyal Lover}; or, Tam Last or THz GrimsperHs. By Arabella Southworth. 

Wiis Idol}; or, Tux Int-Srarrep Marruce. By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 

The Broken Betrothal; or, Love versus Harr. By Mary Grace Halpine. 

Orphan Nell, the Orange Gir]; or, Tae Witcuzes or New York. Agile Penne. 

Now and Forever; or, Way Dm Sue Marry Him. By Henrietta Thackeray. 

The Bride of an Actor. By the author of “ Alone in the World,” ete., ete. 

Leap Year; or, Way Sus Proposep. By Sara Claxton. 

Mer Face Was Her Fortune, By Eleanor Blaine. 

Only a Schoolmistress; or, Her Untotp Secret. By Arabella Southworth. 

Without a Heart: or, Watkine on THe Brink. By Prentiss Ingraham. 

Was She a Coquette? or, A Srranae Covrrsnip. By Henrietta Thackeray. 

Sybil Chase: or, Tae GAmBLer’s Wire. By Mrs, Ann 8. Stephens. 

For Her Dear Sake: or, SAVED From Himsetr, By Sara Claxton. 

The Bouquet Girl: or, A Mitton or Money. By Agile Penne. 

A Mad Marriage: or, Tre Iron Wri. By Mrs, Mary A. Dennison. 

Mirianna, the Prima Donna: or, Roszs anp Lins. By A. Southworth. 

The Three Sisters: or, THe Mystery or Lorp Cuaurort. By Alice Fleming. 

The Rejected Heart: or, THe Rrvat Cousins. By Mary Grace Halpine. 

A Marriage of Convenience: or, Was He A Count. By Sara Claxton. 

Ready Jake. 12th. 
Sinned Against: or, Taz WmTHROP Prive. By Clara Augusta. Ready July 19, 
Sir Archer’s Bride: or, Tot Queen or His Heart. By Arabella Southworth. 
Ready July 26th. 
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